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Non if Minit A Pee ll abi 
or more readily undertaken than tranſlation. As it re- 
quires not the mind to be exerted in the diſcovery ot 
arrangement of new truths, in deductions of reaſoning, or 
flights of fancy; and all that the tfanllator has to do, is 
to expreſs the reaſonings and ſentiments of another, in a 
language different from that in which they were original - 
ly written; it is therefore thought a taſk, to the per- 
formance. of which, rather patient induſtry than genius 
or knowledge is requiſite. | | 
Theſe ideas concerning the merits of tranſlation, have 
contributed to render tranſlations more numerous, and 
che labour, at the ſame time, more contemptible. Hum- 
ble as the taſk is, yet, while there are ſo many readers 
among us, and the majority of theſe are more eager in the 
ſearch of novelty than of truth, — attempts will be natural- 
ly made to gratify their curiofity, not merely by origi- 
nal compoſitions in their native tongue, but by rendering 
the ſtores of ancient and foreign languages eafily acceſſi. | 
ble to them. And, as vanity or neceſſity have alwayg 
tempted many more to write, than were well qualified 
to inſtruſt or to pleaſe, —thoſe who feel themſelves thus 
impelledto become authors, without having any intellectual 
treaſures of their own to diſtribute, are willing to avail 
themſelves of the trifling advantages which may be gain- 
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ed by labouring humbly on the thoughts and words of 
others. But, whatever he imſelf may what 
ever may he the general opinion of the w NLA man 


who has few thoughts of his own, will ſeldom be able to 


diſtinguiſh himſelf by peculiar excellence in expreſſing the 
thoughts of others: There ſubſiſts a certain connection 
between language aud ideas, ſo intimate, that ng, mind 
can ever be eminently maſter of the one, which is bar- 
ren of the other. Beſides, he whoſe abilities are not ſuch 
as to enable him to tranſlate. well, can ſcarcely be exped- 
ed to make a judicious choice of books to be tranſlated. 
His objects being either the acquiſition of that very 1 in- 
ferior degree of fame, which, cools in being known as 
the (paſo pf 2 un or iy N which. may be 
obtained for the 1 1 e ation, —h naturally en- 
quires, - not what bao belt ſui ted to | hs opp turn of 
mind and degree” of 24d, nor what book ; 55 moſt 
highly diſtin ithed for f nce or, elegance « r virtuous 
| ſentiments, noknown or but "Feds" Known f in his ; native 
language, hut what baok 1 is moſt 8 ttraft, * 

curioſity o of the great maſ als of x readers: Ca d # w het 5 
its te; ency, be to ment the paſſions, any 1 and | pervert ch 
underſtanding, ar to redtify y, the judgm ent ad refine 895 
feelings of the beart; e it be "the Production of 
learning and genius, 232 under the direfion of found 
taſte, or the effuſion of empty conceit. "Hence thoſe my- 
riads of Ne ovels, Hiſtories, Voyages, 8 and T Taveſs that' A, 
every year preſented t che Er nghſh reader, . i a Tort 1 
Babylonih dialect, which is not languag a 52 
mixture of, .the moſt anomalous Tail of diffe —— 
guages, and laid to be tranſlations | from os Feel Bf 

1 . or 10 2 © 

It is much te be wiſhed," chat both Sag e tel dle 
tranſlators bud conſider” 1 25 on PO 5 * 
their labobrb cafl be 1 a rat 


E *. 
readers would reflect, from what ſpecies of keting whip: 
are moſt likely to reap advantage. The object of the 
ſtudent's enquiries ought undoubtedly to be, ſuch an 
atquaintarice with the appearances of nature, and the 
productions and operations of art, as may enable him, in 
any fituation, to chuſe the beſt ends, and to purſue theſe 
by the moſt ſuitable means. For this purpoſe, he is 
to obſerve, with peculiar diligence, the phenomena of 
the human mind and the appearances which ſociety 
exhibits, 'to ſtudy the laws of matter and motion, to 
examine the ceconomy of the inferior animals and of 
the vegetable kingdom, to count the number and trace 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. And, as the 
limited ſphere of every individual's obſervation forbids 
him to hope, - ſolely from his own induſtry, however in- 
defatigable, a ſufficient acquaintance with all theſe ob- 
jects; hence it becomes neceſſary for him whoſe enquiries 
are directed to ſuch an end, to dedicate much of his time 
to books; which may make known to him the remarks 
of others, may call his attention to objects which, though 
of high importance, might otherwiſe eſcape even from 
under his eye unnoticed, and may rouſe in his mind, an 
emulation and an energy which he would not otherwiſe ' 
feel. Books may be likewiſe conſidered by the ſtudent 
in a different point of view. Beſides exciting in his 
breaſt a generous emulation, and leading him, at times; 
by a ſhorter and eaſier way, to the knowledge of nature; 
they afford, themſelves, a new field for obſervation. They 
are not only, as it were, cabinets of natural curioſities, in 
which ſpecimens collected from different parts of nature 
are elegantly and methodically arranged, but exhibit 
alſo a rude and careleſs aſſemblage of objects, which may 
attract the notice of the curious obſerver, in the ſame 
way as a newly diſcovered iſland, * 


* 
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animals and. plants and foſſils, would draw the attention 
of the Naturaliſt. Such being the purpoſes of ſtudy, and 
ſuch the uſes of books, we may naturally .infer that 
books not formed to contribute in an-eminent degree to 
theſe ends, can ſcarcely merit the ſtudent's attention. A 
writer will, no doubt, be diſpoſed to regard himſelf as a 
man of no ſmall conſequence, even though he communi- 
cate but little uſeful information in a direct way, if be 
can only ſucceed in affording general entertainment. But 
no writer will attempt this ſucceſsfully, whoſe book does 
not contain ſome faithful delineations of the appearances 
of external nature or of human life, or ſome happy new 
combinations of thoſe incidents and images which the 
common appearances of nature and life, and the ordinary 
courſe of things, afford. The reader, the writer, the tranſ- 
htor, therefore, loſe, or at leaſt deſerve to loſe, their la- 
bour, when they keep not theſe great objects in view, 
The book, to a new Tranſlation of which we prefix 
theſe obſervations, is the work of a celebrated man, on 
an important ſabje&. Although the doctrines, precepts, 
and promiſes of Religion ſeldom: influence the ſentiments 
and conduct of mankind, ſo powerfully as might be wiſh- 
ed; yet they contribute ſo much to ſupport the order of 
ſaciety,—that ſmall portion of difintereſted virtue which 
appears in the world, is ſo abſolutely dependent on them. 
and they are fo invariably the reſource to which, even 
thoſe who at happier times regard them with indifference, 
flee for conſolation and ſupport under ſickneſs and ſor- 
row; that perhaps no ſubje& of higher importance, or 
more generally intereſting, can be, at any time, offered 
to the attention of the human mind. And, fince the in- 
fluence of religious principles is ſo beneficial ; whatever 
can contribute to render it more powerful, will be ſurely 
conſidered as worthy, at leaſt, of ſome notice. 
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"This preſent Work appears happily taleulated to tertiove 
many of the prejudices which the moſt reſpectable of the 
enemies of Religion, thloſe who though unfriendly to 
Religion; are yet not hoſtile to moral virtue and ſocial 
order, entertain againſt it. It offers no apology for fana- 
ticiſm of ſuperſtition. Its deſign is not to defend the 
pecnliarities of any particular ſyſtem of Religion, or to 
refs out the whims of any ſect in an alluring garb. Our 
Author's reaſonings are not directed againſt the Pagan, 
the Mahometau, the Jew, or the Deiſt; neither does he 
labour to perſuade the Papiſt to turn Proteſtant, or the 
Proteſtarit to turn Quaker. He labouts chiefly to com- 
bat an opinion, Which, however unjuſt, has never 
been ſo prevalent as among the geniuſes of this en- 
lightened age, — That Religion contributes little or 
nothing to the ſupport of focial order or civil go- 
vernment; and another, naturally reſulting from this,— 
That it were better, if religious eftabliſhments were 
entirely aboliſhed, and the fupport of morality truft- 
ed ſolely to civil laws and the moral feelings of the 
human heart. In contradiction to theſe opinions, M. 
NecxER aſſerts, that the principles of Religion and 
thoſe of Morality are connected in the mioſt intimate man- 
ner; and, that an eftabliſhed Religion is ſcarce leſs ne- 
ceffary than a code of civil laws; to the exiſtence of a well 
tegulated ſtate. The inefficacy of civil laws for the pte- 
vention of crimes, the weakneſs of our virtuous feelings, 
when oppoſed by thoſe of a contrary tendency, and the 
diſcontent which the view of the unequal diſtribution of 
property in Society muſt naturally excite in the minds 
of thoſe to whom the ſmalleſt ſhare has fallen, —are ſo 
many facts, which he urges to prove, that ſomething more 
beſides civil laws, and moral precepts, and the virtuous 
feelings of the human heart, is neceſſary to maintain the 
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CW ] 
order of Society. With candour, yet with vehement clo- 


quence, he ſh ws, how happily, the fundamental principles 
of Religion are calculated to repreſs crimes, to ſupport in- 
tegrity and juſtice, to cheriſh |benevolency ; and thus 
| to render men friends and brothers, who would otherwiſe 
regard each gather with the ferocity of ravening wolves., 

But when; diſpoſed to embrace Religion, on the idea 
of its being eſſentially. neceſſary,to, the ſupport of civil 
government, we will naturally prefer that ſyſtem of Re- 
ligion which contributes moſt eminently to this end. 
Chriſtianity exerts a happy influence on the welfare of 
ſociety, and eſtabliſhed through the greateſt part of the 
civilized world. Our Author, therefore, through the 
' whole of his Treatiſe, refers to Chriſtianity as the Reli- 
more virtuous and happy than moral precepts and. ciyil 
laws can poſſibly do without ſuch aid. Not content 
with recommending Religion, by proving its utility, he 
alſo examines, with great induſtry and penetration, into 
the truth of a few of the leading dodtrines of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, and eſtabliſhes them by a variety of 
powerful arguments. He is not however, one of thoſe 
cold reaſoners who addreſs only the underſtanding ; he 
oftener addreſſes the heart; and not ſeldom, the reader will 
probably ſhin eee is beſt calculated 
to affect it. TSR. 


Taz general tendency of the Work, the elegance and 
ſpirit by which it is every where characteriſed, with the 
diſtinguiſhed name of, the Author, have induced us to 
_ "think, that it might attract readers, and be read with 
advantage: And, as we cannot think the Engliſh dreſs in 
which it lately appeared, a very graceful one, we there- 
fore venture to offer a new tranſlation of it to the 
Public. | 
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The former. Tranſlation bas no doubt its merit ; but 
the Tranſlator, from hurry, or ſome other -cauſe,; has ot - 
ten deviated entirely from the ſenſe of the Author, Wit- 
neſs the following inſtance, ſelected from many others, 
(Lond. Tranſ. p. 329.) We ſhould be very differently 
« affected, if, for the firſt time, we contemplated the mean- 
« eſt part of this admirable whole! but even then, in a 
« little time, the ſtrong con viction of the, exiſtence of a 
God would be worn away, and become. what it is at 
« oreſent.” This ſentence, if it can be ſaid to have a 
meaning at all, ſurely bears one directly contrary to that 
of the Author. The intelligent reader will, at once, per- 
ceive, by glancing at the Author's own words e, that he 
here earneſtly wiſhes to inculcate this important truth, 
That a view of the wonders of nature is ſufficient to con- 
vince, Fn. Darn erat Ges. 
ence. of a God. | 

With regard to the profent Trandation, "whales 
preſume to ſay, that though it may often fall ſhort of the 
ſpirit and elegance of the original, yet it does, in no in- 
ſtance, ſo far as we know, depart from the ſenſe of the 
Author. Such liberties, however, have been always 
taken with peculiar modes of expreſſion, as were thought 
neceflary to avoid obſcurity of dition in our lan- 


| . | 
Ahl combien nous ſerions Emus differement, fi nous contemplions 
pour la premiere fois, une des plus foibles parties de ce merveilleux - 
enſemble | Qu'en peu de temps alors Popinion de Vexiſtence d'un Dieu 
paroitroit vraiſemblable & ceux qui ſ en Eloignent aujourd'hui davan- | 
tage! — er e 1 | 
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Saoer Account of the AUTHOR. 


Was. NECKER is #:Swift by is: lv an: 


ceftors originally from Cuftrin. He was educated at Ge- 
neva, where bis fathey was a Profeſſor. In bis youth, Be 


frequently obtained "the prize for literary performances at 
his college : He is ſaid to have diſcovered an early inclina- 
tion to poetreal' purſuits. Among other pieces, he wrote 
| three comedies,” in which bis friends have a afferted, may bt 
found the wit and ſpirit of Mol izRx. mr 
Ever fince be qngaged in a political A, be has found 
leifure for poetical compoſitions A ſatirical eulogizm, 
entitled '* The happineſs of Fook,” in initation of Eraf- 
mus's * Praiſe of Folly, exhibits firong marks of a 
mind capable of very oppofite purſuits. He entered very 
yowg into the office of his wnele Monfſ. Vernet at 
Paris, and in a very hort time, was found ſufficiently qua- 
Ind to take the direttion of the bouſe. When be was a- 
bout twenty-five years of age, he became hnown to the Abb# 
RArNAL, who oor diſcovered in him thoſe graat powers of 
mind, which have been fince ſo eminently diſplayed in the 
management of the finances of France. He ſaw the intereſts 
of Commerce with the eye of a politician and a philoſopher, 
of which his enquiries into the affairs of the Eaſt India 
Company may be adduced as a proof. Of bis early wri- 
tings, the moſt remarkable are his Eloge on Colbert, which 
obtained the prize at the Academy in 1773 his Treatiſe 
on the Corn Trade, of which four editrons were printed in the 
ſpace of one month; his collection of Edict, with Notes, 
preſented to the King ; his Treatiſe on the Adminiſtration 
of the Finances of France ; and his Compte rendu au Roi. 
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Theſe laborious works, though ſufficient to fill up the time 
. of moſt men, have not ſo entirely occupied M. NECKER, as 
to prevent him from mixing in the world, where his de- 
portment has been marked with all the traits of politeneſs 
and good breeding, which were ſo much prized by the late 
Lord CHESTERFIELD. At the time of a great ſcarcity, 
Geneva, the place of bis education, was indebted to him for 
many beneficial advices. In 1776, he came to London, where 
he very ſpeedily made himſelf maſter of the theory of the 
Engliſh Funds. At the end of that year, be was named 
Director of the Royal Treaſury in France, and in the year 
after, Director General of the Finances. Removed from 
this elevated fituation, he preſerved in his retreat, the gene- 
ral efteem of mankind : The nation \'which he had governed, 
adored him for his integrity, and the miniſter who ſucceed- 
ed him, frequently aſted his affiftance. He conſtantly refuſed 
every gratification which bis Sovereign was defirous of 
making him. His bouſe was built according to his rank 
and fortune ; but amidſt his wealth, be has preſerved in his 
perſon the Jimplicity of a ſage. 

The annals of mankind have ſeldom ſhewn what is to be 
found in the accompliſhed Miniſter of France. A . 
of Politics and Philoſophy. A mind formed to bear praſpe- 
rity without inſolence, and adver/ity without diſcontent. He 
alone, of all the French Cabinet, after many reverſes of for- 
tune, and amid the preſent convul/ions of the State, has Been 
able, by bit exemplary patience and moderation, at once to 
conciliate the affettion of the Sovereign and of the people. 
In, ſhort, that ſpirit of benevolence and liberality which 
forms the prominent feature of his character as a Statef- 
man, may perhaps have Contributed not a little to pave the 
way for a revolution in the French Government, which may 


tranſmit bis name with luftre to poſterity. 
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INT R-ODUCT/I ON. 

HEN, on my retiring from public life, 
my thoughts ceaſed to be occupied in 
confulting the welfare and dignity of the ſtate 
as a political body, or in directing the operations 


of Government to the ſecurity and happinefi 
of its ſubjects, I found myfelf almoſt wich- 


out atry object of purfait, which might ten- 
der life ſufficiently interefting. Refflefs and 
uneaſy in this vacuity, my Mul, fill active, 
felt the warit of employment. At firſt 1 form- 
ef the deſſn of writing down ttly obſer. 
tions on men and manners: T imagined that 
long experietice anifdft thoſe uttive ſcunes which 
diſcover the ions, bad taingftt me to know 
. 
animated 


8 INTRODUCTION. 


ans with an ambition of reconciling the 
moſt ſublime contemplations with thoſe ſtudies 
which I was conſtrained to relinquiſh. Purſu- 
ing this train of thought, I remarked with ſatis- 
faction, that there exiſts a natural connection a- 


mongſt the various truths which contribute to the 


happineſs of mankind. Our prejudices and our 


paſſions, often attempt to diſunite them; but to 


an attentive obſerver, they are all ſeen to ſpring 


from one common origin. By the effect of this 


affinity. the comprehenſive views of admini- 
ſtration,. the ſpirit of laws, morality and re- 
ligious ſentiments, are all intimately connected. 


By maintaining this beautiful alliance, a rampart 


is raiſed around thoſe great works which are 


deſtined for the proſperity of States r the 


16 


tranquillity of Nations, get 4 #\S 
Atte 


eee Foy ks, an 1 KAY'S the ma- 


; nagement of public buſineſs, . and made it, for 


any length of time, the object of his attention 


whoeyer has compared the various relations of the 


great whole gv ith the natural diſpoſitions of minds 
and characters. in ſhort, : whoever has obſerved 
the oppoſite intereſts, and perpetual competitions 
of. mankind, muſt be convinced, how much the 
beſt regulated government needs the aid of that 

inyifible ſpring, which. exerts. its ſecret influence 


on the conſciences of men. Thus, whilft I now 
attempt ta communicate fowe reflections on the 


importance 
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importance of Religious Opinions, 1 am not led 
ſo far from my uſual habit of thinking, as might, 
at the firſt glance, be imagined. When treat · 
ing of the Management of the Finances, I o- 
mitted no argument which might tend to de- 
monſtrate, That there is a cloſe connection be- 


tween the efficacy of Governments and the wiſ- 


dom of their adminiſtration; between the vir- 


tue of a Sovereign and the confidence of his 


people: I-ftill, methinks, follow the ſame train 
of ſentiments, whilſt, aſtoniſhed at the indifferen· 
cy which too generally prevails, I endeavour to 
reunite the moral duties of mankind to thoſe 
principles which are * n ang. med 
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Aſter ſtudying the intereſts of a Dua Na- 
tion, and ſurveying the whole extent af our 
political. ſocieties,” one may, perhaps, approach 
nearer thoſe ſublime ideas, which connect the 


general ſtructute of the human race with that In- 


finite and Almighty Being, the firſt _— 


ofa an the grows Rule of the dee. lags 
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FY 8 that — buſtle af ative Wen. 
niſtration, ſuch contewplations cannot be in- 
dulged: But they are inſenſibly formed and pre- 


pared, even amidſt the tumult of ; buſineſs ; and 


the tranquillity — Parr to ex- 
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Thee who fl he nich 1 . 
vernment, in vain ſtrive with aſſiduity, to pro- 
mote the general happineſs of mankind. Though 
deeply ſenſible of the important duties of office, 
in vain'idoes//a: public character undertake the 
cauſe of the people, and labour inceſſantly to de- 
fend the weak againſt the attacks of the power- 
ful. In this attempt he ſoon peroeives his own 
defect of ability, and the narrow limits of ſove- 
Pity for the - unfortunate 
is cheched by the laws of civil right; generoſity 
and benevolence, by juſtice; and liberty, by its 
| own abuſes. We obſerve'a conſtant ſtruggle be- 


, 
- * a 


reign authority itſelf; 
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The calm which ſueceeds the hurry of active 
life; appears to be the period moſt favourable to 
refletion. If any remembrance; or retroſpactive 
views of what is paſt, ſhould infuſe into your + 
mind a degrre of melancholy, you will be in- 
ſenſihly led back towards thoſe thoughts. which 
ſo long occupied | your attention. Thus, the 
mariner, when he has renounced the dangers 
of the ſea, ſometimes ſeats himſelf on the beach, 
and there obſerves, with ' tranquillity, the vaſt 
ocean, the: regular ſucceſſion of the waves, the 
eifect of the winds, the flux and reftux-of the 
tide, and the ſpacious firmament, where, during 
the night, amongſt lights innumerable, he di- 
ſtinguiſhes the lucid point which rege the na- 
e in l courſe. 
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tween merit and intereſt ;z—honour and for- 
tune; patriotiſm and ſelſiſnneſs. Thofs intervals 
in hic the paſſions ure truly unbiaſſed are but 
momentary; and unleſs ſome weiglty eircum- 


ſtances; ot à vigorons and ſalurary exertion” of = 


adminiſtration, forcibly recal a fenſe of the pu- 

blic good, a general languor pervades every mind, 
and ſociety finks into a confuſed maſs of blended 
and oppoſite intereſts ; in which ſupteme autho- 
rity only endeavours to maintain peace, without 
concern for any actual harmony, and without 
deſire to promote any favourable change, it the 
OE er or they people,” e . 3 5 


Amid theſe fartings and contradictrotis, which 
are always recurring, a miniſter difpoſed to re- 


flection, is perpetually reminded of the imperfect 


ſtate of things. He feels regret, no doubt, while 
he contemplates the great difptoportioh between 


his duties and his abilities ; and ſometimes he is 


difeouraged, on diſcovering the obſtacles and dif- 
ficulties which he maſt firrmount. He reats, 
with much labour, ſome bulwarks on the dank, 
the waters riſe, the torrent ſwells ; his firſt pre- 
cautions becoming infufficient, he muſt renew his 
works; and theſe being again thrown down, he 
is thus engaged in a continual ſucceſſion of fruit- 
leſs toil and unavailing attempts. What then 
might be the conſequence were the ſalutary tie 
of * ſentiments to be broken? How dread- 

. ful 


i 


Government no longer able to * h _—_ 
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ful would be the event were the operation of 
that powerful ſpting ever entirely deſtroyed? 
Soon ſhould we ſee! the hole ſocial ſtructure 
ſhaken from its foundation, and the hand of 


wo it vidio „ Fifnic 
„Bum 7 og ien 2 
1 The. 1 and che Love which. ate the. 
interpreters of his wiſdom, ſhould, have two great 
objects in view. to maintain public order 


and to promote the happineſs of individuals. 


But to accompliſh this double purpoſe, the aſſiſt- 
ance of Religion is indiſpenſably neceſſary. It 


is only by extending his cares to the general 


welfare of the community, that a Sovereign can 
promote the happineſs of mankind; becauſe ſuch | 
feelings as ariſe from the cheaters or peculiar 


5 ſituations of particular, perſons, are not dependent 


on him. He can only ſecure the public order by 


Rules and Laws ſolely applicable to actions, and 


merely to ſuch actions too, as can be diſtinctly 
defined. Beſides, theſe laws ſhould be applica- 
ble to Society i in a uniform manner; and they 
ſhould always haye a tendency to diminiſh the 
number of exceptions, ſhades and modifications 


by which the characters of its memhers are di- 


verſified, in order to prevent the abuſes 1 8 
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Such i is the procedure of ſovereign authority; 
ſuch the neceſſary diſplay of its: means and its 
powers. Religion, to accompliſh the ſame ends, 
follows a very different courſe.” It is not in a 
vague and general manner that ſhe influences 
the happineſs of men: It is -by-addrefling them 
as it were, one by one: By penetrating into the 
heart of each individual, and infuſing” into the 
ſoul conſolation and hope: By preſenting to the 
imagination the ſtrongeſt attractions; and by 
taking poſſeſſion of mens opinions, and occupying 
their thoughts. Availing herſelf of this dominion 
over them, ſhe ſuſtains their courage, and affords 
them comfort under the diſappointments and'af- . 
flictions incident to human life. In like man- 


ner, Religion contributes to the maintenance ot 


public order, by means abſolutely diſtinct from 
thoſe employed by Government: For ſhe not only 
regulates our actions, but our ſentiments; check- 
ing the errors, and reſtraining the inclinations of 


each individual. By repreſenting the Deity as 


knowing every ſerret thought, and as preſent on 
all occafions, ſhe exerts an habitual authority over 
the conſciences of men: She ſeems to watch over 
their emations. and to purſue them in all their 
ſubterfuges: Equally attentive to their inten- 
tions, their actions and their remorſe, ſhe ſeems, 
in her varied courſe, as yielding and flexible, as 


the deſpotic empire of the law * ver 


able and conftrained. | , 11 
Aaq4 | I 


— 


—— Wonen were the operation of 


that powerful ſpring ever entirely deſtroyed? 
Soon ſhould: we ſee the whole ſocial ſtructure 


ſhaken from its foundation, and the hand of 


Government no longer able to ſuſtain the N 
U fd nin 
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Tue Sppereign, . 
interpreters « of his wiſdom, ſhould, have two great 
objects in view. —to maintain public order ;— 
and to promote the happineſs of individuals. 
But to accompliſh this double purpoſe, the aſſiſt · 
ance of Religion is indiſpenſably 
is only by extending his cares to the general 
welfare of the community, that a Sovereign can 
promote, the bappineſs of mankind ; becauſe ſuch 
feelings as ariſe from the charaQters or peculiar 
| fituations of. particular, perſons, are not dependent 
on him. He can only ſecure the public order by 
Rules and. Laws folely applicable to actions, and 
merely to ſuch actions too, as can be diſtinctly 
defined. Beſides, theſe laws ſhould be applica- 
ble to Society i in a uniform manner; and they 
ſhould always haye a tendency to diminiſh the 
number of exceptions, ſhades and modifications 
by which the characters of its memhers are di- 


verſiſied, in order to prevent the abuſes ir 
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Such is the procedure of ſovereign authority; 
ſuch the neceſfary diſplay of its: means and its 
powers. Religion, to accompliſh the fame ends, 
follows a very different courſe. It is not in a 
vague and general manner that ſhe influences 
the happineſs of men : It is by\addrefling them 
as it were, one by one: By penetrating into the 
heart of each individual, and infuſing" into the 
ſoul conſolation and hope: By preſenting to the 
imagination the ſtrongeſt attractions; and by 
taking poſſeſſion of mens opinions, and occupying 
their thoughts. Availing herſelf of this dominion 
over them, ſhe ſuftains their courage, and affords 
them comfort under the diſappointments and af. 
flictions incident to human life. In like man- 


ner, Religion contributes to the maintenance of 


public order, by” means abſolutely diftin& from 
thoſe employed by Government: For ſhe not only 
regulates our actions, but our ſentiments z check- 
ing the errors, and reftraining the inclinations; of 


each individual. By repreſenting the Deity as 
| knowing every ſecret thought, and as preſent” 'on 


all occaſions, ſhe exerts an habitual authority over 
the conſciences of men: She ſeems to watch over 
their emations, and to purſue them in all their 
ſubterfuges : Equally attentive - to their inten- 
tions, their actions and their remorſe, ſhe ſeems, 
in her varied courſe, as yielding and flexible, as 


the deſpotic empire of the kg es. vrak LOVE 


able and conſtrained. , 2111 
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: Taught not, in ihis place, to extend theſe re- 
 fleftians farther ; ut I muſt add, that ut:Reli- 
gion, in ſome meaſure, completes. the imperſect 
work of legiſlation, if ſhe-muſt fupply the defect 
of thoſe means which Government is under the 
neceffity of adapting. the ſubjed of which I pra- 
| Poſe to treat, ſeems. not to be foreign to thoſe ob- 
jects of conſideration enn 
ep eee e 


| len wall aware, that, we..cannot explain the 
r — U 
fame time, fixing our attention on thaſe great 
truths on which they depend; and thus we muſt 
touch upon ſome queſtions cloſely connected 
with the deepeſt metaphyſics. We are, at leaſt, 
obliged to ſeek a defence againſt thoſe arguments 
opinions, and repreſs the moſt, intereſting and 
 iapaſſiened ſentiments of the human mind: ar- 
 guments'by which ſome have attempted, to re- 
duce man to a vegetable,—to. make the exiftence 
of the univerſe, the n mo- 
e er wee 


i Wes 1 Ses the. immenſe htitude of mp 
ſubje@, ] was, 20 doubt, intimidated ; but L 
could not think this a ſufficient reaſon for relin- 
quiſhing mx undertaking: And fince moſt of 
the philoſophers of the preſent times. have united 
4 r 2 againſt 
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A igd Mate opinions which be Behr of Nature 
itſelf ſeems to have rendered ſacred, it is become 
neceſſary to admit almoſt all who may offer 
tchemſelyes to the combat; and even to ſelect a 
champion from the main body of the army, ſince 
thoſe —— 
VN | 


Beides thor is. no > ſubjea * popping 
which ſeems more proper to employ. the atten- 
tion of reflecting minds, than metaphyfical en- 
quiries; for it is by thought alone that they can 
be fathomed. The light we obtain on this ſub- 
jec by acquired knowledge, is in ſome. meaſure 
loſt, in the obſcure depths. we muſt ſound, and 
in the vaſt ſpace we muſt traverſe, in ſearch of 
it: Thus it were better, perhaps, that every one 
ſhould enter at random inte thoſe labyrinths 
where the paths already traced lead to no con- 
cluſion. Beſides I have often obſerved, even in 
thoſe ſtudies where the aſſiſtance of ſcience is in- 
diſpenfible, that a certain value is due to the 
particular efforts of each genius, which, tracing 
out a path for itſelf, and indebted to Nature 
alone for its. peculiar formation, preſerves in its 
progreſs a character of its own. It is then, and 
then only, that our mode of thinking becomes 
altogether diveſted of ſervility : And when thoſe 
principles which we deduce from refleQian, co- 
incide with'the opinions of others, this conformity 
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rity without hope. Thus after having, I think, 
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has nothing ſleviſh in it, nor are the lighteſt marks b 


nnen 


Lib, 


Trins 


In vain would man lat eee 
truth; in vain does he affect an abſurd indiffer- 
a und contempt for aneient opinions: No 
idea can be more worthy of our ſerious medita- 


. tions, nor is there any on which it may be more 


allowable to expatiate, according to the utmoſt 
of our intelligence and penetration, than that 
moſt ſublime one of a SurkRENMEH BEING, to whom 


we are related: An idea, which though too im- 


menſe for us to comprehend, yet every moment 
ſtrikes the ſoul with deep eee n e 1 n. 
* heart 3 5 . err N 2 

There ure concerns, methinks, which may XY 
confidered as patriotic by all intelligent and 


feeling beings : And while the inhabitants of 


the ſame- country, and the ſubjects of the ſame 
prince, are conſtantly engaged in one common 
plan of defence, the Citizens of the World ſhould, 


with an anxiety equally inceſſant, give every 


new and poſſible ſupport to thoſe exalted opi - 
nions on which the true dignity of their exiſt- 
ence is founded ; and which guard their imagi- 
nation from the hideous proſpect of an exiſtence 
without origin, action without liberty, and futu- 


proved 
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proved myſelf a citizen of France, by my admi- 
niſtration and by my writings, I-wiſh to unite my- 
ſelf to a community ſtill more extenſive, —that 
of the Whole human race: In this manner may 
a perſon extend his utility through a wider cir- 
cle, without withdrawing his affections from 
thoſe with whom he is more immediately con- 
nected, or neglecting his primary and moſt im- 
portant duties. This happy privilege we derive 
from gur thinking faculties, that ſpiritual portion 
of ourſelves which can comprehend” the paſt, dart 
into futurity, and deeply intereſt itſelf in the deſ- 
tiny of men of all countries and of all ages. A 
veil is, no doubt, drawn over the greater part 
of thoſe truths which our curioſity would lead 
us to inveſtigate; but thoſe which a beneficent 
God has permitted us to diſcern, are amply 
ſufficient to guide and inftrat us; and we 
cannot at all times divert our attention from 
them, without being guilty of ſupine negli- 
gence, and a total indifference to the ſuperior 
intereſts of men. How diminutive, indeed, 
do all things appear when compared with 
thoſe contemplations, which extend the ſpan 
of our exiſtence, and by detaching us from 
the duſt of the earth, ſeem to unite our ſouls to 
the infinity of ſpace, and our duration of a day 
to eternity itſelf ! Above all, this is worthy of 
080 conſideration, ye who poſſeſs ſenſibility, 

: and | 
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and who feel the want of a Supreme Being, who 
look for that ſupport from him, ſo neceffary to 
your weakneſs, who ſeek in him that guardian 
and protector, without whom, painful folicitude 
will perpetually aſſail you, and deſtroy thaſe 
ſoft and tender affeftions which ee a 
nn 


I muſt ſay, there perhaps never was a i 
when there was a more preſſing neceflity for re- 
calling to the minds of men, the high unport- 
ance of religious fentiments : For they are ts be 
conſidered merely as prejudices, if we may give 
credit to the preſent ſpirit of licentionſnefs and 
levity,—to the laws dictated by the faſhionable 
world, and what is till more eflential,—to thoſe 
philoſophical diſſertations which prompt and 
ſupport the Tons. Nas of "ww and 
vanity. | 


There is no form of Religion, dowbtlcfs, to 
which notions more or leſs myſtical. have not 
been attached ; nor in which thoſe opinions have 
not been taught and defended in a dictatorial 
manner, and in a tone of authority by no means 
proportioned to the evidence adduced in their 
ſupport. This. being the caſe, there have, at all 
times, been diſputes about particular modes of 
worſhip which 3 nations have adopted: 
P SEL But 
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But it is chiefly in the preſent age, that a cer- 
tain'claſs of men have ſprung up, of eminent wit 
and abilities, who, being intoxicated by the fa- 
cility of their victory, have carried their ambi- 
tion ſtill farther, ' and have daringly ventured to 
attack the reſerved body of that army of which 
r Per ings. 75 


The ſtruggle beteten thoſe who would im- 
perioufly demand implicit aſſent to their opini- 
ons, with others who pretend they ought to re- 
ject every thing with diſdain that is not demon- 
ſtrated, will always be a fruitleſs combat, and 
can only be productive of blind averſion and un- 
juſt contempt. Some endeavour to-injure their 
adverſaries; others only to humble them; while 
the good of mankind, and the true benefit of 
ſociety, are totally left out of view in the con- 
teſt, Tes, the real love of uſeful truths, the im- 
partial ſearch after them, and the defire of point- 
ing them out, theſe ſentiments, ſo amiable, fo 
truly eſtimable, ſeem to be entirely unknown. 
I ſee; permit me to ſay it, I ſee at the oppoſite ex- 
tremities of the arena, the ſavage inquiſitor, and 
the inconfiderate philoſopher : But neither the 
faggots lighted by the one, nor the derifions of 
the other, will ever diffuſe any ſalutary inſtrue- 
tion. In the eyes of a rational man, the ſeveri- 
ties of the e add no more to the ſway of 

a true 
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true religious ſentiments, than the jeſts of ſome 


licentious wits rags! a juſt triumph in 
prays pr rn I Feen een eee 


e auch . ia amid 
fo many deviations which are equally dangerous, 
we muſt endeavour. to mark out our path. All 


the opinions of mankind are ſubject to change; 


and, now, when the minds of men are be- 
come, more than ever, averſe to maxims of 


intolerance, , the fundamental principles of Reli - 


gion chiefly need our ſupport. Such is the 


daily decay of theſe principles, that to prepare 


ſome means by which their uſe may be ſuper- 
ſeded, ſeems, at preſent, to be an object with the 
public in general. Of late we have heard of 
nothing but the neceſſity of compoſing a moral 
_ Catechiſm, in which no Religious Principles 
whatever ſhould be introduced,—thoſe antiquat- 
ed reſources, which ought to dow been, 1 this 
und W enten. 1131 iin ens 
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attacked, could they ever be repreſented as uſe- 


leſs for the maintenance of publie order; and 


could the dull leſſons of political philoſophy be 
ſubſtituted in place of thoſe ſublime ideas, which, 


by the ſpiritual tie of Religion, bind the heart 


and mind to the pureſt morality. Let us exa- 
by Na | mine 
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mine if we ſhould gain any thing by the ex- 
change; let us ſee if the means propoſed can be 
put in competition with thoſe for which they 
are ſubſtituted, as being more ſolid and effica- 
cious. Let us enquire, if this newly recommend- 
ed doctrine, will diffuſe into the foul the ſame 
degree of conſolation; if it be caleulated for 
thoſe hearts which are poſſeſſed of ſenſibility: : 
Above all, let us confider attentively, if it can 
be accommodated to the capacity, to the degree 
of intelligence, and to the ſocial ſituation of the 
greater part of mankind. In ſhort, when we 


take into view the various conſiderations which 


are connected, in one way or another, with the 
important ſubject we propoſe to treat, we can- 
not heſitate boldly to oppoſe, with all our might, 
the vain ambition of thoſe who, availing them- 
ſelves of ſuperior abilities, endeavour to deprive 
man of all his dignity, to place him on a level 


with the duſt under his feet, and to render his 


foreſight a puniſhment :—Unhappy and deplo- 
rable fate ! from which, however, we are permit- 
ed to ſeek for a defence: Cruel and diſaſtrous opi- 
nion! which tears up by the root every thing 
around it; which relaxes the moſt neceſſary 


bands, and at once deſtroys the moſt deſſyhtful 
charm of life. 
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Thou Gop unknown! but whoſe, beneficent 
idea has ever filled my ſoul, If ever Thou throw- 
eſt a look on thoſe efforts which man can make 

to approach Thee, ſuſtain, my reſolution, enlight- 
en my underſtanding, exalt my thoughts, and 
reject not the deſire I have to unite ſtill more, 
if poſſible, the order and happineſs. of Society. 
with an intimate and juſt conception of Thy di- 
vinity, and a lively e of "_ W 
truth; that Len ws n % ber nr oss nd 
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Sin of moſt political ſocieties. 80 ſoon, 
however, 'as hiſtory exhibits to us men united in 
a national body, we, at the fame' time, diſcover 
the eſtabliſhment of a public worſhip, and the 
application of religious opinions to ſupport the 
laws eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of good or- 
der and ſubordination. Religious ſentiments, by 
the ſanction of an bath, bind the people to the 4 
Magiſtrates, and the Magiſtrates to their engage · 
ments; they inſpire à ſacred reſpect for obliga- 
tibet Whitratted beteten Sovereigns; and theſe 
ſentiments, more powerfully than diſcipline, at- 
tach the Soldier to his Commander. In ſhort 
their inſfue nee on the manners of individuals, 
has 'protiviced 1 
0 B | corded 
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corded in hiſtory, 1 many inſtances of noble dif- 
intereſtedneſs, in which the Citizen has devo- 


ted himſelf to danger or death for his country. 
But as A philoſophy has, of late, ſprung up 
amollg ite wböff enlichtenöd nations] ahi. 
ouſly employed in derogating from the re- 
ſpect due to Religion, diſſertations on remote 
times, and the various ſyſtems they abſurdly 
attached to Religion, would become an end- 


leſs ſource of controverſy. Let us then ſupport 


the cauſe we have undertaken to defend, by rea- 
foning alone, that opetation-of the mind, which 
is common to all countries and to all ages. 
There is perhaps ſomething weak and ſervile in 
our, wiſhing.ta. derive. aid. from ancient opinions: 
a Reaſon ought not, like vanity, to deck herſelf 
with, old parchments, or diſplay a genealogical 
tree: More dignified in her walk, and proud of 
her immortal nature, ſhe ought to derive every 
| thing from herſelf; and without depending on 

2 the ſhould Wepa, fo to ſpeaks, whe con- 

„At. um — 9 for the Philoſo- 
phers of. the. preſent age, to queſtion even the 
utility of Religion, and to endeayour to ſubſtitute. 
in place of its ,energetic influence, the dull in- 
ſtructions of political philoſophy. Religion, ſay 


they, i is a ſcaffolding fallen to ruins, it is time to 
give morality a more ſolid ſupport. But what 
| ſhall that ſupport de? In order to diſcover it, 
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and to form a juſt idea of its nature, we muſt con- 
fider particularly the various motives conducive to 
morality, which depend on the relative fituations 
of men, and then eſtimate the kind and degree 
of aid that may be aint * 9118 
ſuch influence. 

-T-think it is eaſy to conjecture what means 
thoſe philoſophers ſeek to employ, after tenoun- 
cing the efficacious aid of Religion: They would 


- avail themſelves, doubtleſs, of the connection 


which ſubſiſts between the intereſt of individu- 
als and that of the public: They would make uſe 
of the authority of the laws, and hold out the ter- 
tor of puniſnments; and they would, above all, 
rely on the aſcendency of public opinion, and the 
ambition which all men ought to have for the 


eſteem and approbation of others. 


Let us examine thoſe different motives ſepa- 
rately; And, firſt, directing our attention to the 
connection of the private with the public intereſt, 


let us (ee if there ſubſiſts any real union between 


them; and if we can deduce from ſuch principles, 


any moral nnn. N N wy 8175 truly 
. pelle 1 | 


ture. We can by no means conſider as an har- 


monious - compoſition, the various connections 


which we daily witneſs; eſpecially the habitual 


e 
50 B 2 authority, 
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authority,-xiches and poverty, luxury and mi- 


ſery: So many inequalities, and ſuch, a motley 


piece, could not form an edifice reſpectable for 
| the juſtneſs of its proportions. 


. Civil and political brder has then nothing ex- 


cellent in its own nature. We cannot perceive 
its advantages till we have accurately ſtudied, 
not only thoſe circumſtances of which the legiſ- 
lature muſt avail itſelf, but alſo the obſtacles 
which it muſt ſurmount. It is oniy by deep 
reflection, therefore, that we come to diſcover 
how thoſe fingular connections, eſtabliſhed by 
the ſocial laws, form the ſyſtem beſt calculated 
to balance and unite ſuch an immenſe diverſity 
of intereſts. Here then occurs a weighty ob- 
jection to the influence. of political morality, 


That we muſt aſſume an abſtract and com- 


pꝓlicated idea as the baſis of our love of order.“ 


What effect would the ſcientific harmony of the 


great whole produce on a vulgar mind, when put 
in competition with the perpetual ſenſe of injuftice 
and inequality, which ariſes from the aſpect of 
. every part of the ſocial conſtitution, when viewed 
in a detached and partial manner? And how 
inconſiderable is the number of thoſe who are 
able to connect all the links of this vaſt chain? 

In the beſt regulated ſocieties, ſome muſt, un- 
. ayoidably, enjoy all the comforts and conveni- 
encies of life, without toil and without trouble; 


* e RA number, muſt be 
U | | | obliged 
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© obliged to earn, with the ſweat of their brows, the 


leaſt poſſible recompenſe for their labours, a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence : Some will be attended in their fick- 
neſs, with all the care which officious tenderneſs 
and ſkill can afford, whilft others are reduced, 
in a public hoſpital, to partake of thoſe mo- 
derate ſuccours which the humanity of the So- 
vereign provides for indigence: Some muſt be 
in a condition to laviſh on their family all the 
advantages of a long education, whilſt others, 
impatient to free themſelves of ſo burdenſome a 
charge, are conſtrained to watch the firſt dawn 
of badily ſtrength, to employ their children in 
ſome profitable labour. In ſhort, the ſplendour 
of riches muſt ever form a contraſt with the rags 
of poverty. Such are the inevitable effects of 
the laws of private right. The principles of theſe | 
truths, I have had an opportunity of diſcuſſing, 


in the work I compoſed on Adminiſtration. and 


Political Economy; but I muſt here repeat them, 
ſince they appear to be ſo cloſely connected with 
other general views. The eminent power of pro- 
perty has a more extenſive influence than al- 
moſt any other of our ſocial inſtitutions. This 
conſideration was applicable to the right of the 
people, in the regulations regarding the victual- 
trade: It ought to be kept in view in tracing 
the duties of adminiſtration ; and it is ſtill more 
important to the preſent ſubject, while we exa- 
uy toe B3 mine 
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authoxity.——giches and poverty, luxury and mi- 
ſery: So many inequalities, and ſuch. a motley 
piece, could not form an edifice reſpectable for 

the juſtneſs of its proportions. a 
Qivil and political drder has chen nothing ex- 
cellent in its own nature. We cannot perceive 
its advantages till we have accurately ſtudied, 
not only thoſe circumſtances of which the legiſ- 
lature muſt avail itſelf, but alſo the obſtacles 


which it muſt ſurmount. It is only by deep 


reflection, therefore, that we come to diſcover 
how thoſe fingular connections, eſtabliſhed by 


the ſoeial laws, form the ſyſtem beſt calculated 


to balance and unite ſuch an immenſe diverſity 
of intereſts. Here then occurs a. weighty ob- 
jection to the influence. of political morality, 


That we muſt aſſume an abſtract and com- - 


* plicated idea as the baſis of our love of order. 


| What effect would the ſcientific harmony of the 


great whole produce on a vulgar mind, when put 
in competition with the perpetual ſenſe of injuftice 


and inequality, which ariſes from the aſpect of 
. every part of the ſocial conſtitution, when viewed 


in a detached and partial manner.? And how 
inconfiderable is the number of thoſe who are 


able to connect all the links of this vaſt chain? 


In the beſt regulated ſocieties, ſome muſt, un- 


| . ayoidably, enjoy all the comforts and conveni- 


encies of life, without toil and without trouble; 
_ e the greater number, muſt be 
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i obliged to earn, with the ſweat of their brows, the 


leaſt poſſible recompenſe for their labours, a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence : Some will be attended in their fick- 
neſa, with all the care which officious tenderneſs 
and ſkill can afford, whilft others are reduced, 
in a public hoſpital, to partake of thoſe mo- 
derate ſuccours which the humanity of the So- 
vereign provides for indigence : Some muſt be 
in a condition to laviſh on their family all the 
advantages of a long education, whilſt others, 
impatient to free themſelves of ſo burdenſome a 
charge, are conſtrained to watch the firſt dawn 
of badily ſtrength, to employ their children in 
ſome profitable labour. In ſhort, the ſplendour 
of riches muſt ever form a contraſt with the rags 
of poverty. Such are the inevitable effects of 
the laws of private right. The principles of theſe 
truths, I have had an opportunity of diſcuſſing, 
in the work I compoſed on Adminiſtration. and 
Political Economy ; but I muſt here repeat them, 
ſince they appear to be ſo cloſely connected with 
other general views. The eminent power of pro- 
perty has a more extenſive influence than al- 
moſt any other of our ſocial inſtitutions. This 
conſideration was applicable to the right of the 
people, in the regulations regarding the victual- 
trade: It ought to be kept in view in tracing 
the duties of adminiſtration ; and it is ſtill more 
NT to the preſent ſubject, while we exa- 
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mine hn ecke of moral infiru@tion is moſt 
ſuitable to'mankind. \ 
In ſhort, fince it is eſſential to the Kiva of 25 

vil right, to introduce and conſtantly ſupport 
an unequal diſtribution of property; fince it is 

e. ſſential to thoſe laws, ta reduce the moſt nume- 

{ rous claſs of mankind to the bare neceffaries 

of life; the unavoidable conſequence of ſuch a 
conſtitution muſt be, to maintain, among men, 
habitual ſentiments of envy and jealouſy. In 
vain would it be urged, That theſe laws alone 

can excite men to labour, animate induſtty, pre- 
vent diſorder, and prove a check to acts of ar- 
bitrary authority. All theſe confiderations, 
though, no doubt, ſufficient to determine the 
opinion and will of the legiſlature, cannot ſtrike, 
in the ſame manner, the abje& wretch, without 
fortune, without | reſources, and without hope. 

Such a man could never pay willing homage 
to the beauty of the great whole, while he found 
nothing allotted to him but eee mean- 
neſs and contempt. - 

In the greater part of political N men 
are miſled by reſemblances and analogies. The 
intereſt of ſociety is certainly compoſed of the 

"intereſts of all its members: But it follows not 
from this explication, that there is an immediate 

and conſtant correſpondence between the general | 
intereſt and the intereſt of individuals. Such 
emen. „ ſuch identity, could only be ap- 
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plicable to an imaginary ſocial body, which 
might be repreſented as divided into ſeveral: dif- 
ferent parts, of which the rich might be conſi- 
dered as the head, the poor, the hands and the 
feet. Political ſociety, however, cannot be con- 
ſidered as one united body, except under ſome 
particular relations; while, with regard to others, 
it is divided into as er | 
are individuals. 

1 rr 6 1 
ſuſceptible of many different conſtructions. It 
is indeed one of thoſe principles which we are 
accuſtomed to receive, and tranſmit to others, 
in their moſt ordinary acceptation, without 
perceiving the complex ideas of which they 
are compoſed, till we have analyſed them, in 
order to diſeover their conſequences; in the ſame 
manner, as the diverſity of colours in a ray of 
light, is not 5 till it is divided by the 
help of a priſm. - 

be ſtructure of the PSY len ie Na 
eſteemed one of our moſt admirable con- 
ceptions : Yet this ſyſtem is not fo cloſely united 
in all its parts, that any remarkable derangement 
would be the neceſſary conſequence of a few ir- 
regular movements. A man who violates thoſe 
laws, does not quickly diſcover the influence of 
his actions on the ſocial intereſt :' But he enjoys, 
or thinks he enjoys, immediate advantage from 
his crimes. 
- B4 Were 
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Were a Theatre to be on fire, it would, doubt- 
leſs, be the general intereſt of the company that 
each ſhould retire in regular order; but if the 
perſons moſt diſtant from the entrance, believed 
they might eſeape- ſooner from the danger, by 
forcing their way through the ſurrounding 


crowd, they would aſſuredly refolve to commit 


er. However, the advantage of being reſtrained 
to regularity in ſuch circumſtances, appears a 


page eee RAG the univer- 


Government is ect e af pu 
blie- order: The defign of its inſtitution confines 
it to conſult the general welfare. But the need 
it has of great power to enforce the execution of 
its decrees, proves ævidentiy, that it is the enemy 
of many, while it acts in the name of all. 

It is then a mere illuſion, to hope that morali- 
ty may be founded on the connection between 
public and private intereſt; or to imagine that 
the empire of the ſocial laws can ſubſiſt without 


laws can have ng decifive influence, on perſons 


who were never intereſted in their eftabliſhment. 
Although the moſt remote origin ſhould be 
aſeribed to the hereditary diſtinction of property; 
yet it is certain, that thols ſucceeding inhabitants | 
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of the earth who are indigent, being ſtruck with 

the unequal diviſion. of its rich domains, and not 
traced by nature, would have juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint. They would be entitled to ſay, All theſe 
compacts and partitions, this diverfity of lots, 
+ which procure to ſome abundance and repoſe, 
to others labour and poverty; indeed the whole 
bol theſe. laws are only advantageous to a few 
_ + privileged perſons; We cannot therefore ſub- 
mit to them, unleſs compelled by the fear of 
« perſonal danger. Of what avail then, would 
they aſk, are thoſe ideas of juſtice and injuſtice, 
+ of which we hear ſo much? What import 
* thoſe diſſertations on the neceſſity of adopting 
certain regulations for the order of the ſociety ? 
Our minds cannot aſſent to principles, which 
though general in theory, become particular in 
their application. We have the proſpect of retri- 
+ butian. and reward, while the principles of vir- 
tue, of ſubmiſſion and forbearance, are connect- 
ed with religious ſentiments, —while we be- 
lieve ourſelves accountable to that Supreme 
Being, whoſe will and whoſe laws we adore; 
+ from. whom we have received all things; 
and whoſe approbation is offered to us as a 
motive of emulation, and an object of recom- 
« pence : But if the contracted period of our 
life, ſhould limit our whole concerns and inte- 
$ relts within its narrow compaſs, and ſhould be 
nes the 
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© the boundary of all our views and our hopes, 


What reſpect could be due to thoſe whom na- 
ture has formed our equals, - men ſprung from 
© lifdlefs clay, like ourſelves, deſtined there to 


return, to ſink for ever, and mingle with us in 


the duſt? The rich have ſurely invented the 
laws of juſtice, that they might be the more 
_ © ſecure uſurpers. Let them deſcend from their 
lofty ſituation; let them place themſelves on 
the ſame level with us; or, at leaſt, let them 
© beſtow- on us a more equal ſhare of fortune, 
and we ſhall then be enabled to perceive, that 
© the laws of civil right are beneficial. Till 
* then we ſhall: have juſt reaſon to continue 
© enemies to thoſe laws which we find ſo diſad- 
_ © 'vantageous. Beſides, we cannot comprehend 
© how it is in the name of our own intereſt, that 
we are required to renounce the deſire of ſhar- 
ing in that abundance which ſurrounds us.“ 
Such is the ſecret language which all men 
muſt hold, who are oppreſſed by the hardſhips 
of their lot; or even thoſe who, in their habitu- 
al ſtate of eri feel themſelves oontinually 
aurt by the fight of luxury and magnificence. 
It would be difficult to combat theſe argu- 


en by endeavouring to depict in ſtrong co- 
lours, the vanity of all pleaſures, the deceitful- 
_ neſs of the greater part of thoſe objects which 
excite our ambition, and the languors which 
e in their train. Theſe reflections have 


doubtleſs 


"ij 
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-  Abubtleſs ſome weight and efficacy :/ But if we 


attentively conſider the ſubject, whatever: de- 


| ſerves the name of conſolation in this world, 


can be ſucdeſsfully addreſſed only to ſouls that 
are prepared to receive it by ideas, more or leſs 


diſtinct, of religion and piety. For we cannot 


remove the obdurate and ſullen dejection of 


the unhappy and envious wretch, who has 


totally rejected all hopes of futurity: Rivet- 
ted entirely to the concerns of a life, which 


is for him eternity and the univerſe itſelf, he 
becomes a ſlave to the immediate impulſe of his 


paſſions, from which it is impoſſible to diſengage 


him. He can lay hold of no idea, however 
vague, on which he can found his hope; nor 
can he find any ſource of ſatisfaction. As reaſon 
itſelf requires the-continual aid of the imagina- 


tion, he can neither receive comfort from the 
condolence of his * nor from his o.] re: 


flections. | 

Again, it may be aid that the ditt. 
banden of happineſs and miſery is, in general, 
more equal than we commonly imagine. It might 


alſo be demonſtrated in a rational manger, that 
labour is preferable to indolence; and it might 
be pronounced with truth, that trouble and 


anxiety are often the concomitants of riches, 
vhile contentment of mind ſeems to accompany 
med iocrity of fortune. It muſt be acknowledged, 


at the ſame time, that theſe axioms can on 


* „„ * 4 
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appear juſt in the eye of the moraliſt, who con- 
ſickers man in a comprehenſive point of view, 
and reckons on a general proſpect of his whole 


life. 
riches, while we, at the ſame time, contemn thoſe 


riches, by undervaluing the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages which they procure. Such ſubtle ideas, 


on the deceitfulneſs and illuſions of riches a 
ſuperiority converted into precepts, yet would 
they not prevent uncultivated minds from being 


truck by the evident inequality of condi- . 
tion, which appears between the rich and 


the poor. Here one would be apt to con- 
- clade, that one part of mankind have been made 
for the convenience of the other. The poor 
man employs his ſtrength and his time, to heap 


upon the opulent all the enjoyments of life; 
while the rich man, by giving in exchange a 


ſcanty ſubſiſtence, deprives himſelf of nothing, 
dnss the extent of his real wants is limited by 


the laws of nature, The equality can then only 


Ys A by the laffitude and apathy which 
proceeds 


Amidſt the ordinary courſe of our defires 
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proceeds from the very enjoyment of. pleaſures, 
But theſe diſguſts compoſe only the back ground 
in the picture of life. The common people do 
not perceive them; for never having known any 
thing but want, they can form np idea of the 
languors which ſucceed our various ſatieties. 

Shall it then be raſbly concluded, fince theſe 
iſtinQions of property obſtruct the eſtabliſn- 
ment of political morality, that we ſhould en- 


mote ages, when the degrees of mens ability and 
knowledge were incomparahly mare on a level, 
mankind could neither preſerve a community of 
property, nor an equality in its diſtribution: How 
can it then be imagined, that thoſe primitive 
connections can be re-eſtabliſhed, at a period 
when the diſparity of riches is ſo) immenſely in- 
creaſed, and at a time when the ſuperiority of 
rank and power is confirmed by > n 
ſtrength of diſciplined armies? 

Let us however ſuppoſe, * e 


tion of an imaginary world, an exact diviſion 


ſhould be made of the poſſeſſions moſt eſteemed 


by mankind. Even in this caſe, in order to 


maintain a true ſyſtem of equality, it would be 
abſolutely neceſſary, that every one ſhould faith 


fully perform the duties impoſed on him by 


the univerſal rules of morality; becauſe that is 
incumbent on each individual, in return for the 
2 made by the whole members of the 

ſociety; 


Y 


- 


gs and each private citizen muſt be com- 
| penſated by the community, for thoſe loſſes and 
indorweniencies to which he ſubjects himſelf. 
Felt cis alſo eſſential to obſerve,” that it is not 


only the true perſonal intereft; as diſcerned by an 


enlichtened mind, that muſt be connected with 
the public order, but alſo the private 1ntereſt; as 
perverted by the paſſioi 
guide will not ſuffice? Some yoke muſt be im- 
pofed,—ſome conſtant check muſt be abfolutely 
employed. Indeed nothing can be more chime- 
rical than to pretend, that a man, hurried on by 
an impetuous imagination, can be reſtrained, by 
endeavouring to recal to his remembrance, ſome 


principles and inſtructions, which; in the terms 


of the academie theſis, ought to be the reſult of 


| analyſer, of methodiving, of the art of dividing, de- 
1 Jning, developing and circumſeribing our idear®.- 


It would then be a bold undertaking i840. 


to attempt to conduct all mankind by reaſon 


alone, ſinee the firſt thing which reaſon diſ- 
covers is its 'own weakneſs. But when it is 
neceſſary to found on maxims which may be con- 


troverted. When the ſtrong motive e perſonat 


intereſt muſt be oppoſed to a moral confideration, 


| — can n no influence hae — "he help of 
ci. | nd prog; 


>, 


=. Tens, of the 1 e hes a 7 was es- 
poſed for the beſt Catechiſm of Morals, the inſtructions of _ 


| which tould be founded on the Priveiples of Natural Right 
q alone. 6 


+ and then a mere 
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found reflection, we call to mind the con- 
duct of certain early economiſts, who, after eſta- 
bliſhing extravagant principles on the monopo- 
lizing of grain, thought it unneceſſary to take any 
meaſures for preventing or ſuppreſſing popular 
commotions, till they ſnould actually happen. 

I think that our falſe reaſonings on the union 
of the perſonal and public intereſt, proceed from 
applying to the preſent ſtate of ſociety, thoſe 
principles on which it was originally founded. 
Our confounding theſe principles, though very 
natural, is the ſource of a multitude of errors. 
Let us endeavour to' make this propoſition plain, 
which at firſt ſeems difficult to be comprehend- 
ed. With this view, let us fancy for a moment, 
the ſpirits of the future generation aſſembled in 
an imaginary world. Let them be ſuppoſed ig- 
norant, before their arrival on the earth, what 
individuals ſhall be born of parents loaded with 
the gifts of fortune, and what others ſhall be be- 
ſet by miſery from their cradle. Let them; 
however, be made acquainted with the principles 
and laws of civil right, and let the confuſion be 
repreſented, which would be the inevitable con- 
ſequence of a perpetual fluctuation in the divi- 
ſion of property. Tkoſe individuals who are to 
compoſe the new generation, being equally un- 
certain of the lot reſerved for each by the acci- 
dent of birth, will, no doubt, unanimouſly aſſent 
| an dhe events — them: And, at this 

115121 inſtant, 
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inſtant, . while the connections of ſociety hay 
only a. ſpecu lative exiſtence,. the private ior 
may, with ju ice, be ſaid to be united to that of 
the public, But this unity immediately ceaſes, 
when each individual being a arrived on the earth, 


takes poſſeſſion of his lot. It is then no longer 
poſſible, that all the private intereſts ſhou con- 
cur. to maintain thoſe yaſt gradations of 


and fortune Which proceed from the chance 


birth. And the pak. o whole ſhare wy | 
thing has fallen but troubl ES and want, can oply 


become refigned to the inferiority of their condi- 
tion, by principles of religion, —thoſe ſublime ſen- 
timents, which alone can point out to them an 
eternal juſtice, and place them, mia. 
before time, and before the las. 
Nothing is cafier than to eſtabliſh conditions, 


and enforce the obſeryance of rules, at the in- 


tant when a lottery is to be drawn, The ad- 
venturers, having the ſame object in view, Pur 
all fair, juſt and proper, and peace rei 
common agreement: But as ſoon. as N 
and prizes are known, their minds change, their 
tempers grow. ſour; and without. the. reſtraint 
of authority, they would: become unmanageable, 
envious, quarrelſome, and ſametimes unjuſt 
violent "29:1 593. 


We now ſee, in 1 of whos le: 
ſaid, that a political Society in, contemplation; 


and i in un, offers to gur view two very..git- 


ferent 
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feretit- periods. Theſe periods not being ſepa- 
rated hy any apparent limits, ate Almoſt always 
confourided in the mind of the political mora- 
liſt. He who believes in the union of private 
intereſt; with that of the public, and who cele- 
brates that harmony, views only the general 
and original plan of Society; he who, on the 
other hand, thinks every thing amiſs and diſ- 
cordant, becauſe there are great differences of 
power and fortune among men, has gonſidered 


Society only under its actual viciſſituddes. Both 


theſe miſtakes have been adopted by celebrated 
writers. We: might, expect that a man“ hurried 
on by a lively imagination, and ſtrongly impreſ- 
ſed by preſent objects, would attend to nothing 
but the equality of conditions in Society; while 
the Philoſopher #, who, tranſported by his abſtrac- 
tions beyond the circle of human ſociety, per- 
ceives only the principles which have regulated 
the firſt formation of ciyil la wa. Thus, in moſt 
caſes, diſputes depend om placing the ſubject ip | 
different poſitions and in various lights. In the 
moral world there are ſo many ſtations, that the 


picture entirely changes, nnen 
of view. ans 2123614195 * 144 
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HI THERTO. ye have endeavoured to inveſtigate 
the effect which: might be expected from a 
ſyſtem of morality, the inſtructions of which are 


addreſſed to thoſe who have the moſt enlightened 


views of private intereſt: It now remàins to 
how, that no plan of education which requires 
time and reflection, can be adapted to the moſt 
numerous claſs of mankind. To be convinced 
ol this fact, We need only turn our attention to 
the condition of thoſe who are deſtitute of pro- 
perty, and void of tabents to ſupply its place. 
Obliged to have recourſe to hard labour, where 
the exertion of natural ſtrength is alone requi- 


fte, — their own conſent, and the power of the 
opulent, reduce the wages of this numerous claſs, 


to what is barely equal to the neceſſaries of 
life. They cannot without difficulty ſupport 
their children; and they are ſo-impatient to em- 
ploy them in ſome profitable occupation, that it 
i impoſſible they ſhould be ſent to public ſchools, 
except during their early infancy. Thus ignorance 
and poverty are in the midſt of our ſocieties, and 
the hereditary lot of the greater part of mankind. 
There is n6 relaxation of this general law, except 
in thoſe countries where Government encourages 
the high price of labour, and thus. affords the 
people fome means of reſiſting the deſpotiſm of 
fortune. Such being the inevitable effect of our 
"civil and political legiflation, How can we hope 
to prevail with all men, without diſtinction, to 
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agree in maintaining public order, by inftruc- 
tions, not merely complicated, but which re- 
quire thoſe to whom they are addreſſed, to 
proceed through a tedious train of previous rea- 
ſoning, in ordet to comprehend them. It would 
not then be ſufficient to beſtow ſalaries on in- 
ſtructots, it would be-alſo requiſite to pay the 
ſcholars for their time; ſince, for the lower claſs, 
u er early in e Srurrbal 
ſubſiſtence. 

Morality is not, like other Net ſeiences, a 
ſpecies of knowledge which we are free to ac- 
quire at our leiſure, The earlieſt inſtruc- 
tion is ſtill too late, fince man has a natural 
power to do miſchief, before his mind hecomes _ 
capable of reflection, or of connecting the moſt 5 
fimple ideas. 

A political catechiſm would not then be pro- 
per for the inſtruction of the people; nor could 
a ſeries of precepts founded on the union of 
public and private intereſt be accommodated to 
their underſtanding. Though ſuch a doctrine 
were to appear as juſt, as it ſeems to me liable 
to be diſpyted, its principles can never be ren- 
dered ſufficiently fimple and diſtinct, to make 
a proper impreſſion on thoſe whoſs education 
continues for ſo ſhort a time. Morality, found- 
ed on Religion, makes its way fo directly to the 
human heart, as to be perfectly ſuited to the 
7 FO: ſituation of each individual. So hap- 
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pily is it adapted to this purpoſe that it would 
ſeem to be deſtined for it by one of thoſe great 
Laws which regulate the order of the univerſe, 
Religion alone has power to perſuade with cele- 
rity, becauſe it excites our feelings, whilſt it 
informs the underſtanding; becauſe it alone is 
capable of rendering obvious what it recom- 
mends; in ſhort, becauſe it ſpeaks in the. name 
of God z and it. is eaſy to inſpire reſpect for Him 
whoſe power is every where evident to the eyes 
of the ſimple and the ſkilful, of en and 
men advanced to maturity. n 
In order to controvert this 0 let i it not 7 
alleged, that the idea of à God is of all others 
the moſt incomprehenſible; and that if uſeful 
inſtructions may be derived from a principle ſo 
metaphyſical, a much greater effect may be ex- 
pected from precepts which are founded on the 
common relations of life. Such an objection is 
a mere ſubtility, The diſtinct knowledge of 
the eſſence of a God, the Creator of the world, 
is, no doubt, above the comprehenſion” of men, 
of every age and of all faculties: This, however, 
is not the caſe, with the general idea, of a 
heavenly Power, who puniſhes and who rewards: 

Parental authority, and the helpleſſneſs. of in- 
fancy, prepare us early for ideas of obedience 
and command: And the world is ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous wonder, a theatre of ſuch continual pro- 
digres, that it is eaſy to annex, at an early period, 


hope 
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hope and fear to the conception of a Supreme 
Being. The infinity of a God, Creator and 
Director of the univerſe, is then ſo far from tend - 
ing to diyert our reſpect and adoration, that the 
obſcurity; with which He is enveloped” lends 2 
new force to religious ſentiments. A man often 
remains cool and unconcerned. amidſt the dil- 
coveries of his reaſon; but his paſſions are readily 
affected by the power of imagination: For this 
faculty of our ſoul excites us to continual acti. 
vity, by prefenting to the mind an unbounded 
proſpect, and by keeping us always at a certain 
diſtance: from our purpofe. Man is naturally 
diſpoſed to revere a power of which he cannot 
trace the origin. This innate diſpoſition obliges 
us carefully to guard children in their education, 
againk che inſinuation of the various imaginary 
terrars of which they are ſuſceptible. - Thus, not 
only the true idea of an All- powerful God, but 
the mere oredulous faith in ſuperſtitious opinions, 
will always have more influence on the inferior 
claſs of men, than abſtract precepts, or general 
conſiderations. I believe it might even be ſaid, 
with truth, that the future of this ſhort life, when 
we contemplate it, appears more. diſtant than 
the ſublime" perſpective offered to the mind by 
Religion: Becauſe that grand proſpect deeply 
intereſts our feelings, and the minuteſt deſerip- 
tion of reaſon can never equal in power, the 
W ardour of the emotions of the heart. 
8 1 


not yet been accumulated, where the diſtance 
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I refume che train of my reſlections; and 


more the increaſe of taxes keeps the people in 
deſpondeney and miſery, it becomes the more 
indiſpenſable to give them a religious education: 


For, while we are irritated by adverſity, we have 


moſt need of a powerful reſtraint and of daily 
conſolations. Succeſſive abuſes of ſtrength and 

authority, by overturning all the relations which 
originally exiſted among men, have raiſed an 
artificial and diſproportioned ftructure. - ; Thus 
the idea of a God is become more neceſſary than 
ever, in order to level this confuſed aſſemblage 
of diſparities. ' Were we even to imagine, that 
a people ſhould exiſt, ſubject only to the laws of 
political morality, we ſhould certainly repreſent 

a rifing nation, reſtrained by the prime vigour of 
patriotic virtue,—a nation in which riches had 


of the habitations from each other, contributed 
to maintain the order of families, where agri- 
culture, that ſimple and peaceable occupation, 
would be the favourite employment,—where 
the work of the hands would obtain a recom- 
pence proportioned to the ſcarcity-of the work, 
men, and the extenſive uſefulneſs of the labour; 
we ſhould, in ſhort, repreſent a nation where 
the laws and form of Government, would, for a 
long time, favour equality of rank and- property. 
ee 
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will here offer an important remark: That the 
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old Patent bodied, where men are. crowded. to- 
gether, the increaſe of riches. continually aug- 
ments the difference of fortunes, and the diſtance 
conſtantly mingled. It muſt; therefore, be a mora- 
numerous ſpectators of ſo much riches, and ſo 
many objects of envy,. who ſee, within their 
reach, une 
| warme eee e 
It may, perhaps, be aſked, in — 
of theſe reflections, Whether Religion, which 
ſtrengthens every tie, and fortiſies every obliga- - 
tion, is not favourable to tyranny ?. r 
cluſion would be abſurd. However, Religion, 
which comforts us under all afflictions, would alſo 
ſoothe the ills which ariſe from deſpotiſm; but 
it is neither the origin nor the ſupport of it. Re- 
ligion, well underſtood, would only give its 
ſanction to order and juſtice: And the inſtruc- 
tions of political morality have the ſame end in 
view. Thus, in both plans of education, the 
rights of the Sovereign, as well as thoſe of the 
Citizens, conſtitute ſimply one of the elementary 
parts of the general ſyſtem of our duties. 
I ſhall only further remark, that the inſuffici- 
ency of political morality would appear ftill more 
obvious in a nation, ſubjet to an arbitrary 
prince, where the people would have no ſhare 


W For the perſanal and pu- 
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blic intereſts, not being - habitually connected, 
it were to be feared, that by holding out the 
union of theſe two intereſts as —— 
tive of virtue; the greater number of diſeiples 
5 would only retain this part of the precept, That 


a regard to-pvivate intereſt was admitted for the 


firſt prineiple. Every one would, conſequently, 


aſſume to himſelf the right of judging of the times 


and eircumſtaneeb when ſelfiſhneſs and 
are to be ſeparated, and when they are tobe united. 
What! a ſource of errors might not this become? 
Public good, like other abſtraR ideas, cannot be 
preciſely deflned. To the greater part of man- 
kind, it appears a ſea without bounds; and it 
requires not much addreſs or ſubtility to con- 


found all our analogies. One may judge how | 
we might model, according to our taſte, the al- 


lance of all the moral ſentiments, by conſidering 
with what facility men find the means of recon- 
ciling with ſome good quality, the habitual faults 


of their character. He who wounds without dif. 


cretion, values [himſelf on his frankneſs and 
courage: He who is cowardly and timid in his 
words and ſentiments, boaſts of his eaution and 


circumſpection; and by a new refinement, of 


which Thave ſeen ſome fingular inſtances, he who 
afks of his Sovereign | pecuniary favours, endea- 
vours to'perfudde him that he is impelled to this 
ſolicitation, only by a noble defire of honourable 
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the point of union which connects his paſſions 
with ſome virtue: Would they then be lefs ex- 
pert im finding: qut ſome conformity between 
their on intereſt and that of the publio? 
I confeſs, I cannot, without a degree of dif- 
guſt and horror, figure to myſelf a political 
ſociety, whereof the members, without any go- 
verning principle, are; only reſtrained by the 
| pretended connection of their private intereſt 
with the general good. What partial judges ! 
What multiplicity of opinions, ſentiments and 
wills! All would be in confuſion, if men were 
left at liberty to draw their own concluſions. 
They muſt abſolutely have one ſimple idea for 
the rule of their conduct, eſpecially when the 
application of this rule may be infinitely diverſi - 
ed. When God delivered his laws from Mount 
Sinai, he needed only to ſay, Thou Halt not 
« fkea”: And with the tremendous idea of that 
God, whom all nature calls to our mind, whom 
every thing impreſſes on the human heart, this 
ſnort command meat preſerves at all times a ſuf- 
ficient authority: But when political Philoſophy 
ſays, Thou Halt not ſteul', it ought to add to 
this preeept a train of reaſoning on the laws of 
right, on the inequality of conditions, and on 
the various ſocial. relations; and to perſuade us, 
it ought to recount every motive, obviate every 
objection, and repel all attacks. It would even 


* neceſſary, that by the. leſſons of this Philo- 
ſophy 


N 
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cophy, aue inb&ingcativieesnfde Munde bo 
qualified to follow the various ramifications 
which unite, disjoin, and reunite, afreſh, the pu- 
blic to the private intereſt, What an enterpriſe ! 
It is perhaps ſomewhat like attempting to employ 
_ courſe of anatomy, in order to direct a child 
in the choice of proper aliments, inſtead of be- 
ginning to conduct it way 2 2 bed 22 ne 
rity of its mother. | 
Ihe ſame am HE REN IE to all the 
virtues, of which the obſervance is effential to 
public order. What a taſk-would it be to per- 
ſuade a gallant, by reaſoning alone, that he 
ought not to deprive a huſband of the affections 
of his wife? Where would you aſſign him a di- 
ſtinct recompenee for the ſacrifice of his paſſion ? 
What elaborate arguments would be requiſite, 
in: demonſtrating to an ambitious man that he 
ought not, in ſecret, to calumniate his rival, — 
to the ſolitary miſer, armed with indifference, 
that he ought not ſo anxiouſly to avoid every 
opportunity of doing good, - to a man of an ar- 
dent and vindictive temper, that he ought not 
to yield to the impulſe of his paſſions,—to a 
needy man that he ought not to have recourſe 
to falſehood and deceit, to better his condition ? 
And how many other poſitions would offer 
the ſame” or till greater difficulties? Abſtract 
ideas, however well arranged, can only convince 
us by the longeſt method, ſince the peculiar na- 
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ture of theſe ideas is to diſengage our reaſoning 
from ſenſible. objects, and conſequently from 
ſtriking and ſudden impreſſions. Beſides, politi- 


cal morality, like every thing which proceeds 


from the mind alone, would be conſidered by us 
as a mere matter of opinion: An opinion from 


which we ſhould have right to appeal, at any 


time, to the tribunal of our reaſon. The leſſons 
of men are only repreſentations of their judg - 


ment; and the opinions of ſome, influence not 


the will of others. There is no principle of mo- 
rality, which relates only to what is abſolutely 
human, that would not be ſuſceptible of ſome 

exception or modification: And there is nothing 
more complicated than the idea of the connec- 
tion between virtue and happineſs. In ſhort, 
while the mind cannot, without difficulty, com- 


prehend the nature of that connection, the 


ohjects of our paſſions are every where apparent, 


and all our ſenſes are pre- engaged by them. 


The miſer beholds gold and filver: The am- 


bitious man thoſe honours which are conferred 


on others: The debauchee, the objects of his 

luxury: Virtue has nothing leſt but reaſoning; 

and ought, therefore, to be ſupported by religious 
ſentiments, and by the bear ——_ which 

_ accompany them. 

In a government then, in which politjcalia: mo- 


clude 


4 kality was ſubſtituted for a religious education, 
it would become indiſpenſably neceſſary to ex- 
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_exalt their minds: It would be requiſite. to 


divert their attention from the various compe- 
titions which excite ſelf. love and ambition: 
They muſt withdraw themſelves from the ſociety 
of women : And it would be incumbent. on them 
to'aboliſh the uſe of money, that alluring and 
univerſal repreſentative of all our gratifications, 


In ſhort, by depriving ; men of religious hapes, . 


and all thoſe | matives to virtue which: the 
imagination preſents, every exertion. muſt be 
ufed to prevent that unguarded imagination from 
promoting vice, and encouraging all the paſſions 
contrary to public order. It was becauſe Tele- 
machus was accompanied by a Divinity, that he 
could ſafely viſit the ſumptuous court of Seſoſtris, 
and the CRE Son: 124 e _ 
Calypſo. . 
In the gay; chalets 404 Bean pe- 
riod of youth, the authority of a guide is peculi- 
arly neceſfary. In order, then, to paſs with ſafe- 
ty through that ſeaſon of ſecurity and danger, we 
need principle which may command, not merely 
refleftions to counſel us; theſe can only have in- 
fluence in proportion to the vigour of the under- 
ſtanding; and the underſtanding cannot be 


formed without — 2 pol and a 44A conflict of 


opinions. 1 5 n Pn Wy 
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feelings, to the influence of which me are. parti- 
cularly ſubject i in gur early years. Thus though 
we could eſtabliſh a courſe of political morality, 
ſufficiently ſupported- by reaſon, for defending; 
men advanced to maturity from vice, I ſhould; 
ſtill ſay that ſuch a philoſophy would not be 
ſuitable to youth; for n this armour would, 
be too heavy. | ' £1113 $0 2304+ ie 

In ſhort, the leſſons. of b en which 
ä cannot govern us during the ardour of our paſ- 
ſions, ate equally, inſufficient. when, we are ex- 
hauſted by diſeaſe, and no longer able to com- 
prehend a Fariety of: relations :; But, ſo pleaſing 
are the emotions, which the voice of Religion 
excites, that in the gradual. decline of our fa- 
culties, we can fill liſten to ĩt. 

If we were perſuaded, however, chat there 
was on earth a, more certain encouragement; to 
virtue than religious ſentiments, their powers 
would be immediately weakened; they can nei- 
ther intereſt us nor govern us in @,partial man- 
ner; and if they did not, as we may lay, over- 
flow the human a, * * anne wang 
vaniſh. 

Religious jnfirugion, while. it | allembles all 
the means proper. c excite men to virtue, ne- 
glects nat, it is true, to point out the · onnection 
that ſubſiſts between the obſervance uf the laws 
of morality and the happineſs of life... but theſe 
conſiderations a ann mo- 
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ſuch” ſtrong -proofs as a fundamental principle 


ſion, in ſo far as we are able to convince them 


of the conſtant influence of a Providence. N 


all che events of this world. 


It is by no means incumbent on enen 4 


ſtructors to demonſtrate, that all the advantages 
which men ſo eagerly purſue, are always the im- 
mediate conſequences of obſerving the laws of 
order; for this important reaſon, 'That acts of 
ſelf denial, ſupported by an idea of duty, are 
changed into real pleaſures. The inward feel- 
ings, indeed, which the virtuous enjoy from 
piety, compoſe--an- eſſential part of their hap- 
pineſs. But what conſolatory reflection can a 
man have in his on breaſt, what ſelf. appro- 
bation can be afforded him, when he knows no 
other authority than that of political morality, 
and when virtue is only a coincidence of. the pri- 
vate with the public intereſt? + 


The object and ultimate end of Religion is 


certainly the happineſs of mankind. This hap- 


pineſs being placed at a diſtance, Religion con- 


| ducts us to it by ſalutary reſtrictions and tem- 
porary ſacrifices. It is converſant only with the 


moſt ſublime part of our exiſtence, that which 


detaches us from the preſent moment to connect 
us with futurity. It offers us hopes, which ſuf- 


tives, and it is not neceſſary to ſupport them by 


requires. Befides, when people are early taught, 
that vices and crimes lead to miſery on earth, 
theſe doQrines can only make a laſting impreſ- 
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ficiently diſengage us from our worldly co. 


cerns, to prevent us from yielding implicitly to 
mordinate ' deſires, and to the tyranny of our 


paſſions. Irreligion, on the contrary, whoſe leſ- 


fons teach us that we are only maſters of the 
prefent moment, contracts us ſtill more within 
ourſelves; and there is nothing either good or 


agreeable in ſuch a condition: For greatneſs. of 


every kind, depends on the extent of thoſe rela- 


tions which we comprehend; and, in this reſpect, 
our feelings and intelleg are ſubjected 10 the 


ſame laws. [Dt 27 4 eule bag 
"Thoſe: Wh — nenen religious .obli- 
gations as a matter of indifference, aſſure us that 


| lity on ſome general ſentiments which we have 
adopted. They do not, however, conſider, that 


theſe ſentiments derive almoſt: all their force and 


defire to weaken. ' Yes, even humanity, that en- 
dearing emotion of a noble ſoul; is animated and 
fortified by the idea of a Supreme Being. The 
alliance between men depends but little on 
conformity of ſtructure and organization; nor 
can it be attributed to the fimilitude of their paſ- 
ſions,. that continual ſource of ſo much hatred: 
It depends eſſentially on our connection with the 
ſame Author, the ſame Superintendent, the ſame 
Judge. It is founded on the equality of our right 
to the ſame hopes, and on that train of duties 
N ks inculcated 


\ *# ' 
— 


weight from that ſpirit of religion which they 
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ineulcated by * anch rendered reſpet+ 
able hy the habitual dominion -of religious opi- 
nions. It muſt, alas! be con feſſed, that men are 
ſo faulty, ſa umjuſt, ſelſiſn and ungrateful, in the 
eyes of thuſa who haye obſerved them collec- 
tively, that we: never can maintain harmony 


amongſt them by the mere leſſons of human wiſ- 


dom. We do not always reliſn ſuch inftruction 
becauſe it is amiable,” but verqcaſten, only be. 
cauſe we are conſeious, that it merits our eſteem. 


Les, even goodneſs and forbearanee, thoſe ſimple 


qualities, ſtill need to be adjuſted, from time to 
time, with at general and predominant idea, 


nmlich is the band of all dur virtues. We are 
28 „o much hurt, in various Ways, by the paſſiens 
of others, and eur ſelf- love is often ſo ſtrong 
; 2 "an@ ſo deeply rooted,” that we have heed of 


9 * 25 


ſlome ſuceour, to enable us, ate all times, to main - 
tain generous ſentiments, nme nn 


f the welfare af our fellow mortals. 


n ſhort, it muſt be confeſſed, that if al 
once come to conſider himſelf as a being that is 
the child of chance, or/of blind neceſſity, and 
tending only to the duſt from whence he ſprung, 
ne muſt neceſſarily deſpiſe himſelf. Far from 


alpiring at elevated and virtnous fentiments, he 
would conſider this ſort of ambition as a fan- 
_ nafſtic-idea, which conſumes in a vain, illuſory 


matmer, a patt of thoſe fleeting minutes which 


ie has to paſs on earth: And all his attention 


len | being 


— 
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being fixed on the ſhortneſs of life, and on the 
eternal ſilence which muſt | cloſe. the ſoene, he 
would only think o t devatr this reign of a 


a mere based ce 


Ho dangerous then would it be, to how 
mankind the extremity of the chain which unites 
them togethet! By knowing the ultimate boun · 


dary of their expectations; men: become ungrate - 
ful towards thoſe from whomithey no longer ex · 


pect any thing; and the fame ſentiment would 
weaken the power of morality, if our leaſe of 
exiſtence: were maniteſtly - only for this world. 
Religion, then, alone can ſtrengthen thoſe ties, 
and defend the entire ſyſtem. of our · moral duty, 

againſt the ſtratagems of reaſoning, and the fu 


tilties of wit. To oblige mankind to confidey = Y 
the laws of morality with due reſpect, they 1 = * D 
be early taught that the ſocial virtues — Re 


homage rendered to the perfections and to the 
beneficent intentions of the Author of 
Nature, that Infinite Being, who is pleaſed with 
the preſervation of order, and with the private 

ſacrifices which the accompliſhment of this grand 
deſign requires. But when I ſee modern Philo- 


ſophers trace, with an able hand, the general 
plan of our duties, when I ſee. them determine 
with accuracy the reciprocal obligations of ci- 
tizens,—and when, at laſt, they give for the 
| baſis of this legiſlation, ſelf-intereſt and the love 
WR I recolle& the ſyſtem. of thoſe Indian 
| D Philoſophers, 
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Philoſophers, who having ſtudied the reyotu, 
tibns of the heavenly Bodies, and being at a loſs 
firmament, thought they had obviated the difficul 
159 by placing the univerſe on the back of an Ele- 
pharm, and this Elephant on the back of a Tor- 
toiſe: Wie ſhallimitate theſe philoſophers; and 
lie them, proceed only by degradation, if we 
erer! attempt to form a chain of duties and 
moral principles, of whicli the ultimate: linke is 
not pluced above worldly — MING 9H 
beyond the limits of our W NT 
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ter, whether it were poſſible to found | mora- 
lity on the connection of the private with the pus 
blic intereſt, we come now to conſider, whether 
the puniſhments. inflicted by the Sovereign, and 
the ſway of public opinion, have ſufficient power 
to reſtrain mankind, and attach they to mY ou 
vance of their du. 

We ſhould proceed by common ideas, that we 
may advance gradually in the inveſtigation of 
the truth: We ought then, firſt to regollect he 
That the penal laws can only be applied to f 
offences as are known and proved. This Avi 
conſideration contracts their power within very 
narrow limits. But it is not merely crimes 


ſecretly, committed, which are beyond the cog- 
nizance of the law; we, muſt alſo place in this 
rank, every reptatiendible action, which, having 
no preciſe character, can admit of no diſtinct de- 


finition. Of theſe there are a prodigious num- 
\ D 2 ber: - 
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ber; The rigour of parents, and the in gratitude of 
r the cruel neglect of ſervants; treachery 
in fiendmpz the violation of domeſtie comfort; 
diſunion ſown in the boſom of families; "Is 
vity of principles in every ſocial coaiirice ; 
perfidious counſels ; artful and flanderous infinua- 
tions; rigorous dxercifh of. authority ;.. favour 


nd partlality of judges, their i inattention, negli- 


gence and ſeverity ; en dea vours to obtain places 
of 1 importance with a conſciouſneſs of i incapacity ; 
corrupt and feigned adulation offered to pringes or 
miniſters; -the indifference of ſtateſmen to the pu- 
blic Sad, Tcheir mean and pernicious jealouſies, 
rid thoſe political diſſentions which they excite, 
"oY ith N bee to encreaſe their own importance; 

Wars inffigated by ambition ; intolerance under 


the alle ſhew of zeal: And in ſnort, many other 


fatal evils which the law can neither follow nor 
Pele and Which may be productive of the 
ellteſt milchleßs, before they become liable to 


= cenfure.” We cannot” indeed wiſh that 


is cehftixe thould paſs certain bounds, becauſe 
thority when applied to "obſcure ' faults, or to 


as may be ſuſceptible” of yarious interpreta- | 


Wil ea te cherates* info tyranny. And as 


febtet as our Fentiments, no other than an in- 
il Wop over, whole guthority ſeems to partici- 
pal tlie divine influence, bas a right to to enter 


9 MERA of our hearts. 12 


there i 1s nothing ſo ſubtil as thought, nothing ſo | 


5 | 
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A man can only be interrogated at the 'tris 
bunal of his own \conſcience, with regard ta 
many actions and intentions which eſcape the 
vigilance of Government. Let us beware of 
aboliſhing the authority of this active and upright 
judge; let us beware of weakening it voluntarily, 
by imprudently truſting all to ſociul diſcipline 
alone. The power of conſcience is, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, more neceſſary in the preſent age; 
than at any preceding period. Though 2 
no longer preſents: to our view thoſe vices: 
crimes” which ſhock us by their deformity';y yet 
. licentioufneſs of morals, and refinement of man. 
ners, have, often by imperceptible ſhades, ſo neat⸗ 
ly approximated good and evil, vice and decency; 
falſehood and truth, ſelfiſhneſs and affected ge- 
neroſity, that it is become more important than 
ever to oppoſe this hidden depravity by an interior 
authority, -a power which may pry into the 
myſterious intricacies of diſguiſe, and whoſe action 
Rs PRE ee, ee N- 

artful and well concerte. 

A ſimilar authority, appears to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for the maintenance of public order; 
and it is, undoubtedly, for this reaſon, that ſe- 
veral philoſophic writers have aſſumed a like 
principle amidſt their Atheiſm. In ſuch a fyſtem 
all is wild theory. They talk of our bluſh- 
ing at the recollection of our follies; of dreading 
our own ſecret reproaches, and of fearing the 

D 3 condem- 
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condemnation, which, on calm reflection, we 
ſhall pronounce againſt ourſelves. Thoſe ſen- 
timents, ſo powerful, when accompanied with 
the belief of a God, can be referred to no cer- 
tain principles, When we take intereſt for our 
ſole guide, and aboliſh all the important con- 
nections that are maintained among men by re- 
ligious opinions; conſcience muſt then become a 
term without meaning, a word of no import in 
the language. We may indeed feel remorſe, that 
is to ſay regret; at being deceived in our- purſuits 
of ambition, in the promotion of our intereſt, — 
in the choice of means employed to obtain 
the reſpect and praiſe of others; or, in ſhort, 
in the various plans we form for our worldly 
advantage: But ſuch remorſe is only an exalta- 
tion of our ſelf-love. We deify, as it were, our 
judgment and underſtanding, and we, at laſt, 
make all our actions appear before theſe falſe 
idols, to reproach us with our errors and weak- 
neſſes. We thus voluntarily torment ourſelves ; 
but when this perſecution too long importunes 
us, we have it in our power. to command our 
tyrants to be more indulgent. The caſe is very 


different with the reproaches of conſcience. The 


ſentiments which produce them are neither com- 
pounded nor artificial. We cannot corrupt our 
judge, nor enter into any compromiſe with him; 
god! NE 16 which a r can 
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never deceive him. Even in the giddineſs, of 
proſperity, and amidft..the, intoxication, of the 
greatelt;ſucceſs, his looks are inevitably fixed on 
us, and we cangot without terror enjoy the, ap: 
plauſe and the triumphs we, have not merited. 
Several modern wxiters have laid it down as a 
maxim, That with good laws we ſhould always 
have morality ſuffeient; but I cannot adopt this 
opinion. Man is a, being ſo compounded, and 
his relations with. his ſpecies are ſo, various and 
ſubtil, that to regulate. his mind, and direct his 
conduct, he needs a multitude of, ſentiments on 
which the commands of the Sovereign can bays 
no influence. Simple and declared duties only, 
have been reduced to precepts by the legiſlators 4 
and there are innumerable. . Vacancies in that 
rough pile, termed civil laws. The laws demand 
| merely an implicit obedience ; And as they en: 
join or prohibit actions alone, being abſolutely 
indifferent to the private ſentiments of men, the 
moral ſtructure which they xaile, is, in many parts, 
a mere exterior form; and they ſeem to haye 
begun, if I may ſo ſpeak, at the. top of the edi- 
fice. Religion proceeds in a direct contrary 
manner.. It is in the heart, —in the deep receſ- 
ſes of conſcience, that ſhe places the firſt baſe: 
She. ſeems to poſſeſs the grand ſecret of nature; 
She, ſows in the earth Cf ſeed, "which is there 
nouriſhed, encreafed and transformed into nume- 
us branches; 5 and theſe, without any effort, 

24 © ſpring 
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fpring up and extend themſelves to d dimien- 
ons, afid in various forms. Le v0 

Let us fuppole; Dossenlz tnt ie wee ſotbetent 
fer the maintenance of public order, to reduce 
morality to the ſpirit of the civil laws; yet it 
would not be in the power of man to deduce 
from this affimilation, familiar inſtructions pro- 
per to form a code of education: For theſe laws, 


though ſimple in their commands, are not ſo in 


their principles. We perceive not, at ſirſt view, 
why the moſt juſt revenge ſhould be prohibited; 
why we have not the power to enforce the reſti- 
tution of our property, by the ſame means the 
plunderer has uſed in ſeizing it; why we have 
not right to reſiſt with vididiice the tyrannic 
oppreſſor; in ſhort, why certain actions, ſome 
indifferent in themſelves, and ſome hurtful to 
others, are condemned in a general and uni- 
form manner. Some comprehenſion indeed is 
neceſſary, to diſcover that the legiſfator has de- 
parted from cut natural ideas, In order that 
every perſon might not become a judge in his 
own cauſe, and to prevent each individual mem- 
ber of ſociety from determining by his own 
judgment, thoſe exceptions and diſtinctions of 


which every circumſtance is ſuſceptible. In the 


ſame manner, from motives not at firſt obvious, 
the laws treat with more rigour an offence which 
cannot be eafily detected, than a crime more re- 
prehenfible in itſelf, but of which the enormity 

| is 
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is more palpable. The laws obſerve the ſame 
rule with regard to crimes proceeding from 
the greateſt incitements, though our yield- - 
ing to theſe, might appear a palliative circum- 
ſtance in the view of  fimple juſtice. In ſhort, 
the laws, by adopting a determinate method of 
conſtraining debtors to diſcharge their obliga- 
tions,” prove that they are not compaſfionate- to 
unforeſeen misfortunes, nor actuated by other 
_ motives of equity which merit equal confidera- 
tion. All their attention is fixed on the con- 
nection which engagements have with thoſe 
political reſources that ariſe from commerce and 
its tranſactions. Thus, there exiſts a multitude 
of prohibitions, of penalties and gradations of 
puniſhments, which depend only on the general 
views of legiſlation, and agree not with the cir- 
cumſcribed good ſenſe which determines the 
judgment of individuals. It is then often from 
very extenfive and complicated confiderations, 
that actions are judged reprehenfible in the eye 
of law. It is impoffible, therefore, to erect on 
this baſe alone, a ſyſtem of morality, of which 
every one can have a clear perception. And 
fince the Legiſlator carefully avoids ſubmitting 
any thing to the determination of individuals, 
and often ſacrifices natural juſtice, to this prin- 
ciple, How then can he wiſh, at the ſame time, 
to give us for a rule of eonduct a political mora- 
lity altogether founded on reaſoning? 

We 
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We may further obſerve; that to che greater 


number of men, the ſenſe of the laws and the 


decrees formed by thoſe who interpret them, 
muſt neceſſarily appear to be blended, and 
united, ſo as to form only one object: And, as 


the judges are frequently liable to error, the | 


true ſpirit of . legiſlation . remains often in ob- 
ſcurity, and cannot be diſcerned. without dif- 
Sony; 1-460; 

The laws being the work. of our hand 
ing, we are, on that account, perhaps, diſpoſed 
to grant them a uniyerſal dominion. But I 
confeſs, I am ſo far from thinking that they can 
ever be ſubſtituted inſtead of the ſalutary,i in- 
fluence of religion, that I believe them inade- 
quate to regulate thoſe things which are im- 
mediately ſubjected to their authority. Thus 
we ſhould. confider, if the unhappy errors with 
which we reproach criminal tribunals; do not 
originate from the faults committed by ſoyereign 
authority 3 while it has referred all the duties 
of the judges to the injunctions of the law, and 
while it has refuſed further to confide in the 
conſcience and private ſentiments of the M agi- 
ſtrate. 

Let us illuſtrate this obſervation by a fingle e ex- 
ample, ſelected from many others. Suppoſe it 
were now required that the Legiſlator ſhould, of 
new, decide the important queſtion, with regard 


5 to the credit due to the evidence of . 
Wi 
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Will he not always be in hazard of error, whether 
he abſolutely rejects ſuch an indication of truth, 
or whether he makes the fate of a criminal depend 
upon it? How can he ſay, that the teſtimony of 
an honeſt man, deſcribing or identifying the per- 
ſon of his aſſaſſin, ſhould go for nothing with the 
judge? And how can he pretend, that a teſti- 
mony of this kind is ſufficient. to determine a 
condemnation, when he who gives the evidence 
appears ſuſpicious, from his bad reputation, from 
the motives which we may ſuppoſe to actuate 
him, or from the improbability of his aſſertion? 
The right courſe is then placed between theſe 
two extremes: But intermediate ideas are not 
conſonant with the abſolute language of law; 
we ought, therefore, in ſuch circumſtances to 
leave much to the wiſdom and integrity of the 
magiſtrate. So far from ſerving innocence by 
acting otherwiſe, we viſibly endanger it; for 
judges become habituated to account the law 
reſponſible for every thing; and, thus they im- 
plicitely obey the letter, inſtead of obſerving 
the ſpirit of it, —which is the anxious deſire of 
obtaining truth. What! ſome may exclaim, 
Do you wiſh that there ſnould be no poſitive in- 
ſtruction to ſerve as a guide in the examination 
of erimes, or to determine the character by which 
theſe crimes may be diſtinguiſhed ?. I mean not 
to ſay ſo; but I could wiſh, in a matter ſo im- 
portant, that there ſhould be united to the in- 

ſtructions 
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ſtructions which the prudence of the Legiſlator 
has given, thoſe hints which the ſagacity of the 


judges may afford, I could wiſh that the crimi - 


nal law had preſcribed to magiſtrates, not all 
that they are obliged to do, but all that they 
ought not to omit doing,—not only all that is 
ſufficient to determine their opinion, but alſo 
what ought to be the indiſpenſable condition of 
a capital puniſhment. Tempered by ſuch a ſpirit, 
the commands given by the law would be an 
excellent ſafeguard againſt the ignorance or poſ- 
fible prevarication of the judges. But as no ge- 
neral rule nor immutable principle is applicable 
to an infinite diverſity of circumſtances, I would 


give to innocence a new defence, by more im- 


mediately intereſting the morality of the judges 
to ſearch for and inveſtigate the truth. To re- 
mind them continually of the whole extent of 
their obligations, I could wiſh, that previous to 
their paſſing a ſentence of condemnation, raiſing 
one of their hands towards heaven, they ſhould 
pronounce, in a ſolemn and earneſt manner, 
theſe words, * I atteſt that the man accuſed be- 
fore us, appears to me guilty, both according 
© to the rules of law, and according to my own 
private judgment.“ It is not ſufficient that a 
judge ſhould be required to examine with pro- 
bity, if the proofs of 'an offence ate conformable 


to thoſe which the ſtatute repreſents as the indi- 


cation of truth; a 2 ſnould alſo be ad- 
| viſed, 
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viſed; that he ought to inquire into the truth by 
all the means that pulous anxiety can ſug- 
geſt. He ſhould know, that being called to de- 
cide on the life and honour of men, his undet- 
ſtanding and his heart, ought to be enliſted, as 
it were, in the cauſe of humanity, and that there 
are no limits oppoſed to the extent of his duty: 
Then; without omitting any of the enquiries re- 
_ quired by law, he would ſtrive to proceed till 
further; and without rejecting any evidence 
capable of making an 4mpreſſion on a reaſonable 
man, he would; at the ſame time, allow none 
to have ſuch decifive force, as to render the exa- 
mination of circumſtances unneceſſary. Judges 
would then make uſe of that inſtinctive mode of 
diſcernment, which is often more quick-fighted 
and penetrating than any other. They would 
not then diſdain to read even the looks of the ac- 
cuſer and accuſed; and they would not think 
it a matter of indifference to obſerve with at- 
tention, all thoſe emotions of nature, where 
truth is ſometimes painted with-ſo-much energy: 
Then; in ſhort, innocence, would be under the 
protection of ſomething as pure as itſelf, the 
ſcrupulous deciſion of a judge's conſcience. 
Perhaps, we have never properly conſidered 
how much a preciſe methodical order, when too 
ſervilely followed, contracts the mind. It be- 
comes then like a path traced between two 
panks, which prevents our diſeovering what is 
not 
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not in a ſtraight-line. The ſtrict obſervance of 
method prevents us from conſulting that in- 
ternal illumination, ſometimes ſo lively, of which 
the ſoul alone is the focus: For by ſubjecting 
us to a poſitive and regular procedure, and by 
making us delight in a determined path, which 
offers continual repoſe to our thoughts, it inca- 
pacitates us for exerciſing that delicate percep- 
tion, —thoſe natural ſentiments, which have no- 
thing fixed or circumſcribed, but whoſe unre- 
{trained efforts often make us approach to truth, 
as by a kind of inſtinctive inſpiration. | 
It would be deviating too far from the mat- 
ter in hand, were I to extend theſe reflections 
further; and I haſten to connect them with the 
ſubject of this Chapter, by repeating again, That 
fince the laws are inſufficient, even in the caſes 
fubmitted to their authority, and ſince they have 
_ abſolute need of the aid of religious morality, 
whenever they impoſe on their expounders duties 
that are a little complicated, they would be ſtill 
leſs able to ſupply the habitual influence of that 
motive, the moſt powerful of all, whoſe action 
alone, is ſufficiently penetrating to follow us in 
the mazes of our conduct, and in the labyrinth 
of our thoughts. 
I come now to mention ober conſiderations. 
All that is required by public order, all that is 
of importance to ſociety, ſome will ſay is, that 


criminals may not eſcape from the ſword of 
juſtice 


+ 


—— 


* 
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juſtice; and that an attentive ſuperintendence 
may detect them, under whatever cover they 
ſeek to conceal themſelves. I will not here re- 
peat the various obſtacles which are oppoſed to 
the plenitude of this vigilance; every one may 
eaſily form an idea of them: But I proceed to 
obſerve, That in conſidering the actual ſtate of 
Society, we ought not ta forget that religious 
ſentiments have greatly diminiſhed the taſk of 
government. Anl entire new ſcene would open, 


had we only for our guide a political morality, 


It would not then be a few men without prin- 
ciples who would diſturb the public order; more 
able actors would mix in the throng. Sooke con- 
ducted by mature reflection, others hurried away 
by ſedueing appearances, would be inceſſantly 
at war with all thoſe whoſe fortune excited their 
jealouſy, Then indeed we ſhould diſcover the 
many and various opportunities there are of 
doing evil and injuring others. All theſe ene- 
mies of public order, being unmoleſted by the 


reproaches of conſcience, would daily become 


more expert in the art of eluding the purſuit 
of juſtice; and the dangers to which the im- 


prudent expoſed themſelves would not Giſcou-" 


rage the more ſkilful. 
It is then, if I may fo ſpeak, dai the 225 
find men in a healthy conſtitution, and in a tem- 


perate ſtate, prepared by religious inſtruction, 


that they can n peſtrajn them. But were a ſyſtem 
of 
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of education merely political, ever to prevail, 
new precautions, and new reſtraints would be- 
come indiſpenſably neceſſary. Thus we ſhould be 
looſed from the mild ties of religion, to have our 
civil ſlavery encreaſed, and our necks bent under 
the hardeſt of all yokes, that which is u 
by our fellow creatures. 

Religion, whoſe influence ſome wiſh us to re- 
ject, is better adapted than they imagine, to the 
ſtrange mixture of pride and weakneſs which 
conſtitutes our nature: And for us, ſuch as we 
are, its operation is far preferable to that of the 
penal laws. It is not before his equals, armed 
with the rod of Vengeance, that the culprit is 
made to appear; neither is he abandoned to 
their ignorance, or inexorable juſtice ; it is at the 
tribunal of his own conſcience that Religion ac- 
cuſes him. She humbles him before God, the 


Sovereign of the world, and comforts him in the X 
name of a tender and merciful Father. Alas ! 7 
ye who wiſh to refer every thing to private in- I 
tereſt and public puniſhment, How would you m 
then deprive us both of our conſolation and of =_ 
our true dignity? But permit me to liſten to - gs 


thoſe commands which come from on high: Let 
me turn my attention from the menacing ſceptre 
which the potentates of the earth wield in their 
hand: Let me account to Him, who is greater 
than them all, and before whom they ſhrink to 
1 Let me, in ſhort, addreſs myſelf to 
Him 


r 
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Him who pardens, and who, at the moment I 


have offended, permits me ſtill to love Him and 
rely on his forgiveneſs! Alas! without the 
idea of a Go, without this connection with a 
Supreme Being, the Author of Nature, we 
ſhould only liſten to the mean couneils of ſelfiſh 
prudence; it would only be neceſſary to flatter 
and adore the rulers of nations, and all thoſe 
who, in an abſolute monarchy are the numerous 
repreſentatives of the authority of the prince. 
Yes, talents, ſentiments, all onght'to bend before 
thoſe diſpenſers of fo much good and evil, if 
nothing exiſts beyond the prefent life: And 
when once all cringe and fall proſtrate, - when 
there is no more dignity of character, men will 
become incapable of any great action, and un- 
qual to any degtee of moral excellence. a. 

Religtous opinions have the double merit of 
rend us obedient to the laws preſeribed by 
the Sovereign, and of 'cheriſhing in our hearts 
ſecret” fentiments, which ſuſtaĩn our courage, 
and remind us of our true dignity. Such ſen- 
timents, by offering a proſpect of am ultimate 
period, when all un return to equality before 
the great Ruler of the World, teach men to 
ſhow ſubmiffion without meannefs,” and to ſcorn 
an abject humiliation before their fellow mortals. 
The idea of a God at the ſame diſtance from 
all men, ſerves alſo to conſole us for that painful 
ſenfe of ſuperiority of rank and fortane, which ſo 
E conſtantly 
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conſtantly oppreſſes us. We muſt tranſport our- 


ſelves to thoſe heights which Religion diſcovers 
to us, in order to confider with calmneſs and 
indifference the vain pretenſions of ſome, and 
the confident haughtineſs of others; and ſuch 


objects of regret or jealouſy as appeared a Co- 


loſſus to our imagination, ſhrink to duſt, when 
we contraſt them with the grand proſpects which 
ſuch ſublime meditations open to our view. 

How blind, then, how indifferent to their true 
intereſt, are thoſe who wiſh to ſubſtitute mere 
political and worldly maxims, inſtead of religious 
inſtructions! How obdurate and unfeeling are 
. thoſe too, who imagine they ſhould be able to 
conduct men by terror alone; and who, con- 
teſting the, ſalutary influence, of religious opini- 
ons, expect leſs from them, than from the ax 


of the lictors, and the apparatus of execution! 


What ſhall we then think of this wretched ſy- 
ſtem? For, if ſuch a method of ſecuring public 
tranquillity were even adequate to produce the 
effect, Why ſhould we not prefer religious prin- 
ciples, which prevent crimes, to the rigours of law 
which puniſh them? Neither do I underſtand, 
how thoſe who repel religious ſentiments, with 
the ſame hand wiſh to raiſe ſcaffolds every 
where, and multiply, without ſcruple, thoſe 
dreadful theatres of ſeverity ; For if men, while 
- hurried on to crimes, were only governed by 
blind 4 e, alas! what do they deſerve? 

And 
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And if we, determine that they ſhould periſh as 
examples, we. ſhould attend at their execution, 
as at an offering, like that of Iphigenia, who 
Was. ſacrificed at Aulis for the ſalvation NF 
Greece. | 

. Religion poſſeſſes Rill another os, over 
the laws. They are ever armed for vengeance z 
whilſt Religion, on the contrary, even when 
threatening, offers us pardon and felicity. And 
I believe, contrary | to the common opinion, 
That man, by his nature, is more conſtantly 
auimated by hope than reſtrained by fear. 


4144 


is the effect of an extraordinary circumſtance or 


a particular fituation. In ſhort, courage, or in- 
conſiderateneſs, often makes us regardleſs. of 
danger, whilſt ideas of happineſs are perpetu- 
ally preſent, and are, as it were, blended with 
our whole exiſtence. | 
Some may, however, lay, We mean not to 
ſpeak. merely of the civil and penal laws, when 
we maintain that good. public inſtitutions might 


be e for the influence of religious opi- 


3 It would be neoeſſary to introduce laws 
of eke which, . might, previouſly prepare 
the mind and form the character. But they 


have not explained, nor can I conjecture, what 


theſe laws are, that they wiſh to diſtinguiſh from 


the general doctrines with which we are con- 
. Theſe are undoubtedly ſuſceptible of 


E 2 different 
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diffbretit degrees öf Perfection; however, "be 
före inſtrücking us, not only in the eimple and 
real virtues, but alſo in all thoſe that Are m- 
phncated and conventional, fuch do@tinies neteſ- 
ſarily become extremely yague, and entrifot 
exit Tadlepeiident of the füppbft affordel them 
by the grell and preciſe * ptintiples of Religion. 
THE" exttihple\ -of Sparta ny perhaps be cited, 
e the ſtate undertook” the education of tie 
eftitens, afid by that means fitted them for thoſe 
kttavtdinary manners which" hiftory Has de. 
picted: But that government; aided by all the 
influence” of paternal authority, had only two 
great objects in view, the encouragement of à 
martial ſpirit, and the preſervation of liberty. 
Littte value was fet on Morality, that ſyſtem 
which is now become ſo intereſting amongſt us. 
it was there renderell the leſs neceffary, as ll 
their inſtitutions tended to maintain a perfect 
ehütality f falſk and 'forturie, and excluded 
every Ki of cbmtaumicatien Wich foreigners. 
Th hott, it was, after alt, à religious ptincipte 
which fubjehea the Spartans to the authority 
of their legiffitor; and withidut their confidence 
itt the | Oracle "of | Delphis,' LyGurgus had only 
been! a celebrated Philoſopher. 
Our pteſent circumſtances ate by no means 
fuch us to admit of our being x governed by laws 
_ of education, ſupported ſolely by politi cal prin- 
Aples. In order to make the experiment, we 


* muſt 
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maſt: be divided into little ſocieties, and by ſome 
ſecret, yet undiſcovered, be enable to oppoſe 
invincible obſtacles to the enlargement of ſome 
and the deſtruction of others of - theſe aflociati> 
ons: We muſt renounce all thoſe defires and gra- 
tifications which are the. inevitable conſequence 
of an inereaſe of wealth, and the progreſs of the 
arts and ſeiences. In ſhort, and the fact may 
appear ſomewhat ſtrange, at a period when, 
amidſt improvements of every kind, man is be- 
come a very compound moral being. — and when, 
in conſequence of this modification of the hu- 
man character produced by our living in ſociety, 
there is more need than ever of ſome great prin- 
ciple which may reach the common ſpring of 
all the affections, at this period, man is to be, 
all at once, reduced to his primitive ſimplicity ! 
for, the influence of an education purely civil 
muſt otherwiſe be too narrow to produce any 
happy effects upon his character. It may be 
added, that as a political education could not be 
adapted to the, people in general, we muſt, like 
the Spartans, divide them into. two clafſes,— 
Citizens and Slaves. This. obſervation leads us 
to an important reflection, That in a country 
where ſlavery was introduced, and where the 
moſt numerous claſs of the nation was governed 
by the conſtant fear of the ſevereſt chaſtiſe- 
ment, one might truſt more to the bare influ- 


ence of political en For this morality 
E 3 having 
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having then only to regulate the claſs of ſo- 


ciety which conſiſts of proprietors, the taſk would 


become far more limited: But among us, where 
fortunately all men, without diſtinction, are ſub- 
jected only to the laws, ſuch extenſive regula- 
tions, neceſſarily require to be fortified and ſup- 
ported by an authority ſuch as that of religious 
opinions, which may affect upd rank and cha- 8 


racter. 


1 ſhall conclude my oſervatictis's on this part 


of my ſubject by another important reflection. 


Suppoſing even that the influence of ſovereign 
authority were ſufficiently extenſive to prevent 


or repreſs evil, ſtill Religion would have the ad- 
vantage, in one reſpect: It alone inculcates the 
beneficent virtues; and in the preſent ſtate of 
ſociety, theſe virtues are indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
It is not enough to be ſtrictly juſt, while the 


laws of property reduce to bare neceſſaries the 


moſt numerous claſs of men, and their ſcanty 
reſources are dried up by the moſt trivial acei- 


dent: I will venture to affirm, that ſuch is the 


extreme inequality eſtabliſhed by theſe laws, 


that the ſpirit of charity and benevolence con- 
ſtitutes an eſſential part of ſocial order. That 


ſpirit is ever ready to relieve diſtreſs, and, by a 
thouſand various ways, to communicate ſuceour 
and comfort to thoſe poor creatures who are 
finking under the extremity of. wretchedneſs. 
But were this ſpirit, the buſineſs of which is to 
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at as a mediator between the rigour of civil 
right and the original claims of humanity, ever 
to become extinct, we ſhould ſee all the ties of 
ſubordination gradually relax. Were the man 
favoured with the gifts of fortune never to ap- 
pear to the people in the character of a benefac- 
tor, they would more ſenſibly feel the great ex- 
tent of his privileges, and conſequently would 
become readier to queſtion his right of ſuperiori- 
ty. A way muſt then be found of moderating 
the power of property, or otherwiſe we muſt pay 
due homage to that religious morality, which, by 
the ſublime idea of an exchange between the bleſ- 
fings of heaven and earth, obliges the rich to 
give what the laws cannot demand. 

Thus, Religion continually comes to the of 
ſiſtance of civil legiſlation; it ſpeaks a language 
unknown to the laws ; it excites that ſenſibility 
which ought to precede reaſon itſelf; it acts 
like light and natural heat,—it enlightens, ani- 
mates and pervades all: And we ſhould careful- 
ly remark, that in ſociety theſe moral ſenti- 
ments are the imperceptible tie of many parts, 
which ſeem to be connected by their peculiar 
relations, but would be ſucceffively detached, 
were this chain ever broken. This truth will 
be more fully illuſtrated in the following exami- 
nation of the connection of . with mora- 


lity. 
1 WarHzxN 
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WIN it is propoſed to ſuhject men to the 
1 order, aud inſpire them 
with the love af virtue, by, motives. independent 
of Religion, thoſe ho undertake the taſk will 


doubtleG employ two very powerful principles: 


"The deſixe of Praiſe, and the fear of Same. In 
order to follow my ſuhject through all its branches, 
I muſt examine the different degrees of $01 
motives | paſſeſs, and alſo hqw they can 
plied. In another work, I haye treated of Pu- 

-blic Opinion, and its ſalutary eſſecta; but my 
preſent, ſybjet obliges me to conſider it under a 
different point of view; This I ſhall be enabled 
to accompliſh, by placing myſelf, as it Vers. * 
hind the ſcene of worldly affairs. 

Firſt then, I remark, that the public. qpinion 
exerts: im influence in à very narrow  compats, 
being principally exereiſed on ſuch perſons, as 


ap- 


are rendered conſpicuous. in the world by their 


rank or employment. The public opinion is an 
approbation or cenſure offered in name of the ge- 
neral intereſt: It ean, therefore, be applied only 
to ſueh matters as one way or other affect this in- 
teteſt. The: private conduct of theſe who diſ- 
charge the moſt important functions in ſociety, 
is, no doubt, ſubjected to the judgment and ſu- 


| Perintendence of the public z and this is no way 


ſurpriſing, fince, in ſueh circumſtances, the prin- 
ciples of an individual appear as an earneſt 
or 1 1 4 of his Nane yirtues : But all thoſe, 

11 wuhoſe 
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whole ſole occupation is to receive and ſpend their 
income, and thoſe whoareentirely deyated to di- 
ſipation, and have no connection with the impor- 
tant concerns of the community, become inde- 
pendent of the opinion of the world; or at leaſt 


Y 


they do not experience its ſeverity, till, by fool- 
iſh extravagance, or vain pretenſions, their 
conduct becomes the object of public ridicule. 
In ſhort, a great number of men, who, by their 

obſcurity: and mediocrity of fortune, are, as it 
were, loſt in the crowd, will neyer dread a pow- 
er that always ſelects its heroes and victims from 
thoſe who are above the common rank. Thus, 
the ſolitary inhabitants of cottages, diſperſed 
through the country, are as indifferent to public 
opinion, as thoſe unhappy tribes, who labour at 
the bottom of mines, and paſs their whole lives 
in a dark nnen are to the rays 
of the fun. .. -. 

We can then form | no. 3 between 
the peculiar aſcendency of public opinion and 
the general influence of religious morality. 
Fame can only reward certain rare and ſingular 
actions; and; amongſt a nation of heroes, or 
men in the ſtate of perfection, it would have 
nothing to beſtow. Religion has à continual 
tendency. to render virtue common; but the uni- 
verſal ſucceſs of its inſtructions wanld derogate 

an from the value of its beneſits. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe alone, who appear with ſplendour on 
the ſtage of life, can obtain the laurels which 
fame beſtows. Religion, on the contrary, heaps 
its moſt diſtinguiſhed favours on thoſe who de- 
ſpiſe praiſe, and do good in ſecret. | 

The opinion of the world always requires 
that talents and knowledge ſhould accompany 
virtue; and thus the love of praiſe becomes the 
ſource and motive of great actions. Religion 
impoſes no ſuch condition : Its rewards are of- 
fered to the ignorant as well as the learned, to 
the humble fpirit as well as to the exalted 
genius. By animating all men equally, and ex- 
citing univerſal activity, it contributes effectually 
to the maintenance of civil order. 

Fame, judging only of actions in their ſtate 
of maturity, makes no account of our endea- 
vours; and as the competitors behold not 'the 
palm, till the moment they approach the goal, 
every one muſt, at the commencement of the 
career, derive his courage and perſeverance from 
his own ſtrength alone. Religion, on the con- 
trary, attends us, if I may ſo ſpeak, from the 
moment we begin to think. She favourably re- 
ceives our intentions, and accepts our mere wil- 
lingneſs; ſhe ftrengthens our reſolutions and 
encourages our endeavours : Andcontinually re- 
minding us of proferred' rewards, ſhe influences 
us at all times and in all fituations. 2 
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A8 mg FR only confer rewards, of which the 
principal value depends on compariſons, contraſts 
and competitions, it frequently draws on its fa- 
vourites'the envenomed breath of ſlander; and 
then they have ſometimes cauſe to doubt of the 
real value of its favours: Religion mingles no 
mortifieations with its rewards. 
pineſs and contentment in obſcurity; and as it 
has ſufficient treaſures for all the world, what is 
granted to ſome never impoveriſhes'others. iN 

The public opinion is ſometimes/ miſtaken in 
its determinations'; becauſe amidſt the vaſt circle 
in which its tribunal is' erected, it is often dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh true merit and the ſplendour 
which follows it, from the falſe glare of hypo- 
eriſy. Religion extends its influence to the in- 
moſt receſſes of the heart, and places there an 
obſerver, who has a cloſer view of men than 
their actions afford, and whom they cannot either 
deceive or ſurpriſe. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that there are moments 
in which public opinion loſes its influence, and 
becomes enervated, or is/guided by a ſervile' ſpi- 
rit: When it ſeeks to find faults in the oppreſſed, 
and attributes noble intentions to powerful men, 
that it may'without'ſhame abandon the one and 
celebrate the ther: Ah! in ſuch moments, with 
what delight do we return to the precepts of 
religious morality! Thoſe independent princi- 
ples, which, while they decide our opinions with 

regard 


It afförds hap- 
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regard to things deſerving approbgtion;or con- 
tempt, enable us to follow! the, dictates of our 
heart, and ſpeak according to our conſcience! 
Thus, the opinion, of the world, Mhoſe in- 
coreaſing influenee I have heheld, though it unites 
ſo many, motives, to excite, men to, illaſtrious 
actions and exalted virtues, can never be com- 
pared with the univerſal; invariable influence of 
Religion, and thoſe moral ſentiments wih which 
it inſpires men of all ages, of all ene. abd 
of every degree of underſtanding 
Would it be: deviating from iy head to 
notice the illuſion thoſe are under, who: expect. 
ſome important advantage to reſult from the 
marks of diſtinction lately invented in France, 
under the name of Public rewards fur virtue? 
Theſe trivial favours of opinion can only be be- 
ſtowed on a few ſingular actions; and it might 
be feared, that were theſe inftitutians rendered 
permanent and general, they might turn the at- 
tention of the people from that grand recom- 
penſe which ought to ba the chief motive and 
ſpring of all that is great and virtuous. - Experi- 
hounds are purſuing the noble& inhahitant of 
the foreſt, would never permit the pack to turn 
aſide and en eee 1g wary from a 
thicket. 117 Tiigdob n. 
| n Adee von hays: alſo 
the diſadvantage of ſuggeſting a degree of ine 
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prifs" a the appearatice of good actions; and 
thus, babe t66" diſtinctiy that they art 
thought” rare, Hd à80be the ordfiiitty powers 
of humanity.” And were theſe inſtitutions ex- 
tended ſtill farther, they would prodtee à mere 
ſpirit of parade, alvitys ready to Mhgtihh when 


applauſe was diſtant. It would indeed be n great 


misfortune, were "ſich a Ipfrit ever to takt 
— flinþ1e ald ode integrity, which cofi- 

tains in Re its mötives and reward. Virtut 
and vänlty form but a bad alhance. Ih that 
caſe, men act oy to be ſeen; ati of the few 


opportunities they huve of doing Bood, — al. 


ways ſelect the moſt 
fides; à claſs of men; 
chat it would be a Ert 


them to expect rewards'in this life for fulfilling 
ther duty; as wa xpettativey would 1 


often fruſtrated. r ner e 
We cannot ea Meqseutdy wegen that tt 
for morality muſt be maintained, 

ing religious principles, which are its moſt — 


foundation. All other extranebus motives derive 


their force from novelty; and befbre the period 
wen fociety would actually need to have re- 
courſe to them, it would peckiaþs | _ en 
at the b highef pitch of flepravity. bigs 
od b! 2K 
bag —— cally confidered ths ite 


of opinion as it is diſcovered in a general and 
„Haufitnog | public 
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18 manner But men alſo priyately ma 
12 the idea they haye conceived of each abe! 


26 individuals. This ſentiment, which, a 
certain knowledge of che moral character « of. thoſe 
with whom we have an intimate correſponde ence. 
Eſteem, i in this view, has not the ſplendour of 
reputation; but g as every one can pretend to it 
in the circle where his birth and oeeupation 
have placed him, the hope of obtaining i it ought 
to be reckoned among the principal motiyes which 
excite us to the obſervance ef morality. mHow- 
ever, were e to, ſuppoſe this eſteem to. be entire- 
ly ſeparated from religious ſentiments, it would 
become like many other adyantages, which every 
one prizes according to bis own faney; for what- 
eyer is derived ſolely from men, can onlychaxe 
a value relative to our connection with, them: 
Thus, though the regard of one, or of ſeveral per- 
ſons, would ſometimes compenſate the loſs of pu- 
blic approbation, yet even their eſteem wouldoften 
appear inferior to other objects of ambition. In 
1hort, from the moment every preference, every 
valuation was; brought to a. ſtandard, each indi- 
vidual would inſenſibly adopt a particular book 
of rates; and the Sener of the, appretiation 


But can we imagine, that moral belle would be 
Artes while Oy — on nice ** 
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continually changing by the various circum- 
ſtances and ſituations of life ? 'The motives which 
Religion preſents are of a very different kind. It 


calculations, that it. directs men. It recals their 


attention to their chief intereſt, and.afſembles 


them, as it were, around a beacon whoſe brilliant 


flames are ſeen on all fides. Indeed the rules 


which it preſcribes are neither uncertain. nor 


wavering, and the advantages which it n 


admit of no equivalent. 

It may be further obſerved, that a ſelfiſh ſpi- 
rit, after comparing the enjoyment of efteem with 
pleaſures of a different kind, would not fail to 
reckon the chances which afford a hope of im- 
poſing on men; and amidſt. theſe perplexed 
calculations, the paſſion of the moment would be 
almoſt always victorious. Beſides, we might 
aſk, What is the eſteem of others to that nume- 
rous claſs which poverty ſecludes from ſociety? 


What effects can it produce on thoſe who ſub- 


fiſt ſo precariouſly, that they can never extend 
their views beyond to-day or to-morrow ? The 
advantages annexed to reputation may be on- 
ſidered as ſo many promiſſory notes, which do 
not become really due till ſome diſtant term, - 
for which the creditor muſt wait with patience : 
Knowledge and reflection are neceſſary to make 


us ſenſible of their value; and the greater part 


of a nation will always be ſo inconſiderate and 
ignorant, 


17 
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ignorant, as to be incapable of entering into the 
proper train of reflection. 
If from the lower claſs of people, we turn our 


attention to'thoſe of ſuperior rank, there oc s 


u remark of a different kind: That in a country 
where we have the hope of obtaining the moſt 
splendid marks of diſtinction. and where fame 


| Has power to raiſe heroes, great miniſters, and 


men of genius in every profeſſion, we do not find 
that the duties of private life ate beſt known and 
moſt reſpected. Mankind, white uniting to cele- 
brate with 'ardonr great talents und actions, con- 


__ fder wirh indifference the morals and man- 


ners of individuals. They ſom in their own 
imagination an ideal excellende, confiſting - of 
whatever cam contribute to the celebrity of 
their country, the honour of their nation; and 
the political power of their prince. By habi- 
tuating themſelves to connect every confidera- 
tion with theſe intereſts, they become extremely 
negligent of ordinary virtues, and ſometimes 
even conchude that ſuperior abilities of mind may 


_ abſolutely diſpenſe with them. Beſides,” if re- 


putation ſhall be conſidered as a ſuitable reward 


for the moſt affiduous labour and painful ſelf. 


denial,” we cam never imagine that moderate 


eſteem ſhould ſufficiently indemnify thoſe who 


obtain it, for the ſacrifice of their paſſions : Nei- 
ther does it follow, that this ſentiment ſhould 
give them ſtrength to reſiſt the numerous ſeduc- 
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tions that ambitious. hopes and the chances of 
fortune diſcloſe. to their view. This conſidera- 
tion acquires ſtill more force in a kingdom, where 
the favour of the prince is the origin of all di- 
ſtinctions, and where ſome of theſe are ſo great, 
as to become equivalent to reputation itſelf. 
To expreſs the matter in a general and coni- 
rana manner; I ſay, That the eſteem of 
men, even when that ſentiment ſeems moſt fo- 
reign to Religion, receives, nevertheleſs, from Re- 
ligion its principal ſtrength, and even originates 
from it. This reflection is of great importance, 
and I will therefore A to et 
its trulun. | 
Let us begin with anda the . 
principles which, by the aſſent of mankind; have 
conferred a value on the various expreſſions of 
the ſentiment of eſteem. Theſe principles we 
ſhall undoubtedly find to be, a diſtinct idea of 
the duties of men; with a general and well eſta- 
bliſhed notion of good morals. But neither of 
theſe conditions can be obtained without the 
aſſiſtance of Religion; ſince the connection be- 
tween private and public intereſt, the only foun- 
dation of a morality which depends entirely on 
durſelves, is, as has been demonſtrated; an im- 
perfect ſyſtem, and fuſceptible of many arbitrary 
interpretations. It is neceſſary, then, that our 
ſocial obligations ſnould be fixed in an authentic 
manner, if we wiſh our judgment and ſentiments 


/ 


l 


&'s 


to be truly expreſſive of the relation whichought to 


the army ſeems to be a proof, that reputation, 
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ſubſiſt between our conduct and moral perfection. 
Were this moral perfection only determined by 
human conventions, - were it deſpoiled of the ma- 
jeſty with which Religion invefts it, reputation and 
ſentiments of eſteem, which are the pledge and 


_ ſtamp of good morals, would gradually loſe their 
value; Hike boin, which cannot preferve'its car- 


rent worth in commerce, aſter having been ma- 


tetially altered in its weight and ſtandard. But 


how could: we alter the effence of morality more, 
and derogate more from the refpet which is 
due to it, than by ſeparating it from the fub- 
lime motives which Religion preſents, ta unite 
it to merely political conſiderations? 1 

One objection I ought to abviate. It may 
perhaps be faid, that the influence. of honour: in 


without the aid of any other-impulſe, would have 


_ ſufficient influence to dive#the mind to the end 
propoſed. This objection does not appear! to 


have much fbrce. Honour preſerves a great 
aſcendaney in armies; becaufe among: men thus 
aſſombled it is impoſſible to eſrape ſhame, and 


the puniſhment incurred by dowardice. In wat, 
the power of authority and! that of fame exert 
their united force, becante they influente a: fet 
to men engaged. m.one andertaking, and actu - 
atrd h the ſame ſpirit; by means: of: that flngu- 


lar ſubordination, termed: diftipline. | Thus, in 


* the 
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yok; it was only through the fanction of an 
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| our duty were ever ſhaken. 2 | 
h A perfect model is neceſſary to fix the admi- 
ration of mankind; and many opinions which 
may, at firſt, ſeem purely conventional, owe 
1 their reality to a connection with ſuch an origi- 
F nal model. 1 
4 An opinion, however, purely ſocial, and very 
powerful, has reſulted from our martial cuftoms,— 


g I mean tlie Point of Honour, when we confider 
| | "8 it 
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it i in its very ſingular acceptation, where a man 


is ready to ſacrifice his life to guard himſelf 
from the ſlighteſt humiliation. The rules dic- 
tated by this apinion, indeed, can only be appli- 
ed amongſt equals, and can extend their autho- 
rity no farther than to that inconſiderable part 


of a nation which conſiſts of thoſe who are wholly 
devoted to the habits of ſociety, and entirely oc- 


cupied with compariſons and diſtinctions. It i is 


one of the ancient appendages of military honour, 
and by, directing all its force towards a ſingle point, 
it is become a ſimple principle, which has been 
blindly tranſmitted, and as blindly reſpected. By 
the effect of a ſimilar habit, ſavages think it their 
higheſt glory to contemn bodily pain, and to de- 


monſtrate a degree of gaiety amidſt the moſt ex- 


crucjating tortures. Can we doubt that their ſu- 
pernatural exultations would be weakened, the 


moment they were made acquainted with our moſt 
common ideas? Our Point of Honour, too, which, 


in its exaggerated ſtate, reſembles their death 
ſongs, could not reſiſt metaphyſical arguments, if 


ever metaphyſics became our ſale guide in mora- 


lity; for after having enquired into the motives 
of our moſt important obligations, we would 
naturally analyſe this ſubtile ſentiment which 
makes us regardleſs of danger. Yes, if reſpect 


for Religion were abſolutely deſtroyed, —if this 


ſimple opinion, which carries with it ſo many 


obligations, and defends ſo many duties, had no 
; other 
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other ſupport; the idea of honour would ſoon be 
weakened ; and our perſonal intereſt being gra- 
dually diſengaged from all reſtraint of the ima- 


gination, would affume a character ſo fierce and 


reſolute, that our habitual impreſſions, and our 
relations to others, would de abſolutely chan- 
ged. 8 ; 
Permit me to add another reflection: Tt will 
always be eaſy to ſubject men to a governing 


opinion, when they themſelves, and thoſe who 


govern them, unite all their efforts to-attain the 
ſame end. But if this governing opinion be not, 

like Religion, the general principle of our con- 
duct, if it cannot direct us in the different ſitu- 
ations of life, it would, in moſt inſtances, miſ- 
lead us; or, at beſt, its utility would be only 
partial and momentary. If, with a deſign to re- 
medy this inconvemence, we endeavoured to 
multiply theſe opinions, they would weaken each 
other. For, in order powerfully to intereſt the 
imagination, it is neceſſary that one idea, one 
authority, and one important object engage the 
attention. Our ſucceſs, in this reſpect, depends 
on the choice of a fingle principle, whoſe influ- 
ence extends to all; and ſuch is the peculiar 
merit of Religious Optic, In the name, there- 
fore, of Reaſon, of ſound Policy and Philoſophy, 
Religious nn demand ons _ een 
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T reſuane m ſubject by nr dig, That eſteem | 1 


or contempt, honoue or ſhame, ars ſo far from 
being ſufficient to ſupply the place of the active 
1 Pri of Religion, that the public opigian it- 
elf is confirmed, and in 2 great meaſure guided, 


by denten dontiments. We would ſoon give 


way to ſubtile reaſonings on the reſpect due tg 
he eſteem of the world, were not the language 


ux which that js expreſſed, united in our minds 


with ſomething more yenerable than the judg- 

ment of manking,—were we not early impreſſed 
with a ſacred reſpect for virtue, by a religious 
edycatign. Sgon would we experience, chat 


mere worldly confideratjans, inſtead of affording 
the happieſt baliy far virtue and order, oonfaund 


all order, and deſtroy every moral diſtinction. 


Alter depriving morality of its principal ſupport, | 
in, vain ſhould we attempt, to prop it up by. a 


ſcaffolding of laws, or by the force of qpinian, 


Without guy guide to direct its exertions.—Diſ⸗ 
guiſe and diſſimulation would be inſtantly farm - 


ed into 4 ſſem, the Rudy. of which would be 
indiſpenſably neceffary,: They would even be- 
came a fait and lawful defence —and would 
elude the moſt yaweagied attention, the. maſt 
acute penetration. Expreſſions of approbation 
would then be. viewed in no other light than as 
arts ingeniouſly contrixed to prompt the incon- 


ſiderate to acts of imprudent diſintereſtedneſa: 


The praiſe beſtowed on generous actions would 


thus, 
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thus, by degrees, loſe its value in the eyes both 
of thoſe who conferred and of thoſe who recei- 


ved it, and might at length become the object of 


derifion,—an ironical expreſſion of contempt. 


But religious principles eſtabliſh order, and 
maintain every thing in its proper place. They 
are, in the moral ſyſtem, if we may be allowed 
the compariſon, equivalent to that myſterious 
force which, acting uniformly through the whole 


frame of nature, retains the planets in their or- 
bits, and directs their revolutions ; yet, while jt 


thus maintains the general order of the material 
world, eludes the moſt careful obſervation of men; 
fo that they can ſcarce infer its 223 fronk 
its effects. A 5 


nnd drawn 1 our Aw 223 to 
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\ OME 3 are Ws dong chat man Sis 
0 received from nature a ſecret propenſity 
ee eee juſt and good and virtuous. 
In conſequence of this happy inclination, the 
taſk of the moraliſt is confined to prevent the 
alteration of our original conſtitution: An eaſy 
taſk, ſay they, which may be accompliſhed 
without any extraordinary effort, and without 
having recourſe to religious principles. 


It is firſt to be obſerved, that the exiſtence 
of this excellent innate goodneſs has long been 


a ſubject of diſpute, as every aſſertion muſt be, 


of which we cannot demonſtrate the truth, either 


by a priori reaſoning, or by appeals to experience. 
It is impoſſible for us to determine what are the 
natural diſpoſitions of mankind ; for we have 
- No proper opportunities of chirring them, but 
as they are improved, or modelled by education 


and habit. One or two inſtances have been ad- 


duced, 
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duced, of children who have arrived at maturity 
in a foreſt: But we know not at what preciſe 
age they were left in that ſolitary ſtate, or what 
might have been their diſpoſitions, if, when 
brought back to ſociety, they had not been 
guided by inſtruction, or reſtrained by fear: 
It is not very probable, that man has derived 
from his original nature all the diſpoſitions 
which lead to goodneſs. It is equally inconſiſt- 


ent with his pride and the dignity of his nature, 


to entertain ſuch an idea: The extent and power 
df his intellectual faculties, together with his ca- 
pacity of gradual improvement, plainly ſhew, 
that he is to act his part under the direction of 


reaſon ; and that he is no leſs diſtinguiſhed from 


the inferior animals, that are ſubjected to a blind 
and uniform inſtinct, by the high deſtiny for 
which he is formed, than by the capacities with 
which he is endowed. | 15 
Reaſon, however, our faithful guide, would 
be incapable of ſubjecting us to the laws of or- 
der, juſtice and beneficence, were it not ſecond- 
ed by a nature proper to receive every noble 
impreſſion and ſentiment : But this reflection, 
far from favouring any ſyſtem of independence 
or impiety, receives its chief force from religious 
principles. What then is here the natural train 
of thought? We firſt attribute to a Supreme and 
Univerſal Being, all the perfections which ſeem 
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to conſtitute hie eſſence. Prem this principle 


we are led to preſume, that we, his intelligent 
eveatures, his nobleſt work, participate, in ſome 
meaſure, of that Divine Spirit, of which we are 
an emanation. But, were we' ever to imagine 
our confidence in the exiſtence of a God, to be 
a deceitful illuſion, How could we believe that 
the fortuitous offspring of blind and unguided 


nature ſhould be more diſpoſed to good than to 


evil? We muft therefore derive our opinion of 
innate goodnefs, from a ſecret ſentiment, and 


from a complete eonviction of the exiſtence of 


an-over-ruling Power, the firſt model of all per- 
fection. Since we equally obtain from that 
Power, thoſe faculties which enable us to acquire 
knowledge, to improve by experience, to extend 
our views into futurity, and to elevate our 
thoughts to God, it often -happens that we can- 
not well diſtinguiſh the exertions of ability and 
virtue, from thoſe efforts which depend merely 


on original inſtinct; and indeed, it would not 
at all contribute to our advantage to make that | 


diſtinction. 

We perceive clearly, that there is a corre- 
ſpondence and a harmony among all the parts 
of our moral nature; and therefore we can nei- 
ther deny the exiſtence of our natural inclina- 
tion towards goodneſs, nor conſider that inelina- 
tion as a diſpoſition which needs not the aid of 
v2 religious 
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religious principles to Rrengthen it, and render 
it a ſujtable guide a gonduRt us through the 
painful journey gf life. The production of 
wholeſome fruits requires, primarily, a favour- 
able ſoil: This advantage, however, would be 
uſeleſs without ſeed, and the labour of the buf: 
bandman, together with the fertilizing warmth 
of the ſun. The Author of Nature has thought 
flit, that a great number of cauſes ſhould conti- 
nually eoncur te rengvate the productions of the 
earth; and the ſame intention and plan ſeem 
ta have determined tha principle and develope- 
ment of all the faculties of the ming. In order 
to diſpoſe intelligent beings to the love of virtue 
and reſpect for morality, there ſhould concur, 
not only happy natural diſpoſitions, but alſo a 
judicious, education, good laws, and, above all, 
a habitual intercourſe with the Supreme Being, 
from which alone can arife firm reſolutions, and 
every animating thought, But men, ambitious 
of comprehending an infinite diveyfity of rela- 
tions within the limits of their weak capacity, 
wiſh to confine them to a few cauſes. The 
truth of this obfervation is every where diſco- 
verable ; thus many wiſh to attribute every thing 
to education, whilſt others, actuated by a fimi- 
lar motive, pretend, that our natural diſpoſitions 
are the only ſource of our actions and intentions, 
of gur yiges and virtues, Perhaps, indeed, there 
may - / 
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may be but one primary ſpring i in the univerſe, 

one prolific prineiple, which may be the ſource 
of all; but, as it is at the origin of this principle, 
and not in its innumerable developements, that 
its unity can be perceived; the firſt great Diſ- 
poſer of Nature can alone be in poſſeſſion of the 
' ſecret. In ſhort, ſince we can ' diſcover, of the 
immenſe mechaniſm of the world, only a few 
wheels, we become almoſt ridiculous, while we 
make choice ſometimes of one and ſometimes of 


another, to which we refer exclufively, the cauſe 


of the movement and action of the py oe "nappa 
of y_ natural and moral world. f 
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LT. may perhaps be thought, after reading the 
preceding chapter, that I have taken little 

room to treat a queſtion on which ſo much has 
been written: But if it be allowed that I have ap- 
proached pretty near to the truth, I ſhall need 
no other excuſe, Reſearches after truth, re- 
ſemble circles traced one around the other; 
that which is furtheſt from the centre has ne- 
ceſſarily the greateſt extent. 

I will then endeavour, with the ſame brevity, 
to examine the objection which | is to be the ſub- 
ject of this chapter. 

Society, it is ſaid, 1s at preſent filled wilt per- 
ſons, who, to adopt the faſhionable expreſſion, 
are abſolutely diveſied of every. prejudice, who 
believe not even the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being, and yet their conduct appears as regular 
as that of the moſt religious men. 

Before replying to this objection, I muſt make 
one important remark. The detracters of reli- 
gion 


+ 
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gion conſtantly confound devotion and piety. 
They alſo underſtand devotion in an extravagant 
ſerffs, men it does not naturally Bear, and 
thus gain the advantage, by ſetting out on 
grounds. So delicate are the ſentiments, and ſo 
ſimple the external expreſfiors of true piety, 
that they generally eſcape the obſervation of men 
of the world: Few of thoſe who ſpeak of it 
would be able to deſcribe it faithfully. Devo- 
tion is uſually repreſented | as conſiſting chiefl 
in appearances, as. delighting i in a porhpous di 1 
play of auſtere obſervances, and often fo much 
foured by the ſeverities and reſtraints to which 
ſhe ſubmits, as to contract a harſh and gloomy 
ſpirit, inconſiſtent with whatever is mild, ami- 
able, or indulgent: In ſhort, devotion i is ſome- 
times blended with hypocriſy, . and then it be- 
comes a deſpicable aſſemblage of the moſt con- 
temptible vices. We need only to glance on 
theſe two different portraits, and we muſt, at 
once, ſee that the ſentiments of piety which true 
Religion inſpires, are of a rational and elevated 
nature. We muſt then compare, morality, inſpi- 

red by this gentle ſpirit, with the morals of thoſe 
men who are guided only by ſuch principles as 
they frame to themſelves. The one of theſe 
ſurely affords # much firmer baſis to morality 
than the other ; but we might deceive ourſelves, 
were we not to extend our views beyond the. nar- 
row. circle known amongſt us by the name 'of 
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ſoviery. In thoſe "tweroioand ſlight connections, 
which men form dy the inteteourſe of idleneſs, 
and by joining in the ſame frivolous amuſements, 
no qualities are mutually required, but ſach as 
are ſuitable to the cireumſtances of that inter- 
courſe. The code of laws, by which theſe con- 
nections are regulated, is very brief: Integrity 
in the tranſactions of life; conſtatey in friend- 
ſnip.—or at leaſt a certain conſiſtenoy of con- 
duct, with a kind of dignity in manners and con. 
verſation and in ſhort, general probity, ate 
all that is neceſſury to form à reſpectable cha- 
tucter in the eye of the world. Compacts are 
ſomerimes formed to maintain che higher vir- 
tues; but what ſeems to be generally preferred, 


is a grant of indulgence in favour' of certain 


vices; which do not derange the order, or di- 
ſturb men in the quiet enjoyment of their plea- 
fares, and which render none unhappy, but pa- 
rents, huſbands; oreditors, vaſſals, and the low. 
eft.clais of the people. Far diftant, indeed, from 
fach a toleration, are thoſe ſocial obligations 
which religious morality dictates, and of which 
I made a ſhort ſketch, when E contraſted them 
with thoſe which are impoſed by civil laws. 
Thus. until we have reviewed the whole ſyſtem 
of our duties, and compared them with the leſs 
rigid conventions of faſhionable ſociety, we can- 
not be able to judge how far the conduct of 


leres. 83 from every religious tie, 


ought 
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ought to be given as an example, and how far 
their morality may be ſufficient for all the ein. 
cumſtances of life. F I 1 

But even admitting, for a 5 this = 

n we can infer nothing contrary to the 
— OE I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh : For 
all thoſe who free themſelves, at a certain age, 
from the yoke of Religion, have been, at- leaſt, 
Prepared by it to reſpect virtue. Opinions in- 
_ culcated during infancy, have a great influence 
on the human heart, even long after our under- 
ſtanding has rejected the reaſoning on which they 
were founded. The ſoul; early formed to the 
love of order, and ſuſtained in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion by the power of habit, can never be entire- 
ly diveſted of this principle. So that, what- 
ever opinions are adopted at the period w hen 


the judgment is formed, they continue, in a 


gradual and imperceptible manner, to influence 
the character and direct the conduct. Beſides, 
whilſt a high reſpect for morality is maintained 
by Religion, amongſt the more numerous part 
of mankind; thoſe who reje& ſuch ſentiments, 


muſt perceive that probity leads to eſteem, and 


to the various advantages which depend on it. 
Thus a virtuous Atheiſt merely reminds us, that 
he lives where virtue is reſpected: His conduct 


does not demonſtrate the inutility of religious 


principles; but, on the contrary, it points out 
their indirect influence. Methinks I here ſee, in a 
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beautifab piece af mechaniſm, a part detached 
from its hold, which however maintains its places 
by the ſeill W f n ee 
brium. o 20 qi 

What! Would you then bars need of Religlon 
to de an honeſt man? With this queſtion, the 
oppoſers of Religion hope to embarraſs thoſe who 
wift to preſerve to morality its beft ſupport. 
The deſire of giving an honourable idea of their 
ſentiments induces ſome! readily: to reply, That 
they'certamly ſhould not need the check of Re- 
ligion, and that the dictates of their heart would 
be always fafftciemtto direct them; This anſwer is, 
no doubt, reſpectable; but for my part; I confets, 
that I ſhould merely ſay; that virtue, when'be- 
come habitual, has fo many charms, that a truly 
ſenſible man would continue to de juſt, though 
every religious ſentiment were annihilated: Tet 
it is uncertain whether, with a political educa- 
tion, his prineiples might have been the ſame; 
I ſhall add, that were he to fall into a flare of 
miſery and dejection, which might make him envy 
the happineſs of others, we could not be certain 
that He would have ſafficient flirength to refoft 
ſuch «revolution of ſertiments. There are ſome 
queſtions, ' of which # juſt judgment can be 
formed, only in certain fitrations. Thus all who 
enjoy the favours of fortune, have, in eonſe- 
er; Hog wean condition, fewer objects of envy, 
G and 
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ind are therefore leſs ſubject to temptations; and 
amidſt the various comforts which ſurround 
them, they can at nnn | 
ciples of others. pt if 
Were we to: ſearch; among oiloſaphical: wri- 
tets for the chief abettors of thoſe new doctrines, 
and were their moral conduct cited as an ex- 
ample, we could not avoid obſerving, That a 
retired life, love of ſtudy, and a conſtant habit 
of reflection, muſt; naturally diffuſe a ſere- 
nity all over their ſentiments; beſides, their 
thoughts being pre. occupied by abſtract and ge- 
neral ideas, they can never experience the paſ- 
ſions, and cans; ſeldom be perſonally engaged in 
thoſe: ardent purſuits which actuate ſociety. We 
cannot then determine with certainty, with what 


degree of firmneſs they; would refiſt; tempta- ſer 
tion, if, without any other defenſive arms than pri 
their principles; and no guide but convenience, of 
they had to combat againſt the allurements of Bit 
fortune and ambition, which. continually preſent diy 
themſelyes in the courſe of worldly affairs. They ohne 


have alſo, like all inventors and propagators of 
new ſyſtems, a degree of vanity which prompts 
them to multiply the number of their diſciples. 
But how could they have. prowiſed -themſelyes 
any ſucceſs, if, after attacking the moſt reſpectahle 
opinions, they had not endeaygured to prove, 
dee debe e ne 50 
; | morality ? 
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morality ? Beſides, after having fllently ſappet 
the foundation of our dwelling, it is very neceſ- 
ſary, that they ſhould ſupport the edifice for ſome 
time, were it only while they have with us a 
common habitation, and during the interval in 
which we can judge of the utility of their in- 
ſtructions: In ſhort," being the dupes of their 
own hearts, they frequently imagine, becauſe 
they are, at the ſame time, irreligious by-ſyſtem, 
and juſt by character and habit, that Religion 
and virtue have no neceffary union: And Reeg 
in the principal 'concerns of life, the flighteſt 
doubt has ſome influence on our actions. Is it 
not poſſible; even whilſt they endeavour to over- 
throw religious principles, and ridicule them in 
converſation, that they may ſtill ſeek to pre- 
ſerve a ſeeret connection with them, by the pro- 
priety of their conduct? Thus, in the diſputes 
of princes, and in the quarrels of miniſters, the 
members of the ſame family ſometimes artfully 
divide themſelves, in order, at all events, that 
one of their friends may be in Each'party. 

- Theſe different 'refletions maſt er emty be 
taken into eonſideration, before we can admit 
the inferences that might be drawn from the 
mantiers of irreligious men. But, to diſeredit 
ſuch arguments entirely, it is ſuffieient to obſerve, 
that they are totally inapplicable to the moſt nu- 
merous claſs of men. Honeſt Atheiſts have never 

G 2 „ _. exiſted 
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exiſted among the commonalty: Religion com- 
prehends all their knowledge in morality ; and if 
once they were to loſe this guide, their conduct 


would be abſolutely anne on chance and 


circumſtances. 

It is alſo important to ee, That, . 
ing to the motives which relax the moral prin- 
ciples, there are great differences among the 
various characters which attend vicious actions: 
A depraved man, if poſſeſſed of latent ſentiments 
of Religion, will do wrong through weakneſs, 
and according to the ſucceſſive tranſports of his 
paſſions ; but the wicked Atheiſt has no fixed 
time of committing crimes; neither can he be 
ſaid to be ſeduced by opportunities, for he 
' ſearches for them, and watches them with im- 
patience : He yields nat through the contagion 
of imitation, but takes pleaſure in ſetting an ex- 
ample: He is not o conrype fruit, —he is himſelf 
the tree evil. 

Another objection hes been offered, but of a 
quite different kind. The oppoſers of Religion 
point out the contraft, frequently obſerved be- 
tween the conduct and religious opinions of the 
greater part of men, From this oppaſiuon, they 
would conclude that . theſe principles are not a 
certain ſafeguard, They add, in ſupport. of 
their argument, that, after examining the belief 
of thoſe, who. Ta terminated their hcentious 


lives 
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lives by an ignotninieus death, we perceive thit 
the greater number confifts of perſons blind- 
ly ſabje&ted'to ſuch religious opiniohs, 29 © > 
Theſe opinions, no doubt, cannot at all tithes 
completely tepreſs the” various fallies of our paſ- 
fions ; but it is ſirfficient, that chey form the 
moſt effectual reſtraĩnts. There have always 
deen, and chere will be, vicious and corrupt men 
in evety ſociety, even where religious prin- 
ciples have the greateſt influence; for they act 
not like a mechanical force, by wEgkits levers 
and ſprings; of which we citi tl calculate the 
power: Neither are they abſolutely modifica- 
tions of our nature; but they enlighten, guide 
and animate us, according to our difpofitions and 
ſenſibility, and according to the degree of our 
own exertion in the numerous conflicts which we 
have to ſuſtain. It would then be evident 
treachery, to attack Religion, by depicting the 
vices and erimes from which it has not been able 
to guard fociety, inſtead of fixing our attention 
on all the diſorders which bed checks or pre- 
vents. ©. © 
le oed be Gul wrath to repreſent the 
general languor of Religion, as 'a proof that it 
has, at preſent, very little influence on morality. 
We ought” rather to remark, how great that 
power muſt have been, which, even in the de- 
_ of its force, is ſtill ſufficient to contribute 
G3 ſo 
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fo, much. 0. the maintenance of public, order, 


We may juſtly exclaim, How valuable muſt the 


whole be, finde we receive ſo great an advantage 


dect ak! rein Jdo ob oth LIC 100 Wos 
The inferences attempted to be. drawn from 


the opinions and faith of wretches ſinking under 


the ſword of juſtice; is a mere abuſe of reaſon- 
ing. Since men who profeſß Religion, form the 
major part offt the papulace in every country, we 
myſt, among them, neceſfarily-meet, the greater 
number of, malefsctor 3 in the ſame manner 
that we ave fure to find, in this elaſs, the greateſt 
number of wen of a particular age, ſtature or 
complexion. « If ſuch an argument were admiſ- 
ſible, 2 cenſuze. a religious education, the falu- 


be compelted, by alleging, that many ſick and 


dying, perſons have received this nouriſnment. 


No common; cirgumſtance though even a uni- 


verſal condition, ought to be. confounded with 


a general aye: Theſe typ ene rre-abſalnely 
diſtinck. 24099 I erbiollh. ads, Is 


There are other objeQions which equally merit 
2 diſcuſſion ; but theſe I hall place in their order, 
after the chapter where I propoſe to examine, 
under different heads, the; influence of religious 


opinions on qur happineks, It has been already 
ſeen, And t pill bs, more, clearly. perceived. in 
M progreſs of this work, that Ido not endes 


ce * 


icht, with the ſame reaſon, 


vour. 
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vour to elude difficulties: For, before I deter- 
mined” to defend, according to my abilities, a 
cauſe which I earneſtly wiſh to render dear to 
mankind, I carefullyfſtadied:the means: And 
after having fortified myſelf againſt, the ſyſtems 
oppdfite, ta menRienss, Un, with ſohe 
confidence, diſcloſe the motives which (ens Þ 


a ſupport them. 
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FAVING demanftrated the cloſe connedlion 
of morality with religious opinions, we 
have already pointed out one of the principal re- 
lations of theſe. opinions with the public happi- 
neſs ; ſince the repoſe and interior tranquillity of 


ſociety, eſſentially depend on the maintenance of 


civil order, and the ext. obſerygnee of the laws 
of juſtice, | ad ae the happi- 
neſs of whi e iſes not from 
our intercourſe with community. The be- 
nefits of Religion would then be very imperfect, 
were they not extended to our moſt intimate ſen- 
timents, and were they unayailing in thoſe ſecret 
conflicts of different affections which often agi- 
tate our ſouls, and diſtract our thoughts. Re- 
ligious principles are far from deſerving: ſuch a 
reproach. What raiſes them above every other 


22 rinę and legiſlati _ is, That they equally in- 
fluence 


the happineſs of individuals and of ſociety. 


In order to examine this truth ſomewhat in a phi- 
loſophical manner, we muſt, for a little, contem- 
plate our moral nature, and attentively examine 

the 
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the origin of be enjoyments and e anxieties 
of our minds. II oi „ te t 
Men, at hide eee the nd 
n as theit intellectual faculties are diſ- 
cloſed; ęntend their views, and live in the fu- 
tums. „denſual Neaſures and bodily pain only 
can detain them an the preſent ; but in the long 
intervals bet yen the ſuſpenſion and recurrence 
of ſuch-; ſenſations; it is hy anticipation and me- 
mory. that they are happy or miſerable; and 
remembrance itſelf is only intereſting, in pro- 
Portion as it keeps up the connection between 
the paſt and the future. The influence of the fu- 
dnerom all our moral affeQians, no doubt, often 
elgapes our notice. Let us illuſtrate this by fome 
ekamples: We fabey that the preſent moment 
alone produces bappineſs,, while : we receive 
informed of an unexpected inoreaſe of our for- 
tune; and when, either in converſation, or in 
our cloſet, we are pleaſed; with a happy flight 
of imagination, or ſome diſoovery of reaſon. 
Theſe, with a number of ſimilar. enjoyments,. 
we call preſent happineſs, though they all 
derive their real value entirely from our con- 
necting them in our minds with the proſpect of 
futurity{ Indeed, reſpect, applauſe, thoſe tri - 
umphs af ſelf- love, thoſe harbingers of fame, and 
even fame itſelf, are acquiſitions. which educa- 
tion and habit _ rendered precious, by ex- 
| hibiting 
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hibiting beyond them ſume other advantage, of 
which they are only the ſymbols.” Oſten in- 
deed, the laſt object of our ambition ia bb an 
enjoyment of opinion, the obſcure image of ſome 
more real poſſeſſion. We every where ſee the 


5 human imagination occupied with a7 | | 


of deluſive hopes: Future gobd is always either 
the immediate object of our thoughts and wiſhes, 
or perhaps, witheut our obſerving it, the veaſen 
why we value preſent en joyments. Tkus, ei- 
ther indirectly, and in u way in which it eſcapes 

our notice, or directly, and with our ktiowtellge, 
all our enjoyments | and!6bjeAs "of tpürſbit 
are placed in diſtant -perſpeRtive j -und; ts, 
though conſtantly impoſed upon yet were 
never undeceived. Enſlaved by habit, it would 
be vain for ùs to attempt t6 ſeparate the real 
advantages depending on opinion, fröm . thoſt 


deluſive hopes with which they are vhονẽ td, 


and by which we have been ſeducid und de- 
ceived, through the whole eourſe of life: 

There are few parts of the moral ſyſtem, which 
agree not with this manner of explaining the 
chief cauſe of our pleaſures and pains. I am 
very far, however, from thinkingitliat the ſenti- 
ments which unite men by the charm of friend- 


hip, and ſo eſſentially chntribute to theirthip- 


pineſs, depend on the ſame principles; very 


ing is real! in the ſocial aſſections, «row {pen 
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fit; only in the ſimple aſſociation of ourſelves 
with others; and, in this view, they may be 
conſidered as, in ſome meaſare, enlarging our 
own exiſtence but this intimate participation 
of the good and evil of life does not change the 
eſſence of theſe affections. Friendſhip doubles 
ux enjoy ments and our comforts; and, the cloſe 
alliance of two ſympathiaing ſouls, fortifies both 
againſt every event: But ſince we muſt always 
remain ſubjected to the ſame! paſſions, futurity 
equally preſerves; its influence over us, whether 
we remain ſolitary, or live only for others. 

Af our moral nature, however, be ſuch, that 
thecobject of wiſhes ſhould always appear at ſome 
diſtance, if our thouglits, like the courſe of the 
waves, are ever activr, and preſſing forward. —if 
our preſent enjoxmients have a ſecret connection 
with thoſe imaginary advantages, which always 
terminate in a fleeting ſhadow; in ſhort, if 
every thing be future in the lot of man, With 
what love and reſpet ought we to conſider that 
grand ſyſtem of qur higheſt hopes, of which re- 
ligious principles; ute the majeſtio foundation? 
With what encouraging praſpects, far beyond 


all other views, does Religion preſent us! How 


great, how precious is that univerſal and moſt in- 
tereſt ing ſentiment, the deſite of prolonging our- 
exiſtence! Nothing can be ſo dreadful to man 
as the idea of eternal annihilation. The total 
doſtruction of all thoſe faculties which compoſe 


* 
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his being, is, with regard to himſelf, equal to a 
diſſolution of the whole univerſe; he ought, 
therefore, earneſtly and above all, to — 
| fuge from this overwhelming thought. 10 
It is, no doubt, according to the ae 
poſition, and in proportion to the 1nfluence of re- 
ligious principles on the mind, that men lay hold, 
with confidence, on the hopes and promiſes of 
reward offered hy Religion. But when our ſu- 
preme happineſs is the object, obſcurity, doubts 
and uncertainty, operate very powerfully: For, 
even in the affairs of human life, che greatneſs 
of the enterpriſe excites our ambition more than 
he; probability of ſuoceſs. To what, then, 
ſhould we betake ourſelves, where attach the 
flighteſt hope, were ever the belief of a. God, 
this chief ſupport of religious ſentiments, entirely 
aboliſhed, were men, from their infancy, only 
occupied with worldly confiderations, which are 
as tranſitory as themſelves, and, being thus early 
debaſed in their own eyes, ſhould ſtrive to ſtifle 
that innate ſentiment which intimates to them 
the ſpirituality of the ſoul? Thus diſcouraged by: 
the firſt principles of their education, every effort 
being repreſſed that might carry forward their 
thoughts, a retroſpective view of the paſt, by re- 
calling the irreparable loſs; would too ſtrongiy 
attract their attention, and the mind, in the 
mean time, could no longer maintain the equi- 
librium neceſſary for the 2 of the pre. 
ſent 
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ſent moment. In fhort, the prefent inftant, 
which is indeed an imperceptible fraction of 
time, would appear as nothing, were it not u- 
nited in our thoughts to the unknown number 
of days and years which are before us: Since, 
then, the ideas of happineſs and duration which 
we acquire by religious principles, are in no re- 
ſpect limited, our imagination is never forced 
to recur on ĩtſelf, but e 76g 
in the immenſe extent of futurity. 

While we purſue the courſe of a great river, 
with an extenfive horizon open to our view, we 
never confider minutely the fandy banks along 
which we paſs; but when, by changing our ſitu- 
ation, or by twilight coming on, the proſpect is 
contracted, our attention is then turned to the 
barren channel before us, though we did not 
before remark all its dryneſs and ſterility. Si- 
milar to this is our fituation in the career of hu- 
man life. While the great and ſublime thoughts 
of infinity elevate our- hopes, and exalt our 
fouls, we are but little affeted by the troubles: 
and difficulties ſtrewed in our path. But if, up- 
on changing our principles, a gloomy philofophy 
ſhould darken the perſpective, our attention muſt 
then be invariably fixed on the objects which 
ſurround us; and we would then, but too di- 
ſtinctly, perceive the vanity and illuſion of all 
the enjoyments of which our 1 nature is 
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Let us then acknowledge the bleſſings which 
we derive from religious principles. By fixing | 
our views on the future, they ſave: us from pre- 
ſent miſery ; "they form, without our perceiving e 
it, the charm of the moral world; were it poſ- 1 
fible for us to deſtroy them by cold reaſonings, . 
a gloomy melancholy would conſtantly oppreſs v 
t. 
u 


our minds; a funereal ſtole would appear to be 
ſpread over the charms of nature, inſtead of that 


robe of light which now embelliſhes them. il 

There might, no doubt, ſtill be ſome enjoyment ut 

of life, during youth, while the pleaſures of E 

ſenſe are ſo prevalent as to occupy the greater . 

part of our thoughts; but when the paſſions are th 
moderated, and the body rendered infirm by in 

years or diſeaſe, when that period arrives, at ſid 
which moral enjoyments become the chief ſource the 

of happineſs, In what a deplorable ſtate would tio 

we be, were thoſe opinions and thoſe hopes, [wh 
totally ſubverted, which alone can truly encou- po 

rage and comfort us, and were we deprived ced 

of that activity of imagination, which enlivens tha 

every object our anticipation can reach? | - ner, 

Let us then attentively reflect on the various is 0 

| unhappy conſequences which would inevitably regi 

. reſult from renouncing religious principles. We ſtill 
would not, in them, merely loſe an imaginary, expe 
and 


an ideal proſpect of happineſs We ſhould loſe 
at once, whatever ſerves, at preſent, to excite de- hic 
fire, or awaken ambition. No cireumſtance oy 
f appears 
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appears indifferent, while our actions and deſigns 
may be ſuch as, in a manner, conſtantly to cor- 
reſpond with our duty, and while the exerciſe 
and improvement of our faculties may be con- 
ſidered as the commencement of an exiſtence, of 
which the ultimate period lies concealed from our 
view: But when the awful period of final diſſolu- 
tion is every where preſented to our eyes, and 
when we approach towards it every moment, What 
illuſion could be ſo powerful as to ſave us from 
utter deſpair? Being circumſcribed within the 
contracted ſpace of human life, its narrow limits 
would be ſo conſtantly preſent to our thoughts, 
that, before engaging in any enterpriſe, or enter 
ing on any ſtudy, we would be often led to con- 
ſider, how little ſuch things deſerve, on our part, 
the diligent enquiries and indefatigable applica- 
tion which they demand. Tes, even fame itſelf, 


MN which is held to be immortal, could no more ſo 


powerfully incite us, were we certainly convin- 
ced that it can only grow, riſe and ſubſiſt during 
that ſhort portion of time, which is, in a man- 
ner, totally overlooked by our imagination. It 
is neceſſary, that the extenſive and unknown 
regions of futurity, if I may ſo ſpeak, ſhould 
{till be our country, in-order-that we may truly 
experience an anxious love of laſting celebrity, 
and that ardent deſire of performing great. actions, | 
which i is its canes eee | 


1 ' 
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The bppaters. of: Religion are then, in my | 
ephlocs alzaticaitabes; when they aceuſe reli- 


gious'fentiments,' of neceſſarily diſguſting us at 


on the contrary, the chief fapport of that inge- 
nious concatenation of hopes and duties, which 
ſo wonderouſly compoſes our melee happi- 
neſs. 


Religious Fiery are b Aae . 
weakneſs and the perſections of our nature. 


They afford us comfort, both under our real 


troubles, and under ſuch as ariſe from an abuſe 
of our forefight. But above all, they are con- 
genial with every thing that is grand and ele- 
vated in our nature. Tes, if men are animated 
by ſablime thoughts, —if they reſpect the intel- 


true dignity of their nature ean intereſt them, 
they will fly with tranſport, to embrace Religion, 
which ennobles their faculties, fortifies their 


minds, and by its ſentiments | unites them to 


Him, whoſe omnipotenco aſtoniſhes their under- 
- ſtanding. Then, indeed, conſidering themſelves 
as an emanation from that Infinite Being, who 


is the firſt ſource of all things, they ean never 


be drawn aſide by that perverſe philoſophy, whoſe 
baneful lefſons tend to perſuade us, that our 
ſoul, our reaſon, liberty, and all our immaterial 
efſence, 1 is the mere reſult of a fortuitous com- 

bination, 


wortdly affairs and pleaſures. The notions of 


ligence with which they are adorned, if the 


RESIGLOUS@PINIONS, 226 
Neef an ien harmony, vithou 
ENCE: u Yew WO 10 57780 
ie haxe ne yer pech ter, ich le; 
ent attention, the, various kinds of happineſs 
which. wapld either be deſtroyed, or ſegfibly 
weakened, erg this. ache doftrine exer 
propegated., | Ait 99% ga 1d I 
„ Whg cheg mould. beagme of that moſt ſub. 
lime of all ſentiments, adairation, if, anſtegd gf 
the gxant yiew, of the uniyerſę reviving the. ide 
of a Supreme Being, we could only trace, in 
the. appearances of manure, a yaſt exiftence wath- 
out.;defign, cauſe or deſigatiqg, and if even 
the altoniſhment which pre felt, were but one of 
the ſpontggeous egidents of blind matter? 
What wand become of she pleaiurg ys. feel 
in the progreſivs improvement, and exexcale;af 
our faculties, —if this intelligence, in which, we 
gloryz, were.,gnly ; the refult of change, and "ir 
all gur jdegs more, produced.merely by the apers- 
tian, of the daws,of motion: If Fur liberty were © 
but a ae e AA 
poſſeſſion of purſelyes? Eur Dias av. 30 | 
_ [What . would became of chat aRtive ſpirit of 
qurioſity, Which excizes us coptinyally to obleryg 
the wonders which: ſurroungd 98s and. which. 3 I- 
ſpires, d with g deſee af penegtrating, in ſome. 
mesſute, into the my ſtery af ur exiſtence, and 
the ſearet f aur gtigin? It would. certaiply he 
of 1 AVAIL, ty, abr the capele pf nature, 112 
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particulars of our mechanical ſlavery. prifoner 
cannot be leafed? by drawing a picture of his 
kettere, ot Sur e of his chain. 
hut how. bedirifal toes” the wotld dpprar, 
When we view it as the tefult of one fingle aid 
great Thought, and when we find every where, 
the ſtamp df an Eternal Intelligence! And now 
bleafing thus to ive with ſentindents of -affoniſh- 
ment and "adoration" deeply impreſſed * bur 
hearts“ Vas Bloc 4 

-ſ1 What * ſubject” of Sen are the Wade. 
ments of the mind, -when we can conſider them 
as a pattieipatiön of a ſublime nature, of which 
Gop alone is the perfect model ! And how de- 
lichtful is the ambition of elevating ourſelves 
till möre by exerciſe, and inþrovidg ul alt 

faculties ! {!t ,93907 W500 LEN) 

How die in hike — 
af nature, when, at every new diſcovery, we ſeem 
td ad vance a ſtep towards an acquaintance” with 


that exalted wiſdom which has' preſcribed laws 


to the univerſe, and maintains it in harmony 
It is then, d. Gl then, that ſtudy is truly 
intereſting, and the n of knowledge an 
iticreaſe of happineſs. Under the influence of 


the opinions of materialiſts, our curioſity lan- 


gitiſhes,—our admiration is mere inſtinct. 
and the ſentiments we have of ourſelyes' are 
altogether fictitious. On the / contrary, with 


tnt {ere Gall only teach fits the affliting 


D deans df oi. ei 64 
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the idea. bf a God, all is animated. all is reaſon- 
able and true. Indeed, that truly happy idea 
appears as neteffary to the — natute of man, 
as heat is to vege tation. 
It may perhaps nee, that, in exami- 
ning the inffuefice of Religion on happineſs, T 
have dwelt on ſeveral oonſiderations, which are 
not equally important to all men. There are, 
indeed, ſome more particularly adapted to that 
part of ſociety, whoſe minds have been cultiva- 
ted by education; but I wiſhᷣ not, therefore, to 
withdraw my attention from the numerous claſs 
of mankind, whoſe: happirieſs and miſery depend 
on ſimple ideas. 1 to . eircum- 
ſtances and capacities. CT 1 Letting 
Thoſe who have been left; S of 
theit parents, to the wide world, de void of proper- 
ty; and depri ved of the reſdurces which depend on 
education, appear to have the moſt ptefling and 
conſtant need of the aſſiſtance which religious 
principles afford: Men of this claſs}; condemned 
to hard labour, are, as it were; confined in a rough 
and uniformly barren path, here every ſuc- 
_ ceeding/ day reſembles the preceding, in which 
no obſcure hopes nor flattering illuſion can amuſe 
them. Tliey know that there is a wall of ſepa- 
ration between them and fortune; and if they 
carry forward their views in life, they only diſ- 
eover the dreadful ſtate any infirmity would re- 


e 
H 2 | which 
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which thix-mby;: at daſt, be 'expolſes, by: fuſe 
feting:oruel negleR-ih their old age. With what 
tranſptrt then will chey. in ſuch circumftances, 
graſp at the comfortable hopes Which Religien 
preferts! With what ſutis factiom will, they learn, 
that» aſter this [probativnary ſtate, where: the 
difpatrity of -ranks and: circumſtances chagrined 
and difitefed them there as; à time ti ſucceed, 
in which ab conditions will be equal! How pi · 
teout would theif condition be, were they to 


 - etnounee»thatifingle; ſentiment, or rather gene- 


ral idea, which they ure mat only able to com- 
pnehehd / with enſe, bit can ccadily apply to 
evaryiie vent and biraunmſtancę. It is God's 
* will,” ſay they to themſelves, and 4his: thought, 
at once, oft their teſig nation. God will 
reward von for it, Hay they to others, on re- 
dei ting a fuvour; andtheſe words remind them, 
that uit Gul of the rich and powerful is alſo 


_ - theip; and ſhat far frum being andafferent;to 
- .- | theirifate, He doigns Himſelf to diſcharge their 
_ Obligations, Ho many other popular expreſ: 


ſions eonftantby! reeal the ſame ſentiment of con- 
fldemoe and conſolatiam This contimual | de- 
pondence of the poor on the Deity, raiſes mem 
in their on eſtimation; prevents them from 
 finkiny under a load af contempt,) and often 
alſords chem courage to roſiſt the inſolenoe of 


dib hangtey eppreffure 'What a ſuepriing 


effe@-iv:thus produced by an idea e; 
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The moral advantages, of which Religion is 
the ſource, reſemble the grand bleſſings of na- 
ture which belong equally to all men; end this 
I conſider, above all the characteriſties 04; Reli- 
gion. to he more paxtieulariꝝ the ſealof a divine 
hand. The Sun, in ithe diſtributien af his rays; 
obſerves neither rank nor fortune 1 In the ſamd 
way thoſe; comſortiag ſentiments which depend 
on the belief of -a Supteme Beings and all the 
hopes connected therewith, became the proper. - 
ty of the poor as Well as the rich- f the weak 
as well as the powerful, and, can be ug feu, 
enjoyed under the humble roof of a; cottage, av 
in a ſuperb palace. Cixil laws give a ſanction to 
the inequality of poſſeſſions, and Religion alene 
ſweetens the hitternels 25 this hard diſpropor- 
tion. $3934," £1) 444) &II 1. IN: 4 I WIS , 9ST: I 

Wo could not 2 220 touched with juſt 
compaſſion, were we to ſuppoſe the greater part 
of mankind deprived atone ſtroke of the only. 
thought, which ſupparts, their courage. They 
would no more have a God to.confide their for- 
roms with, —they would no more attand Hie 
ordinances, to implore a {pirit of reſignation and 
tranquillity. ther would have no motive for 
railing their looks to heaven: Their eyes would 
be caſt down, ſixed for ever on this abode of grief. 
of death and sternal ſilence. Then thoſe: con- 
ſaling tears, which are ſhed from a pleaſing per- 
Mo that there . ſomewhere commiſera- 


on | H.3 tion 
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tion inch FI would no more migen thei 
nes ETD ET S417 34 45% gry 
Every one mul hebe beheld thoſe veteran "Gol 
diere who are ſo often ſeen proſtrated on the pave- 
ment of the ſanctuaty, erected in the midſt of 
their auguſt retreat. Their hair, which time 
has whitened, and their forehead marked with 
honourable ſcars ; that tottering Rep which age 
alone could} impreſs, —all;;/at firſt view; inſpire 
reſpect; but what emotions do we feel, when 
ve ſee them lift up and join their trembling and 
enfeebled hands, to invoke the God of the uni- 
verſe of their ſoul and thought hen we 
ſee them forget, in this affecting ſcene of devo- 
tion, their preſent pains and paſt ſufferings; and 
when we ſee them riſe with a countenance more 


ſerene, and expreſſive of the tranquillity and hope - 


which devotion has diffuſed through their fouls ! 
Pity them not, in theſe moments, ye who eſti- 
mate happineſs only by worldly enjoyments 
Their looks are humbled, their body trem- 
blies, and death awaits their ſteps: But this 
inevitable end, whoſe very image terrifies you, 
they can ſee advancing withbut alarm. Their 
ſouls have approached Him who is good ; who 
can do every thing, and whom none ever loved 
without recelving comfort. Gbme and contem- 
plate this fight, ye who deſpiſe Religion; ye who 
boaſt of ſeientifie' intelligence, come and behold, 


how little your ye I avails in pro- 
moting 
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motirig happineſs Lou muſt then either change 
the fate of men, and give them all; if you can; 
ſome portion of the enjoyments of life, or you 
muſt reſpect that ſentiment which enables them 
to repulſe the injuries of fortune: And fince 
even the policy of tyrants has never dared to 
deſtroy it, —ſince their power qhas never been 


ſufficient to aceompliſu this ſavage enterpriſe; 


Would you, to whom Nature has given ſuperior 
endowments, be more ) cruel, more inexorable 
than they? Or if by this pitileſs doctrine, you 
waſh to deprive the old, the fick, and the indi- 
gent, of the only idea of happineſs, which they 
can poſſeſs, Go to thoſe dungeons, thoſe dreaty 
cells, where: the wretched: priſoners ſtruggle with 
their chains, and ſhut up; with your own hands, | 
the only aperture ber n 1 al of — 


e eh 1b 256719/>6 
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Ir is 1 3 3 a e. cla of 
ſociety which derives a conſtant advantage from 
religious ſentiments. | Religion: affords comfort 


to every one who has ſuffered by the abuſe of 


authority, by public injuſtice, or by various miſ- 
fortunes, to the virtuous man who has been 


calumniated,—to him who having once erred, 


has been cenſured with too much rigour; and, 
in ſhort, to all thoſe who, being convinced of the 
en their conſcience, - 2 ſeek for a 


2144 ſeeret 


— — —— — 
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* 


all the ideas of perfection which fill his imagi- 


Him whom! we love hen we oan there di- 
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bent witneſs of their intentions; * jon er 
ened judge of their conduc, t. 

A man of exalted det wich 
of maintaining in his mimd, the conception of 
4 Supreme / Being; in whom he may coentre 


nation. To Him hs refers thoſe ferntimeiits, 
which are inapplicable: tb. the pegifhing objecti 
that ſurround him. In God alone he can find 
an inenhabſtible-Gticce of uiltiiſumment und d- 


miration, and with Him only; he can refreſh ud 


purify his thoughts, when fatigued by a view 
of the vioes of ' mankind; aid of their perpetual 
and uniform round of paſſions amd gratification; 


In ſhort; the happy idea of 4 God, at All times, 


ſoftens and embeUliſhes the path of hf; im by 
means of it, we become delightfully intereſted 


in all the beauties of nature. By it every thing 


animated enters; as it were; into communication 


with us. Yes the ruſtling of the win the mur- 


muring of the watery and the gentle agitatiom of 
the leaves, all excite dur reflection and melt du⸗ 
ſouls, when we diſeover in them tHe works of 


ſtinguiſh the veſtiges af His fobtſteps/ undithe 
traces of His ifitention ; and above all, when We 
confider; that we ourſelyes contribute tb. th dif 
play of Hin power, and the fphndourof' Bil 


| Piety 
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Pisty adds a fiew charm to the enjoy ments 
frieniiſhip. Our ſentiments cannot be eireuta- 
ſcribed within certain limits: Boundlefs, like 
thought, tlle would be agitated by continual 
anxiety; and we ſhoauld view the revolution of 

years and the rapid courſe of time, with the ut - 
maſt terror, did not thoſe benefitent opinions 
which enlarge our views of futurity, come to out 
aſſiſtanocd. Thus, while we are ſeparated from 
tlie objects of our affection; our” folitaty reflec- 
tions. recal them, as it were, to our preſence; 
and this contributes more or leſi to our happĩ-· 
neſs; in proportion to our belief of a future exiſt- 
ence : Tben; indeed, the tender melancholy in 
which we are plunged, is changed into a pleaſing 
emotion. But you; alas! above all, you who, 
being timid amidſt a buſtling world, or diſcous 
raged by diſappointments, find yourſelf a ſolitaty 
wanderer on the earth, and pattake not of the 
paſſions whieh agitate the greater part of man- 
kind! you want a friend, —and you only ſee 
alliances formed from intereſted views. You 
wunt a comforter and you only find ambitious 
men, ſtrangers to all who have not power or di · 
ſtinguiſnhed reputation: In ſhort, you need a 
confident; paſſeſſed of ſenſibility but the active 
ſcenes of ſociety diſſipate, or at leaſt weaken, 
every: ſympathetic affection. But even when 
you have obtained this friend, this comforter, 
zud this 5 you are united to 


tfoporges . them 


* 
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them by the ſtrongeſt and moſt tender ties 
when you live in a ſon, a huſband, or a beloved 
wife, What elſe than the idea of a God, can 
enable you to ſupport the dreadful thought of 
ſeparation? Ah! in ſuch! moments, With what 
tranſport do we embrace thoſe opinions which 
cheriſh the hope of continuity and duration! 
How gladly. then do we lend an ear to thoſe 
words of comfort, which are ſo petfectly conſo- 
nant with the deſires and the wants of our ſoul! 
How horrible is the thought of eternal annihila- 
tion, when aſſociated with the ſentiment of 
love ! How can we unite to that gentle partici- 
pation of our intereſts and happineſs, which is 


the moſt animated charm of life, the inward con- 2 


viction, and conſtant image of death without 
hope, and laſting diſſolution? How ſhall we 
offer the idea of abſolute cblivian, to thoſe af. 
fectionate minds, who have centered all their 
ſelf-love, all their ambition, in the objects of 
their eſteem and tenderneſis; and who, ha- 
ving, as it were, renounced themſelves, are en. 
tirely depoſited in the boſom af another, to 
ſubſiſt there by the ſume bieath of life, and the 
ſame deſtiny? In ſhort, How could they bear 
to pronounce, at the tomb which they may one 
day bedew with their tears, the overwhelming 
words, FOR EVER and rox EVI! Oh! horror 
of horrors for à feeling mind! Oh! hideous 

gulph, to NY if a man of ſenſibility ſhall ever 
approach 
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approach for a moment, may a friendly cloud 
overſhidow the dark abyſs! Fears and ſorrow 
afford ſome comfort, when we beftow them on a 
beloved ſnade, while we can mingle with our 
griefs the name of a God, and when this name 
is conſidered as the univerſal reſtorative of na- 
ture: But were the whole univerſe deaf to our 
complaints, were the ſhades of eternal darkiieſs 
to hide from us the object of our love, and were 
that endleſs night faſt; approaching, ready to in- 
volve us in the ſame deſtruction,. were the un- 
happy ſurviver; who holds, as it were; one end 
of the band of union and felicity which death 
has broken, for ever deprived of the hope of re- 
uniting it, —-were the forlorn mourner, whoſe 
mind is entirely octupied with the recollection 
of a beloved object, unable to ſay, That affecs 
tionate heart is till ſome where; that pure and 
celeftial ſoul waits for me; perhaps calls me, to 
the preſence of that unknown Being, whom we 
have with joint conſent adored ;!—and if, in- 
ſtead of this precious thought, we were, with- 
out any doubt or uncertainty, to conſider the 
earth as a ſepulchre for ever ſhut——My heart 
ſinks within me, and I cannot proceed. Unable 
to contend with ſuch dreadful images; nature 
itſelf ſeems to diſſolve, and the univerſe falling 
to wreck, appears ready to overwhelm you in 
its ruins. O thou ſource of our hopes, ſublime 
jdea of a God! abandon not the man who poſ- 
(OM) ſeſſes 
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| ſefſes ſenſibility. — — 
art his deſtre Thau art His life! Ledve him 


not deſolate hut defend him from the dſcen- 


dency: of that inſipid and fatal philoſophy: which 
would afflict hi n under rpg; of 


giving him comfbit- 917 Fs # Ja)! 1805 24 Tg 


. 1: will-make — and © 1 addreſs 
myſelf to you who boaſt bf being enlightened by 


a freſſi ray of wiſdom. I am oppreſſed hy the 


deepeſt forrow ; à father, à mother, an whom 1 
entirely depended, who guided me by their 


counſels, who guarded me with tender ſolici- 
— kind parents have been ſnatched from 
: A ſon, & daughter, both my comfort and 


— have been cut off from my embraces : 
A wife, my faithful and beloved companion, 
whoſe words, whoſe actions, whoſe very looks, 
were the joy of my life, has vaniſhed; from my, 


arms. A moment of ſtrength: remains. and I 
come to you, profound philoſophers, What 


have you to ſay? Seek for amuſements; turn 
your thoughts elſewhere: An eternal, abyſs 


ſeparates you forever from the objects of your 


© love; and thoſe painful recollections which 
J overpower you with grief, are only a form of 
vegetation, the laſt play of organized matter.” 
Alas! have you ever experienced the force of 
love, and can you coolly pronounce theſe cruel 


words! Away with your mock conſolation, 
which: I droad more than all my anguiſu. But 


thou g 


SY 
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thaw O daughter of Hoaen,:levely-ond mild | 
Religion, hst doſt thou: ay 7:4 Mope, hope; 
+. what Goc gave. thee, Ne can again reftore 7 | 


Ah! how different is the language af cheſe two 
vomfortens? How dees the one debaſe us; and 


bapnineſs! Mankind are te chuſe between theſe 
guides; gr athens they are to judge; if they love 


dankneſs better:than light, and death bettet than 


fe. They are 40 determine, af, they; prefer 
parobing winds to the reſne ſhins dem ñ the froft 
of winter to dhe hams of ſpring; and the bare 
ren er to: the dai reſt gifts of animated Ma- 
LHR wi en bs stin bs 3 

* Ka that this world, üben heben af 


a God, would be a mere deſert, Where men 


would only find a few faſcinating deluſions; 
from which, being ſet free by the light of rea- 


ſon, nothing would appear all around, but ſub- 


jects of ſadneſs and diſcouragement. I have be- 
held the vain pomp of grandeur, the dreams of 
ambition, and the allurements of fame.; and 
even whilſt the illuſign was moſt dazzling, my 
heart till ſhrunk from it, and! was attracted to- 
wards a more ſublime idea, and a more ſubſtan- 
tial conſolation. I have felt that a belief in the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being, diffuſed a charm 

44 3 5 over 


how much are ve exalted; by the ie r! He 
gitiewoully, does the former violate. our beſt and 
dearaſt ſenti ment: While the latter gently go- 
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ober every elreumſtance of ufel E hate EXPE- 
rienced- that this ſentiment alone was able to 
inſpite men wir true dignity: Fol ſuch things 
us are merely perſonal; and only tend to raiſe 
one man a few degfees above another, are of 
ſmall value We have no right to exult, unleſt 
we ele vate the character of human nature, while 
we txalt. ourſel ves We muſt conſider our na- 
ture as connected with'thar Sublime Intelligende, 
which ſeems to have dignifed the human mind 
with ſome of its attributes. Then indeed, thoſe 
trivial diſtinctiens which are attached to tranſi- 
tory things, and on which vanity exerciſes her 
ſway; almoſt totally diſappeari We then leave 
to this queen of the world her rattle and toys, 
and ſeek elſewhere a better portion: Then, vir- 
tue, exalted ſentiments, and elevated views, ap- 
pear the only honours which at ane. 
nn N 2 [241 | 
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AVIN G made it appear that Religion, ſo 
Q neceſſary. to feeling minds, agrees perfect - 
"= with the moral nature of man, I come next 
to ſhew, that the habitual practice of virtue, en- 
joined as a duty in the name of God, is no way 
inconſiſtent with our happineſs. And after con- 
ſidering this important truth, I will prove this 
doctrine to be perfectly conſiſtent with what has 
been ſaid: in the firſt, chapter of this work, on 
the impoſſibility of making men attentive to the 
public ae by the Wenn motive: of perſonal 
i intereſt. bugs 
It cannot be denied that virtue > at obliges 
us to conquer our appetites, and ſtruggle with 
- our paſſions, But if theſe conflicts, and the 
victory which attends them, lead to more ſolid 
and durable pleaſures,, than thoſe which folly 
and vice preſent, How much are thoſe miſtaken, 


who imagine - that the. temporary. and beneficial 
reſtraints 


- 


At 


reſtraints enjoined by the laws of morality amount 
to an abſolute ſacrifice. of every Wome a 
Ie f our attentian an. che 


muſt at once perceive, that, were they to aban- 


don themſelves to thgir, propepſities without 
eontroul, they would often widely deviate from 


| that ſtate of happineſs, which forms the object of 


their wiſlies:""Norſe of ue bleffings\which-re 


ſtrewed here and there in our path on entirely 


fill the void of life. Do the gratifications of 
ſenſe enſlave ug Their duration is de berni nel 
by our on weakneſs 3 and we cannot break 
through che immutable limits oppoſed by mature. 


Ate we defies if che hdvidiges! defenteut n 


opinion, as horiour, praiſe, and the exterior ſplen · 


dout beſtowed by riches g BSD will we perceive; 


when we have bbtained chem, chat the charm 


has vaniſhed They are like Proteus in the 


fible, who appeared 4" god only at a diſtanee. 
Men have therefore more need than many haue 
fuppoſed, of an intereſt independent of heir 
ſenſes and- imagination ; ; and this intereſt we 
find in the Uuties nen anne ane 
and eſtabliſhes. eee 


Ar alt rides) e in ih Senda enen m 
have a choice between good and evil. Thus, 


virtue may be continually in a ſtate of action; 


and we find it applicable to almoſt every minute, 


and ſeemingey indifferent, oocurrenoe of life. 
For 


98 
of defire which occupy the thoughts of men, we 
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For virtue alone has the happy power of con- 
necting little things with great and ſublime ſen- 
timents; and it is virtue only, that can be ac- 
companied hy that conſciouſneſs of rectitude, 
Which. while it is the concomitant of our thoughts 
and actions, ſeems to enlarge our exiſtence, and to 
afford joys unknown to thols. who! do not act 
from principle. 

The love of pleaſure, vanity, — hes are 
paſſions which would ſoon be extinguiſhed, were 
they not maintained by the continual, buftle;of 
ſociety, which produces new ſcenes, and diſplays, 
every moment, ſome change of decoration. - Vir- 
tue, ſatisfied with its own proſpects, requires only 
a uniform ſueceſſion of fimilar ſentiments; and 
however its paths may be varied, * end it has 
in view is ever the ſame. - 

When we ſeek for thoſe. 2 which 
depend on the imaginary advantages of opinion, 
we reſt our happineſs on laws dictated by others: 
And hence muſt! ariſe. a diſcordancy, by which 
we will be affected with a thouſand painful 
emotions. Virtue has no aſſociates in her coun- 
ſels; ſhe herſelf determines What is right. In 
this pet a virtuous man is the moſt indepen· 
dent being that exiſts; for it is from himſelf alone 
that he receives commands, and expects approba- 
tion. Yes, the obſcure man, who dees good in 
ſecret, is more maſter of himſelf, than any one 
a loaded with all the goods of fortune, 

I who 


= 
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| wh has need of the tralen modes of faſhion, 
to regulate: his vanity, and determine his taſte... 
The trivial paſſions, which are directed to 
worldly objects in ſearch of happineſe, lead us 
from one ſcene of illuſion to another, and the 
ultimate objects of our deſire ſtill appear at a 
diſtance. Virtue; on che eontrary, carries its 
recompenſe in itſelf, It truſts not for happineſs, 
to the ſueceſs of uncertain- events, but to the 

firmneſs of its own refolution,—to the calmneſs 
which accompanies it, and the ſecret ſentiment 
Which precedes it. Recollection compaſes the 
principal happineſs. of virtue, whilſt worldly 
vanity is tormented by the remembrance of what 
is gone for ever; and with regard to the violent 
emotions of the paſſions in general, the paſt is 
but a gloomy ſhadow, from which proceeds, from 
time to time; forrow-and remorſe. 
'The intervals which occur between the farts of 
violent paſſions; are always filled up with ſadneſs 
and apathy. It is well known; that, according to 
the laws of nature, ſtrong and violent ſenſations 

produce languor, the moment the tumult is over. 
Virtue knows none of the irregular emotions, 
in the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures peculiar to 
itſelf, becauſe all its principles are firm, and it 
acts, as it were, round its own centre. Beſides, 
it is conſtantly inviting us, to ſet a juſt value on 
that ſort of happineſs which is beſt accommodated 


1 ens, vi 
| om 
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-boſoin of domeſtio life, and employs all its ftrength | 
Kuen e * eue e 
and fmple affection s | 
Virtue is peculiarly uſeful in etivering men 
from the tormenting ſolicitude of doubt and he- 
fitation, by preſenting a general ſyſtem of eon- 
duct; and, above all, by marking out à decided 
and in their actions. Men who are hurtied 
atray by their imagination, and who find them 
ſelves always deceived by phantoms, ure ready 
to adorn thoſe which have laſt eſcaped them with 
the moſt glowing colours virtue, on the evn- 
traty only ſets a value off what it poſſtiſſes, and 
never knows regret. It would ſeem, at fitſt 
glance, that the defires and caprices of the ittia- 
gination, cannot be ſubjected to tis ſlighteſt re- 
ſtraint: But theſe nimble harbingers of our will, 
have need of a guide, and often of & thiſter. 
Our firſt inclinations and ſentiments are genertl- 
ly feeble and wavering; and it is effentia? to our 
happineſs, that the vibrating ſtalk from which 
they ſpring,” ſhould be fixed and ſupported: Aud 
ſuch is the Henke which n. render iy" — 
human mind. nn | 
fo diliover un abe i a Under 
thoſe who are not influences by motives of duty. 
Convenience being theit orfly guide, they have 
too great s mtultiplieity of riatrers! to regulite 
and eee upon every moment. To render 
n I 2 the 


\ 
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the taſk of managing ourſelves. more ſimple; we 
{ſhould ſubmit to the government of a principle 


which may be readily applicable to ee * our 


deliberations. ni lohn 43161; 

In ſhort, virtue has this e 
it holds ſacredithe private rights of the different 
members; of the community; and thus all: its 
ſentiments ſeem to be united to the general har- 
_ Lmony: The paſſions, . on the contrary, are al- 
moſt always! hoſtile. The vain man defires that 
others, ſhquld grace his triumphs,—the proud; 
wiſhes them to feel their inferiority, the am- 
bitious, that they ſnhould not impede his career, — 
the unperious, that they ſhould bend to him. 
The caſe;is ſimilar with regard to the various 
_ competitigns. which [ariſe from an immoderate 
deſire of fame or fortune. Every one wiſhes to 
go alone in the path he chooſes, or, at leaſt, to 
advance before the reſt; and every one being 
occupied with his own intereſt, inconſiderately 
prejudices that of his neighbours. Virtue, fol- 
lowing a very different courſe, fears neither 
rivals nor competitors; it does not juſtle with 
any ne. The road is ſpacious, and all may 
walk at their eaſe. Morality is the tie of that 
happy alliance, which connects men by the ſame 

ſentiments, the ſame motives and hopes, and 
Makes, them dependent; on that chain of duties 


„and. principles, which unites the virtues of men 


tothe grand Model of all Perfections. 2291 / 9G 
au? E 1 Virtue 


5 © ms = =o © 
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+ Virtue guards us from the ſnares of ſenſuality 
It checks our blind deſires and is tlie baſis of 
our trueſt wiſdom. It protects not, indeed, our 
intereſts of a day, and our momentary pleaſures" 
but it isithe ſafeguard of our whole7life, It is/ 
ſo to ſpeak; the protector of futurityſi the repre. 
ſentative of duration; and becomes, to the 
ings, what foreſight is to the ind. With regurd 
to our private conduct, then, we ouglit to conſi⸗ 
der virtue as à prudent friend, taught by the 
experience of all ages who directe dur "ſteps; and 
never lets the taper waver; whoſe' fahitarylight 
ought to guide us in our courſe. Oùr tumultuous 
paſſions ſeem each to diſpute the Honour of 
ruling us without: controul.” It is therefore ne- 
Ceſſary that a maſter ſhould aſſign to each its 
proper limits, one who may be able to keep 
all thoſe: petty domeſtic tyrants in peace, on 
who may command immediate reſpect, and dif! 
coricett their combinations, like Ulyſſes arri 
ſuddenly amidſt the hundred has 4 ad 

taken; poſſeſſion of his palace. 3 

Virtue, ſome will ſay, ſevere in its ſentiments 
and auſtere in its forms, might deprive us of our 
greateſt; happineſs, the pleaſure of being be- 


loved. I anſwer, that virtue, in its perfect ſtate, 
has none of theſe characteriſtics. I conſider 
virtue to be a juſt ſentiment of order, which, 
far from baniſhing other comforts, is naturally 
conducive to them. Thus, benevolence and 

13 forbearance, 
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forbearance, ſo ſuitable to human weakneſs,—-the 
ſocial ſpirit, ſo canfiſtent with our nature, that 
ſuavity of manners and: diſcousſe, which is the 


nite itſelf; with others, all theſe qualities, — 
from being ſtrangers to trur virtue, are ind con- con- 
comitants and brighteſt armaments; © 777th. 

In chert, to he brief on u ſubjsc of inch lat 


us, early in life, to weigh conſequences; and 


to diſtant: canfideratians, - Of all our ſentiments, 
virtue carries us fartheſt-;beyand our preſunt 
exiſtence, and conſequentiy has the neareſt re- 
lation to thought. By virtue; then, man muſt 
acquire a /kpowledge of all, his ſtrength and 
grandeur, Vire, on the conttary, confines us 
within the narroveſt limits. It ſeems to be 
ſoious of its on deformity; and fears all that 
urrounds it. It would fix us to a ſingie ob- 
ject.—a fingle moment, and n 
our exiſtence in one ſmall pin. 
I muſt add, that virtue) by — ove 
ſontimeny and-aQtions to a certain motive, has 
bituates the mind to orderly and juſt appretien- 
ſions, and prevents us from wandering in un - 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, an immoral 
man is nat dangereus merely by his vices; we 


may 


amiable - exprefion of 2 heart that feeks to u- 


. 
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may alſo fear, that he is unable to take a com- 
prehenſive view, or to collect his oug its lo as 


to direct * e My . ripcigle, 


verſailiey, that he bete. nene Tha 
wad. % gage . % us! 

n may Shen be truly ſaid, that moralic rv 

as bellaſt to our {entiments, Its aid, enab 

g0 on in our courſe, without being, nal 


agitated by the caprices of our imagination, an 
without being obliged to turn back at the a 
appearance of an obſtacle. 

Thus virtue, whilſt it enlarges the wind, all 
gives. hecoming dignity.to the character. Of all 
the qualities of men, there is none ſo truly re- 
ſpectable as that elevation of thought, ſentiment 
and manners, ſo rarely met with, — that majeſtit 
conſiſtency of character, which truth alone can 
preſerve, but which the ſmalleſt degree of boaſt- 
ing or affectation would diſconcert and baniſh. 
This elevation of mind reſembles not pride and 
vanity; for it is its bigheſt ornament, that it 
ſeeks not the homage of others. The man who 
is endowed with this real dignity, is placed even 
above his judges. He accounts not with them: He 
lives under the government of his conſcience ; 
and, proud of ſuch a noble ruler, he depends 
not on any other guide. But as this grandeur 

I 4 is 
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is entirely i in his own breaſt, it neceſſarily ceaſes 


to exiſt, when he dictates to others what hie ex- 
Pects krönen; and it can only be reſtrained 
within its juſt” Unit, thoſe” fimple virtues, 
ä which ate of alf* others" Eeaſt dazzling: IVY t 
Tb the” fache principle; men owe chat noble 
reſpea För trüth, which is the higheſt ornament 
of a great ſoul. To it is owing that happy ſim- 
plieity of thought and diſcourſe; which indicates 
A conſcience that requires not to be kept on its 
guard. A man who is truly honeſt,” conſiders 
diſguiſe as à detractor, and defireb t appear as 
he really is.” It is not his intereſt to conceal His 
weakneſſes; for theſe, in a generous heart, are, 
for moſt x art, united to ſome good difpoſitions ; ; 
and pertiaps” frankneſs miglit have become the 
policy « of his mind, if it had not been one — the 
qualities of his chark@er;/ 79 3-7 -7 
There is a native beauty in Vie ee which 


delights us Without reflection. Our moral ſenſe, 


when it is improved by education, is pleaſed 
with that ſocial harmony which the ſentiments 


of juſtice preſerve. Thofe enjoyments are un- 
known to ſelfiſh men, who are inſenſible to every 
kind of concord, and who merit our contempt 
in one eſſential particular: They wiſh to avail 
themſelves of that reſpe& which others have for 
order and virtue, without ſubjecting themſelves 
to the ſame rules, and without candidly declaring 
theit latenten“ In this view; a want of mora- 

Þ 3 lity, 
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lity; > up breach of the law of 
hifpitelity/*- 4281 Won daulzt e -;bg 

In hort, eulen, 0 thoſe . of -thi 
mind which immediately belong to nature, ean 
never bo applied to great objects, without the. aid 
of morality; . There is no other . way:of uniting 
the intereſts of men, and off gaining their loye and 
reſpect. Honeſty, reſembles thoſe ancient idioma, 
ts which we muſt accommodateiouri{ſpeech, in 
order to be underſtood: by the multitude; and 
a language is never; weil known without habi: 
tual practice Ini circumſeribed fituations, good 
ſenſe ſometimes) enables us to acquire an aſcen- 
deneyl There men are taken ane hy one and 
we often engage them by ſtudying their charac, 
ters, and proportioning ourſelves to their depth. 
But on a more extenſive ſcene, and chiefly in 
public adminiſtration, where we muſt conſider 
men as à collective body, it is neceflary to pro- 
vide a tie ſuſſicĩent to comprehend the whole; 
and this can only be accompliſned by the union 
of talents and virtue. When I ſee homage paid 
by a nation to virtuous characters. when I re- 
mark the almoſt inſtinctive judgment which aſſiſts 
in diſcerning them, when J ſee nothing loved 
or praiſed that is not connected with pure virtue, 
and noble intention, I return to my favourite 
ſentiment, and I recogniſe in theſe general emo- 
n whe N. or a Den Hand. | 


1 4 


Having 
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Having given a ſlicht etch of the various 
advantages which flow from regularity of prin- 
ciples and pnapriety of conduct, it may perhaps 
be aſked, 1f man may not be attached to mora- 
key, by therfingle motive. of petfonal intereſt ? 
1 formerly mentioned; that L intended to, anſwer 
this objeRion; awhich: E now: de-as follows: Vir- 
tue, in its moſt improved: ſtate,, ſuch as we have 
repreſented it. ĩs not the work e a moment. It 
maſt be called: foeth- and ſtrengthened by de- 
we to deſtroy thoſe ſimple opinions which cheriſh 
it, were we to;/aboliſh:the! only end and motive 
perceptible hy men of every capacity. and were 
we to weaken the ſentimients which tend to en- 
courage thoſe who reſpect the laws of . 
and: e eee thei aagltiration: „ o d 
Heſides, it is not virtue ſingly, but virtue — 
united with its different motives, which contri- 
butes to our happineia. This is an important ob- 
ſervation, and the truth of it may be eaſily demon- 
| firated; Employment is generally reckoned the 
moſt certain ſource of thoſe agreeable impreſſions, 
of which our nature is ſuſceptible; but its charm 
would vaniſh, if it did not lead to ſome recom- 
penſe; if it did not ſhow in perſpecti ve, an in- 


* ts os i. „ "4 Er SY 


creaſe of wealth, the gratification of ſelf-love,— 

a chance for fame, or ſome other advantage, of : 

which we are ambitious. Vainly is it faid, that 

the exerciſe of our faculties is itſelf a pleaſure. 
| - 88 
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It is ouſy ſo, in fo far un it offers to our view a 
train of proſpecta ſucbsething each other. But; 


there muſt always be a flromg motive to urge us; 
on to the courſe;3 aut bark! muſt be drinem on b 
the wind: In ſhort, cuery kind of labour re- 
quires ncouragemant; - though! labour, propor- 
tioned to our ſtrength, may contribute more to 
aur happinkſs thim flath and idleneſs. This 
truth would ſtrika us ſtill more forcihly, if wei 
were able to analyte it with ſufficient accuracy; 
annered to action and employment itſelf, from 
ow N g n 1. e wo 
tiue of that action fi 

- Theſe reflections ave e vir- 


ta. We can eafily. perceive, from conſidering 


the effects of virtge, that it is an exellent guide 
im he eourſe of life; and we muſt alſo diſcover; 
at the ſame time; that, like employment, it re- 
quires ſome incitement, ſome obvious encourage- 
ment, accommodated -to every: underſtanding. 
Religious ſentiments afford this encouragement 
to virtue; and it oould not be ſeparated from 
ſuch motives and hopes as Religion preſents, with- 
out deſtroy ing eg it ans * the Ne” 
pine of mankind, ' | 

I readily perceive the great advantages we 


may derive from morality ; ; but I obſerve, at the 
ſame time, that, in order to follow its counſels 


with confidence and firmneſs, the greater part of 
mankind 
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mankind: want that degree of ſeience, and that 
power of reflection, which the ſtudy of a mat- 
ter ſo complex; neceſſarily requires. We, there- 
fore, need ſom motive to (excite; our fitſt ef. 
fort, to di ſpoſe us to ſelf.denial. and to deter! 
mine us to ſtruggle with courage againſt the do- 
minion of the preſent momento oo 07 | 599! 

- In ſhort,-even when, by ſophiſtieal reaſoning, 
ſome philoſophers have thrown tlie l true prin: 
ciples of order and happineſs into oonfuſion, 
when, by their, addreſsſ they may lead us to doubt 
of the kind and degree of influence we ſhould 


aſſign to religious opinions, the legiſlators of a 


nation ought never to liſten to their ſubtle di- 
ſtinctions. Metaphyſical ſentiments and ideas 
are only proper for ſtateſmen, hen uſed to defend 
them from the aſcendency of ſpecious errors, and 
to confirm their reſpect for ; uſeful: tiuths. But 
a wiſe ſtateſman, in regulating his thoughts and 
actions, will always employ che moſt ſimple ideas ; 
nor will he deſpiſe thoſe common maxims and 


principles, of which time rather than ſcience has 


demonſtrated the utility. Theſe may be confi- 
dered as ſo many leſſons, which long experience 
has gradually diveſted of every thing unfavour- 
able to natural 3 and the innate [ones 
ments of men. e eee Aha "1 
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o causes neee as cometted nigh th 


rn HE 05 of many nations have ſub- 

jected their wills to the authority of an 
individual. They have thus erected a perpe- 
tual monument to the ſpirit of diſcord and in- 
juſtice, which has ſo frequently reigned amongſt 
them, It is true, that they have, from time to 
time, recollected their ability of aſſerting their 
natural rights. But Monarchs, aware of their 
inconſtancy, have taken care to fortify the ſprings 
of authority, by ſurrounding themſelves with 
ſtanding armies. They have only leſt their ſub- 
jects the power of being diſguſted with their 
ſlavery. Soldiers and taxes have mutually ſup- 
ported each other; and by means of their mu- 
tual action, the Sovereign becomes maſter and 
director of every thing. With what vaſt power 
of diſpenſing good and evil is he then entruſted 
We muſt, therefore, wiſh; that. his mind were 


mpreſſed with powerful moral principles, pro- 
cls | pPortioned 
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portioned to the immenſe extent of his duty. 
But what effect can morality have, if he believe 
not that ĩt is ſupported by a divine ſanction.— 
if he conſider it as a human inſtitution, which 
he, has power to break or modify at pleaſure? 
In that caſe, he will examine, like other men, 
how far his private intereſt agrees with that of 
the public, and his conduct wil depend © on E. 
reſult of this oalculation ng | 
I confeſs, i A Gs mated. in 
which kings are placed, they cannot experience 
thoſe paſſions which ' proceed: from our trivial 
competitions: - But what a multitude of other 
paſſions have they to repreſs? And with what 
celerity muſt that be done, fitics they never ex- 
perience eontradiction, and are not, like the 
greatet part of men, obliged; on ſome occaſions, 
to reflect deliberately? Beſides, though Sovereigns 
are ſuppoſed to be ſheltered, by their ſituation, 
from the temptation offered by ſelf. intereſt, and 
the deſire of fortune or advancenient, they are 
far from being diveſted of every ſentiment of. 
this kind; They feel thoſe emotions towards 
other princes. Thus their erivy, ambition and 
revenge become very dangerous, ſinee, by means 
of war, they involve all their fabjects in their 
quarrels. Then, indeed, were they freed from 
religious ties, they might confider morality as 
an ingenious invention, to render the mainte- 
nance of public order more eafy, and preſerve 
g | Fi | that 
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that ſubordination | which ſecures their power; 
but they themſelves: would not acknowledge its 
authority, far leſs would RO IR * 
obeying its dictate. 

It will no doubt be id, that oats pur- 
ſues the path of virtue, will be recompenſed by 
the love of his ſubjects; but I have already 
ſnhown, that the influence of public opinion 
would be but very weak, if the moral principles 
which guide that opinion, were not ſupported by 
Religion. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that elogi- 
um and applauſe, that kind of homage ſo flatter. 
ing to individuals, has not an equal effect on 
princes, who cannot, like private men, conſider 
this ſuffrage as an earneſt or forerunner of exal- 
tation. By the continual. view of the victories 
and advantages obtained by others, the defire of 
reſpect and diſtinction is conſtantly maintained. 
It may, perhaps, proceed, in ſome meaſure, from 
the ſtimulation: of envy ; or, at leaſt, from thoſe 
jarring intereſts, and thoſe ſelfiſh ' ſtruggles, of 
which ſociety alone can be the theatre. Princes 
being without rivals, are not ſuſceptible of ſuch 
impreſſions. The flattery they have ſo early 
imbibed, and the. partial and intereſted praiſe 
laviſhed on them, render them leſs ſenſible to 
merited applauſe than other men. In ſhort, 
exaggerated praiſe ſoon becomes a dull mono- 
tony, and extinguiſhes, by its uniformity, that 
emulation which n degree 


of 
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of admiration and reſpect. It would then be, 


indeed, very dangerous to repoſe on the power 


of public opinion, as à check ſufficient; to re- 
place, in the minds of r ee 
force of religious morality. 7/77. 
Iwill now make another parte e 
Thoſe who are placed around the Monarch, fre- 
quently miſlead his judgment, by the nature and 
tendency of the encomiums they beſtow on him. 
The praiſes offered to a Monarch, have always 


a taint: of ſlaviſn adulation. Thus, in countries 


where the Sovereign is abſolute, a look, a word 
from the Prince, which ſeems, for an inſtant, to 
efface the diſtance that ſeparates him from his 
ſubjects, delights them; and their enthuſiaſm, 
in thoſe moments, ee the monarch that 
it is ſufficient for him to ſmile, in order to render 
his people happy. Dangerous illuſion, —ſad ef- 
fect of debaſement of character! in ſhort, when 
the yoke is rendered habitual, men become plea- 
ſed with exalting the power of him to whom they 
are obliged to ſubmit: They love to ſee their 


ſervile companions multiplied: And as the great. 


er part of them have ſeldom any acceſs to the 
prince, vanity perſuades them, that, by affecting 
to participate in the royal grandeur, they ſeem 
to contract a ſort of familiarity with it. There- 


fore, without conſidering whether the Sovereign 


will be better able to make them happy, by en- 
larging his territories, . by acquiring more 
ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, and conſequently, fubfecting himſelf to 
more cares, they extol the conquering warrior 
and thus invite princes" to prefer military = of 
to every other” purfitit. As the multitude can 
quickly comprehend this kind of merit, and as 
the gaining of a battle is a fimple idea, readily | 
comprehended by men of all 5 and capaci- 
ties, military victories alone are univerfally ex- 
tolled, and wp alone are thought ſufficient to 
excufe brokth (treaties, vivlated' oaths and alli- 
ances abandoned. In ſhort, fuch 15 the abfurd 
extiuvitrinice' oF the Pralle befldirelt” bh Warkks 
achlevements, that the tranqulllity of the ftits,— 
_ the'repbſe of the people, — the mild'blbifitigs | of 
pebce, art no more conſidered as the great SFr: 
tittate objects of the” fuccefsful toils of the Mo- 
narch. Hiſtory itſef, often prefents thoſe happy 
times, as the days of ' obMiirity, which anly fer. 
ved to prepare and educate for blood and car. 
nage, thoſe heroes, thoſe kings diffatisfied with 
their lot, who became warriors through ambition; 
and t6/ whom, becauſe they were happy in heir 
conqueſts, foe hiſtorians would have us to uffign 
the higtieſt hoflowtrs,'and the 'nobleſt + wreaths of 
Gene ent lo ana de usain zuzim 
Thus, the pöblie Epibibll had the voice Wes. | 
nown-ſometimes” deceive Princes, and appear in 
oppofftion to thoſe moral inhruckions, and thoſe 
ancient rules of legiffation, which point out the 
ingreſs of the * as the chief ohfect of the 
K Sovereign's 
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Sovereign's. attention, Which require him not 
merely to ſeek celebrity by warlike actions, but 
to enforce thoſe duties which become the high 
character of Guardian of the Public Welfare 
thaſe extenſive duties, that are better diſchar- 
ged by the ſecret labour of. paternal. vigilance, 
than by the noiſe of the drum, and by the in- 
ee e., 910194 Tib/iticot 
Lan w now * the effect of 0 opinion 
on Sovereigns, with regard to the interior func- 
tions of adminiſtration alone. Here an eſſential 


obſervation. readily occurs : The thirſt of glory 


is ſtrongly felt, when a Prince finds ſome great 
abuſes. to be reformed, and when he hopes 
to make regularity ſucceed to confuſion. But, 
when this taſk. is fulfilled, and nothing remains 
but to preſerve, the good order which ſubſiſts, 
the love of fame has not ſufficient aliment : 
The virtue of a Prince is then, e the only 
true ſecurity of the public welfare. 
i may be poſlible for's Prince to regulate the 


ſcarce, any thing ſhall remain to be done, which 
might diſtinguiſh the reigns of his immediate 
_ ſucceſſors. , New troubles; and fears would then 
be neceſſary to awake, in the breaſts of the people, 
the ſentiment. of reſpeR for their Sovereign, and 
to reſtore, the pron n and e 


* 
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affairs of his kingdom in ſuch 8 manner, that 
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121 We may alſo, on the contrary, figure a very 
different period, when, by a progreſſive degra- 
dation of character, the public. opinion ſhall 
no mare. lead the way, and the praiſes which the 
,enfeebled voice of fame reſounds, no more be con- 
ſidered as a powerful motive of ambition and re- 
ward. Thus, in a country, or ina metropolis where 
venality becomes triumphant, —where every one 
- purſues his fortune by contributing to the intrigues 
and vices of thoſe who beſtow it, neither regard for 
the real intereſt of the people, nor an attention to 
lighten their burdens, would be a ſuhject of re- 
nown. In like manner, in a country where 
deſpotiſm reigns, and the people are accuſtomed 
to proſtrate themſelves before ſuperior power, 
they would acknowledge no other idol. We 
could not there acquire the praiſe of our cotem- 
poraries, by elevation of character, by temper- 
ing the exerciſe of authority with wiſdom, and 
by allowing to the citizens that degree of free- 
dom which they may ſafely enjoy. Morality, 
then alone, can, at all times, and in all circum- 
ſtances, reſiſt thoſe revolutions of cuſtom and opi- 
nion, of which men are ever ſuſceptible, and of 
which hiſtory furniſhes ſo many examples. 
. I muſt not omit another important conſidera- 
tan. Princes, by the elevation of their rank, and 
their influence on the manners of the nation, find 
themſelves in that peculiar ſituation, where one 
1s, rather called to direct the public opinion than 
: | K 2 to 
+ 
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to receive from it inſtruction and encouragement. 
We muſt therefore wiſh that a Monareh ſhould 
| ſhave ſuch principles ds flow from the heart, 


and ute founded on reflection; from ſuch 


ſentiments alone, he can, at all times, derive a 
ſtrength properly his own, and a due proportion 
of courage. A Prince muſt weigh his ow-n con- 
duct, and decide on his own ' greatneſs. Sub- 


lime moral principles ſhonld' maintain in his 


heart an ideal model of perfection, with which 
he may conſtantly compare the opinions of the 
world, and the ens judgment > his conſci- 
We * 80 

In ſhort, = _ reflection 2. 
45 way, with the preceding remarks, The 
publie opinion, when unfavourable, does not al- 
ways penetrate immediately to the ear of the 
Prinee. It prevails throughout the kingdom, 
and wanders around the palace; but no whiſper 
reaches him. Vanity, pride, and every vice, 
find an eaſier acceſs, The old courtiers aſk, 
with indignation, What it has to do there? 
and the humbler creatures, that are fluttering 
about in purſuit of intereſt or favour, turn it to 


ridicule. The miniſter whom it purſues with 


elamour and importunity, makes light of it to 
his maſter; and if it comes to the knowledge of 


me Prince, ſome method is deviſed to weaken 
ke impreſſion, by attributing the diſcontents of 
Which it . to private paſſions, and 
95 | giving, 
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giving the name of n fatious ſpirit, to a juſt in- 
dignation againſt vice. Tes, ſuch is the unheppy. 
fate of princes, that the peace of @ Rate is often. 
tottering, before the can be informed of the 
ſentiments of the people, and diſcover the truth. 
Theſe conſiderations afford a further proof, that 
the power of publio,gpinion can never equal i in 
utility, thoſe grand principles of morality, which, 
by the aid of religious ſentiments, are fixed in 
the hearts of men; and there dictate laws and 
enforce; their obſer trance, without ee * 
birth, xatik or dignity. ris Fd 
But if. from e ee aA 
tchoſe who ſhare their. confidence, we ſhall, ill 
mere evidently, perceive the abſolute nepeſlity of 
an Actiye and 'goyering morality... Miniſters, 
deſtitute bf virtue, are more to be feated. than 
Soyercigns indifferent, to the public good As 
they have bern but lately elevated above the 
crowd, they now better than the Monarch, how 
to take advantage of the vices and paſſions af 
mankind; and as they are cloſely connected with 
ſociety, and with the different orders of the ate, 
their: corruptions are propagated, and. their dan- 
. gerqus: influence ſpreads all around, But at 
length, however, attacked by the public cenſure, 
they become ſtill more miſchievous by the 
means which they adopt to ward aff danger: 
For deſpairing of their artiſices, before the watoh- 
__ of the whole nation, they turn their 
K 3 ___ addreſs 
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adärefs againſt the Prince: They ſtudy and pry 
into all his weakneſſes; and they artfully en! 
courage fiich of them as may protect ot cover | 
the defects of their own characters. At the ſamns 
titie they endeavour to adorn vice wirh every 
grace chat van render it amiable-; ; and attempt to 
thtow an odium on virtue b repreſenting it as 
auſtere; imperious, unſociable; and almoſt incom- 
patible with our cuſtoms and manners. Thus? 
miniſters who are not reſtrained by the inſluende 
of virtuous principles, not only eceaſion the mi- 
ſery of a country while their influence laſts, but 
even poiſon "the ſource of public felicity, by 
weakening, in the Monarch, his ſentiments of 
| duty, perverting his good diſpoſitions, and diſ- 
couraging, ſo to ſpeak, his natural virtues. Theſe 
views” ſuggeſt another important obſervation : 
The Prince, after having deviated from the path 
of true glory, may return when he pleaſes, to 
me love of virtue and greatneſs; All the avenues 
are open to him, all hearts ready to welcome him; 
we. have an inelination to love and a deſire 
to | eſteem” him whom fate has placed at the 
head of the nation, and who appears to us inveſt- 
ed with majeſty; derived from à long train 
of anceſtors, and crowned with the dazzling 
luftre of 'a Aiadem. We adopt, with pleafure, 
any interpretation which can e his conduct. 
Wei impute to evil counſels the fuults which he 


er 3 and a are a to enter with him 
| into 
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into a new contract of eſteem and hope. The 
caſe is very different with miniſters; & Ike in- 
dulgence is not due to them, for they cannot 
throw the blame on others, as their actions r 
ceed entirely from themſelves. Thus When a mi- 
niſter has once loſt the good opinion of the public, 
his depravity will daily 85 becauſe, ines 
der to maintain his place, he ' is obliged We 
double his intrigues and aifimulation.”! oo 
- Aﬀer due confideration, I am convinced, that 
virtuous principles in Princes, miniſters, and all 


che powers of government in general, are the 


great ſourde of *the happineſs of the people, and 


the true wiſdom of empires. We are apt to de- 
ſpiſe it, becauſe it is tiot of our inverition; and we 
often give the preference to thoſe artifices of the 
mind which lead us aftray, becaufe they are our 
on Work.  Perhaps'theſe artifices may be ne- 
ceſſary, after we have loſt ſight of religious mora- 
lity;« ourfure and faithful guide, - that companion 
of true genius, Which, like it, prefers eaſy and 
fimple means. Yes, exalted virtue, like ſuperior 
abilities; rejects thoſe reſources and inventions 
which derive not their origin from elevation of 
fentiment, or greatneſs of thought; and whilſt 
the fitſt obliges a ſtateſman to reſpect honour, 
juſtice and truth, the latter enables him to u- 
nite theſe principles with the juft 'means which 
authority, and with the true glory 
nd conſtant ſucceſs of political meaſures. In 

K 4 ſhort, 
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ſugrt. whilt the ang renders, him anxious about 
the; intereſts. af the people, the other ſhaws,, how, 
their, bappineſy, might inſenfibly,produce.a har- 
3 45 intereſta and inclinations, beyond hat 
hitherto known. 124111 t 97] Diigna 220 

Ding ff fo noinigo boog ach 3:0! 2200 28d 19h ir: 
Ar ve now attend to, thaipriyate happineſs of, 
Princes, we! ſhall readily, peregive, that they are 
in abſolute need of the encopragement which e. 
ligiqus ſentiments afford. Their , diſtinguiſhed 
authority.cannat, but appear, to them a Gagular 
Privilege; they believe this power ſhould, extend 
| to eyery; things; and inp HINT leck to ac» 
clerate tig moments of enjoyment... But, as 
they cannat; change the, ay of. nature, by thus 
haſtily giving way to Whatever attraQs, their 
imagination, they ſoon teduce themſelves 10 feel 

the ſad languor. of indifference, and the oppreſ- 
ſion of apathy... 310 fo i! / Jol nd 19418 N 1s 2 
Eingz, In the exerciſe pf; their. moral ſenſa- 
tions, are expoſed to ſimilar. contrarieties. They 
are. placed; from their birth, on the pinnacle of 
fartyne, ang ganſequently, bare never been. led 
on from ons proſpect to another, nor kngyn thoſe 
gradations thrgugh which their ſubjects paſs, in 
the purſuit of vanity and ambition. Alas! they are 
{aquickly obeyed, and their defires ſo ſoon grati- 
fied; that their appetites/and inclinations cannot 
be genewed with ſufficient rapidity, to fill up the 


F vacuities Wien ſo oſten recur. 
would 
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would they arrive pt chat. period dagwhich the! 
[ fupyreweukl;regrefent ,onlyram in] οẽDu 
np, à dull artifarmityafcobjetts/oMexe: the ahagy 
niigent views high Religion ;prefente 49  pigtyd 


. to be. gouſide rade as fal 
lacigus; vnmerhy of ſerious tention. 1 » 
The, numerehs, duties; of 7H Bring may, LAG 


daubts, hacome  ALS589 ſoureg phrgiatifipations 
Buß it is;neceflaryp gbas thoſe; Who,a6ed peithet, 
favquy nor adyancement: from. heir fellow-crean 
tures, but have every thing at their gommandg 
ſhould. always, gd their n duties with 
bg ny wenn dey ey aaa ganſtantly ahi- 
their thoughts: and. actions, How, much, 
— it contribute, ta cheir happineſſi to place 
themſclyes lumetimes, as; it Wers, thetmern. he 
magnificent praſpect af futurity and this worlds 
in, which theꝝ arg weary. of ,thgig-own powerth 
anq with what frech delight v quld ſuch ntempla- 
T1984, dead hack tene exe of; their aun 
thprity, What pleaſure en wen Ida Monerch 
ernte autharity, ihe; ſofred olf loo roach 
good! What delight. would: h thus 4nd in im- 
tating, maze than others dan the divine beneſ - 
cence, the moſt plemantiand comfortable of: all 
ideas: And what happy moments for him, while 
egnſcious of the preſence of the diyimeand bounti- 
ful Friend of the human race, he can, in the mor- 
ning, reflect on the people he is about to make 
happy, and in a the evening on thoſe to whom he 
has 
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hab done gbd, What u difference betweett 


whole natiom feels, and choſe inſignificant levees, 
ktiown to none but couptiers, Where the — 
only ſhows hiimſelf, md "taſtes the dull 
of ſeeing ſo many mend eritiging before hi 
ſhadow'! What u difference between theſe wt 
669 inflanty;/arid the vain parsdes, amidſt which, 
detzled byvieyety form 8k ladülation, he bat 
ner dininttty Pereetve whethcr"tre is 5 Ofeat! 
Man, or merely a King? Rey mud dein 
At 'caniiot Be denied! that the more He 
the horizon is, which- optiis'befbre Sovereign, 
che more numerbus are the duties preſented to 
_ their reflectioti; and the mòôre they will feel them 
felves in'rieed of aſſiſtance frum a power ſuperior 
to their Gh ſtrength! Thiy are conſcious Uf 
che diſproportiom which exiſts betwöüef tie ex- 
tent of telt suthörity, and the means intruſtell 
to hunan mater They bum entf maintain 
their firmneſs] by layii hold of: that myſteri 
pillar; erecked byRdigion, by that ſupport Mone 
they clin confider withbut terrot, that rovidence 


bus called them to regulate and direct the deſtiny 


of an empire. By meditatitig with profound at- 

tention on the exiſtence of à God; and reflecting on 

the influence and various relations of ſuch a Stund 

idea, Marcus Aurelius diſcovered all the extent 

of his duties, and felt at the ſume time both cou; 
A r ena W974 B24 1: Hd, 
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rage and inclination to fulfil them. The hap- 
py and conſtant agreement of his actions Vin 
his principles, rendered his reign illuſtrious, and 
has made it a laß _—_—; of — and 
wiſdom. 

We muſt then conclude, That it is to virtue, 
ſupported. by every ſentiment. which it, imprints} 
on the human heart. that we ſhould; confide the 
ſacred depoſit of public happineſs. Virtue only, 
is always faithful and vigilant 3 it, alone, 
not the extitenient d praiſr, but, by ext 
to their view ſome great example; leads men to 
eee EG all that is nn ad. 
miration;: ils: I Tone ie bas brifd 
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mir 03 2: i nt jo bnlonco ned um gVT7 
Oyeckton drawn yore Se ut Wh Coe | 
"nobioh Rely habe der 901 no 
Ane 6173447) wh rho oidugq 10 gs borost 
at: qlveſeint this/objectin in its full ds; 
— 0 ogeds ape negroced each; 
knows, with what numemus miſchlefs, during a 
lotig ſeries of grnerati ons, we my reproach tha 
blind and ſavage zeal of religious fanatitiſm. 
No one is ignorant of thoſe 'multiplied acts of 
intolerance which have ſullied the annals of hi- 
ſtory, and thoſe ſcenes of diſcord, war, and fury, 
which theological controverſies have excited a- 
mongſt mankind. Every one may have heard 
of the fatal conſequences Which theſe enterprizes 
have brought in their train; and which even 
the exalted virtues of a great King * have been in- 
ſufficient to juſtify. In ſhort, were we to deſcribe 
thoſe ſanguinary days, in which a difference in 
particular tenets, was followed by a ſentence of 
proſcription, and the dreadful fignal of the moſt 
cruel tortures which frenzy could inflict, it 

| Ne — to maintain, in all ages, a 
remembrance 
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rendirtibratice of the futal abuſes which have been 
committed in the name of the God of Peace.” ix 

Thus, enormous tyranny and ferocious en- 
cthufialm have, at ull times, afforded eauſe of 


triumph to the eager detractors of Religion. Let 


us examine, however, if the inferences which 
they wiſh to deduce from thoſe errors of the 
human mind, are founded on reaſon atid juſtice. 
I need not here remark, that religious opinions 
have often been rather the pretext, - than the 
true motive of the unhappy convulſions of which 
they, at preſent, appear to be the ſole origin: 
Neither need I enumerate the various political 
advantages, that have proceeded from Religion, 
of which hiſtory has conſecrated the auguſt mo- 
numents. I ſhall limit this diſcuffion to a few 
fimple reflections; and I ſhall * n _ rea- 
fon to my aid. | 5 95 
Wilt it be pretended, that by rividitg — va- 
rious abufes of authority, we might prove the 
advantages of anarchy? Could we decry every 
ſpecies of juriſprudence, by recounting the evil 
which reſult from chicane? Should we be able 
to throw an odium on the ſciences, by recalling 
all the fatal diſcoveries, which are owing to our 
reſearches? Would it ftifle every degree of felf- 
| love and aQivity, were we to relate the numerous 
erimes which have arifen from covetouſneſs, 
pride and ambition? And ſhall we then defire 
* annihilate religious ſentiments, becauſe fana- 
ticiſm 
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ſtreſs mankind? Theſe queſtions are ſimilar, and 
ſhould. be all reſolved in the ſame manner 
Thus, in all our intereſts, and in all — 
we can only, diſtinguiſh right from wrong. by ſa- 
gacity and the light of reaſon; and we ought 
to; beware of confounding mere proximity daa 
real identity. ne aba is b. 
Fianaticiſm nd . have no nation 
whatever, although they are too often found 
united. Neither the worſhip of the common 
Father of men, nor the morality of the Goſpel, 
which diQates forbearance and goodneſs, can 
inſpire. the ſpirit of perſecution. It muſt be at- 
tributed. to blind madneſs, like the other errors 
and crimes which - diſhonour humanity, But 
ſince the preſent exceſſes to which men abandon 
themſelves, do not lead us to conſider as a miſ- 
fortune, all; thoſe: ſentiments of which the cri- 
minal paſſions are only the extreme, Why would 
we refuſe Religion the gratitude which is its due, 
becauſe ſometimes it has given birth to hatred, 
and unhappy diviſions? We ſhould rather re- 
mark,. that; intolerant zeal is, of all the errors of 
the human mind, the one on which the progreſs 
of knowledge appears to have had the greateſt in- 
Aence.,, In fad, whilſt . fanaticiſm, gradually 
| weakened, ſeems now faſt verging towards its 
decline, t the common diſorderly paſſions of am- 
W love of wealth, and thirſt of pleaſure, re- 
main 
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main in their fall, farge: But what ſentiment, 
what predominant idea, bas A, greater claim to 
pardon for its miſtakes than,devorion? By-what 
an infinite number of benefits does Religion com- 


penſate the abuſes, which reſult from falſe inter- 
at je Fr 


pretations of its precepts! We have 
ſhown, that men, owe. to this ſpirit, the fabhility 
of public. order, and the firm principles, of ju- 
ſtice: It procures to the indigent, the ſuccour 
of charity. to virtue its encguragement,— to di- 
ſtreſſed innocence its only refuge, and to ſenſi- 
bility its beſt and deareſt hopes, Fes, the pure 
ſpirit of Religion ſurrounds us, as it were, on 
every ſide. It is the charm: of. ſolitude, —the 
band of ſociety, and the ſtrengthene; of our in- 
timate affections. It liyes in ug wit animates 
all around us,—and cat ies our hopes, beyond 
our preſent exiſtence. 8 all we. then calumniate 
it? Shall we endeayour to d troy it, on. recal- 
lecting the tyrannic opinions of a few Prieſts an 
it Fic whoſe ee and conduct we now 


deteſt ? Wap” 

ay" 1 will atk, Why men N * 
2 ſentences of reprobation againſt religious opi» 
nions, and give a8 2 reaſon, that they have been 


the origin of many anqient wars; while they 
never venture to conteſt the importance of com- 


merce, though rivers of blood have often been 
ſhed for a trifling advantage of this kind? Can 
thoſe to whom we may addreſs thus de len. be 

o'r 10 
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be Wrikeit in Meir Fillet as to compare a 


L, pechufftx ur Lone nation en- 
309% oh af the peer br allbchet, wick thoſe 
e Pe they are ahi. 


Wal, dnn t Inken Retifidn "the Origin and 
rens d ei % en. 
R flight Gelbe — — ö all the arg 
je that art Uniptoye 4 t6 Atack relig ba o 
nions, are tfiöfe derivec from certain as And 
fault, of which tHe" preſent uge afford no ex- 
ainple. Would ee whilf a ſuperb edifice ſtood 
firm on its Fbuntdätfbn, be ee do level it 
with" the ground: bn heath a Teghrat of all the 
aceidents its kredkibtr had eee £6 
Let us then Ear back With" fegret, on that 
period: of 'kiſt6ty, in "which Religion Was made 
pretert of Vit and cruelt Ity 5 and let us op- 
g pole to that ſpitit of Ittoletance, and thoſe ſan- 
Funes ſcenes, all the force of our reaſon, and 
the Tnfteliftidns' of "that Retigion itſelf; by 
which'they pretend to be guided in their blind 
zeal. But, far from laying aſide the reſpedt” we 
due 46/thoſs filutary opinions which men Gave 
abuſed, Let us take the Aenne of ez perience, 
bs a new defence againſt the deviations of our 
intaginaticn, and the allies of our paſſions *, 
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| Hhdthes oben. Abd ou Sabbath in 
I is not my intentionto diſcuf the various opi- 
nions which have been advanced with regard 
to particular parts of public worſhip; nordol think 
it neceffary toenter into the difficulties oppoſed 
ſome dogmatic notions, which maybe thought P 
ſential by ſome, and confidered' as indifferent by 
others. I mean not to compoſe a treatiſe of con 
verſial theology 3 mueh Teſs do 1 'wilh to oppoſe 
the doctrines of one Church to — 4 of another. 
All of them connect morality with e commands 
of a Supreme Being: All of them i coiider public 
worſhip as the relpectful expreſſion of love and 
gratitüde towards the Sovereign Author of Na- 
ture. Therefore, thoſe who may think, that they 
perbeive fome defects in the ſyſtem « or form of 
worſhip adopted in a nation, ought not to urge 


that ds an objection againſt the utility of Religi- 


ous Opinions ; fince the refleckions . bich have 
been here made bä the Importance of theſe Opi- 
nions, may be applied equally to the doctrines 
of all — and the principles of every ſect. 

1 
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I ſhall, then, notice only one difficulty, which 
equally concerns all the . — of 


N * * 


Europe. 
The eſtabliſhment of publie worſhip, tad the 


neceflity of ſetting apart, at leaſt, one day every 
week, occaſions, ſay the oppoſers of Religion, a 
too frequent ſuſpenſion of labour; and this injures 
the ſtate,, by diminiſhing the reſources of the 
people. 

It may be firſt obſerved, that ſuch an ob- 


jection appears very trivial, if compared with the 
great advantages which men derive from religi- 


ous principles. An increaſe of wealth can never 


. ' Tand in competition with order, morality, and 

| happineſs. | But I will further endeavour to 
prove, That ad ay of reſt, deyoted to public wor- 
ſhip, cannot injure the political ſtrength of a 
country; and that, ſo far, from being contrary 
to the intereſts of the people, it protects and fa- 
vours them. Such intereſts ever hold the firſt 


9 5 in my heart; and 1 ſhall, th erefore, begin 


5 Wift would be a up Ee to- think, chat ir in a given 
Tpace of t time, ſuch men as are, by their lot, con- 
| to live by the labour of their hands, 
might better their ſituation, were they not obli- 
Sed, by the precepts of Reign, _ lt op 
ee I, m tt 
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- The more eleariy to pereeive this truth, let us 


extimine” what is the prefent ſtandurd by which 


the rate of wages is fixed: It confiſts not in an 
exact proportion between labour atid its reward. 
Indeed, were we to conſult only feuſon and e- 
quity, 1 believe no one would venture to ſay, 
that the moſt ſoanty neeeſſaries of life, are the 


juſt price of fatiguing and painful labour, which 
commences at the dawn, and ends not till the 


ſetting of the fun; nor would any bne maintain, 
that in the midſt of his enjoyments, and in the 


boſom of luxurious idleneſs, the rieh man ought 


not to grant any other recompents to thoſe who 
ſacrifice their time and ſtrength, te increaſe his 
revenue, and multiply his enjoyments The 
wages of the commonalty have lot then been 
fixed by principles of ' reaſoning und reflection: 
They ſeem to depend on a edntract of force arid 
reſtraint. a yoke impeſed by the powerful, to 
which the weak muſt ſubmit. Soon would the 
poſſeſſor of a vaſt: domain ſee all his riches va- 
niſh, did not induſtrious labourers annually cul- 
tivate his fields, and bear into his ſtorehouſe the 
fruits of their toil. But as the number of men 


without property is immenſe, their 'own aſſent, 


and the preſſing neceſſity they feet of labouring 
for a ſubſiſtence, oblige them to receive ithe law 
from him who can, in the boſom of güſe, wait 


quietly for their ſervices.” And! it! refults from 


6ꝗ6—G— the poor on the rich, 
1 L 2 that 
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| 
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that The wages of the-labourers are conſtantly 
reduced to, the moſt, ſcanty allowance, that is 
to ſay, what is: barely ſufficient to. een 
day to day, their indiſpenſable wants. 
| + This (ſtem being ſettled, if it. were 'pollible, 
that, by a revolution in our nature, men could 
live and preſerve their ſtrength, without allotting 
every day ſome hours to repoſe and fleep, it is 
certain beyond doubt, that the work of twenty 
hours, would be required for e. Ry 
Now-granted for that of twelye. 
Now, by n ſimilar hypotheſis, . a 4 Td1H 
chap of morals to be introduced, and were la- 
douters permitted to work on the ſeventh day; 
it is certain, that in à little time, the labour of 
the ſeven days would be required of them, at the 
ſame rate now paid. for that of fix, And this re- 
duction to the andardii would take place by, the 
gratlual diminution eff the daily wages. That 
cla! of ſociety, fo; attentive to its own intereſt, 
which has regulated theo preſent wages, not 
According to reaſon ande equity, but according 
to the neceſiities-of che labourers, would quickly 
diſcetu, that hen a day more was paid for, the 
people could bear a: diminution: of the ſeventh 
Part of their wages, -and- ſtill remain i in their for- 
mer ſtate. Thus, though before the change had 
thoroughly taken place, all thoſe who live by 
daboun, would think they had acquired a new 
teſourteſiget they would very ſoon find them- 
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MHlyes reduced ts itheir former bendition: För 
the relations of ſocial prder, are firbjetted to 
laws, fimilar, in ſome reſpects, eo theſe whieh 
eſtabliſn an equillbrium in nature, where every 
ching is combined, ranked or placsd atcofding to 
pon nn ce law of tlie proportion uf force. 
„Tus, men without property, after being for 
bine wiege dechi WS swüld at laſt find that they 
had only got un increaſe of work” bythe abo 
tion of the Sabbath. As this truth, however, 
does not naturally appear evident to the mind, 
we ought to conſider that Religion has done an 
eſſuntial i ſervice, in having ſetured the meſt nu- 
merous claſs of men from a degreè uf oppreffon, 
on which they would have blindly ruſmed, if 
they had been at Hberty to male a cheice i! 
The daily labour of men of that claſs, of- 
ten ſurpaſſes the reaſonable meaſure of their 
ſtrength, and haſtens the days of f decrepitude. 
It was therefore abſolutel nedeſſary, that the 
cuſtomary courſe of theſe labours mould be for 
a time ſuſpended; But as the people, preſſed 
by wants of every kind, are ready to be ſeduced 
by the ſlighteſt appearance of advantage, it was 
he neceffary 1 to e ang chat the 855 | 


ä — and n e 
the cauſe of regret. In ſhort, they are pleaſed 


when they think of thoſe days of reft, which pro- 


L3 _ duce 
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duce a little alteration in their manner of living. 
That alteration: is xequiſite to preſerve them 
from being copprefled. by a continual train and 
repetition of the ſame oggupations. Thus, were 
it to be artfully. inſinuated; that the people are 
not ſo comfortable op the Sabbath, as during the 
other days of the week; (it would be at leaſt true, 
that the latter are ſoſtened hy the expectation 
of the former but there are people ſo: very 
wretched, and ſo bounded in their deſires, that 
the moſt; trifling variety is a ſubſtitute for; hope. 
In my opinion, it muſt cheer the hearts of the 
common people, to think of their being once 
a- week dreſſed like their ſuperiors; When they 
are abſolute maſters of their time, and can thus 
eee alſo am dee. 560 HN vad: 
'0, 2:1 ail lo nem id Aude (159 T I 
bed . refleQions ars very neceſſary in the place 
where I live, finge debe 2 date, been aſlom od to 


F ET 


at the new bridge now e building over the Seine 3 8s if A work 
of mere convenience were in ſuch haſte, that 1 the Taws ſhould 
be diſpenſed with to accelerate its'execotion; Phe workmen, 
ſay ſome people, are glad to gain a day" every week Un- 
doubtedly, while, they oply ſee the preſent infldnt, they haue 
reaſon to think ſa; but it is the-duty of Government, ta con- 
ſider, i in a more camprehedſive manner, the intereſt of that 
part of ſociety, whoſe views ate always ve very "narrow aud im- 
perfect. The Church ſhould alſo examine, whether the ſud- 
den altetatiou af ſo ancient a practioe, may not give riſe to 
en idea, that the ſpirit of Religion is on the decline. The 


nations where chis ſpirit, is beſt rewe, have always the 
greateſt regard to the Sabbath. 
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I come now to Ex amine the ſecond e 
which! have memioned;* oo to Loni halt 
Tou have clearly ſhewn, Ginecabilh . 
an increaſe of working days, would ocraſion a 
reduction of the price of labour; we àre theres: 
fore entitled to aſk; If this reſult would not fa - 
vour commerce, and conttibute, in ſome reſpect, 
to inereaſe the political ſtrength of the: nation 2 
We may, no doubt, - confider the diminution of 
the reward of induſtry, under this point of view; 
but political ſtrength being always à relative 
idea, and derived from a compariſon with other 
ſtates; this ſirength can never be augmented or 
diminiſhed by a circumſtance: common to all the 
countries of Europe. Were any nation, from 
barbarous ambition, to aboliſh the day of reſt 
eſtabliſned by Religion, that abolition might 
probably procure it a degree of ſuperiority, if it 
was the only country which had adopted ſuch a 
change; but as ſoon as other Sovereigns follow- 
ed the example, the ancient proportions, which 
regulate the commercial intereſts” of nations, 
would again take place. However, ſuch argu- 
ments ought to convince us, that ſome countries, 
where the intervals of inaction occur oftener, are 
neceſſarily under a political diſadvantage, with 
regard to others, where Sunday, and a few ſo- 
lemn feaſts, are the only days of reſt preſcribed 
by government, 
50 | L 4 We 
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We may conclude from theſe obſervations, 
that inſtead of finding fault with Religion for ap- 
pointing à day of reſt, devoted every week to 
public: worſhip, we obght to acknowledge with 
pleaſure; that ſuch an inſtitution is an act of be- 
nevalence, extended to the moſt numerous claſs of 
inhabitants of the earth, the moſt deſerving our 
conſideration and protection; from whom we re · 
quire ſo much, and to whom we return ſo little 
that unfortunate claſs, of whoſe youth and man- 
hood the rich avail themſelves, but whom they 
too often abandon at that period, when, their 
ſtrength being ex hauſted they can only employ 
ers and tears, as a defence againſt wretched- 
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TT. is not enough, that, the. _— a nations 
.be: perſuaded. of the influence of religious, 
ſentiments on the morals and happineſs of mea z. 
they ought to uſe proper means, to maintain. 
their ſalutary operation; and of courſe, every. 
part of public worſhip becomes of; the greateſt 
importance. Educated in a religion, thought. 
by ſome to approach nearer the original princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity, but which has adopted ſeve- 
ral doctrines, by no means conſonant with the 
Catholic faith, it would be imprudent for me to 
enter on any of the points in which the two 
Churches differ. Were I to do ſo, no good could 
reſult from it, fo much are we diſpoſed. to refer 
to early prejudices, thoſe ideas which are con- 


nected with our intimate feelings and ſentiments. 
We wiſh to judge from a general glance; and 
though this method indulges our indolence, it 
aften leads us aſide from the truth. I am of 


opinion, 
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opinion, however, that the minds of the people 
are ſufficiently enlightened, to permit me to ad- 
viſe the Rulers of both Church and State, to exa- 
mine attentively, If it is not full time to make 
more uſe of the vulgar tongue; and, If we are not 
warned, by the preſent depraviiy of morals, to 
alter the manner of performing divine ſervice 
in this reſpect. : 

"Tt is only during an interval of the grand maſs, 
that the prieſt addreſſes to the country people, 
ſome words of exhortation in their own language. 
It was natural to conſidet this as the moment 
moſt proper to diſpoſe the mind to reſpect and 
attention. But perhaps the pomp of an aüguſt 
ceremony, by ſtrongly attracting the imagination, 
withdraws the attention of the ignorant rab-' 
ble from the importance of other parts of divine 
worſhip. And it frequently happens, in country 
places, that many people go out of church dur- 
ing the ſermon, and return at de moment of 
conſecratioun. | 

1 think that public meyer mould _ be 
in the vulgar tongue; and they might eaſily be 
rendered intereſting and affecting; for no kind 
of religious diſcourſe can more ſympathiſe with 
human weakneſs ; and as, by prayer, our wants 
and anxieties raiſe us towards the Supreme 
Being, we might thus make choice of the ert 
of all bands to win the r echt „U. 


oa, 
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I muſt obſerve alſo, that part of the country 
people, at certain ſeaſons of the year, are only 
onlookers at a religious ceremony. And if 
the practice and liberty of working on Sunday 
were more extended, the inhabitants of the 
country, being entirely confined to the firſt maſs, 
would hear neither prayers nor inſtructive diſ- 
courſes in their dw language, during 10 \hole 
years | 3 

f — ſome e ought to be er in 
theſe religious inftitutions, in order to make the 
ſerve more effefually*to ſupport morality, 
comfort the moſt numerous claſs of the human 
race. Country people, whoſe labour produces 
our wealth, ought. to be taken care of with pa- 
ternal anxiety. And ſince they are leſs expoſed 
to thoſe diſorderly paſſions, which are ſo preva- 
lent in a metropolis, ſince mild and prudent 
means ſuffice to maintain them in the habit of 
duty. both the Rulers of Church and State are. 
in ſome meaſure, anſwerable for the F 5D) 
or their manners and err 
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That the jaea of fü. cnn 66 G90 os. 0s 
2 fafficient ſupport of Morality. 12 
hend. o: an Haig Smet wing) - 

JAVING: ſhown that morality needs. 1 0. 
pernatural ſupport, it may be expected 
— L ſhould ex plain the intimate relation which 
unites Religion with the abſeryance of order, and 
the love of virtue. In order ta inveſtigate this 
important truth, I ſhall fellow that; Gmple, and 
natural train of ſentiments, which: guide the hu- 
man mind in rr cim 0d, country, under 
heavens r ni o domi engem 
It is evident, that all maral legilation and the 
entire ſyſtem of our. duties, may be cafily-yoited 

to the ſimple belief of a God. ano rite 1181 1. 

How infignificant would the univerſe have 
appeared, notwithſtanding its magnificence and 
immenſity, had not its Supreme Author peopled 
it with intelligent beings, capable of contem- 
plating ſo many wonders, and of deriving hap- 
pineſs from them? But the faculties with which 
we are he Dire conſciouſnels of IG 
p | them, 
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them, and dur liberty to act, all: announce to us; 
that we are united to a grand combination, and 
weh have a part. to perform on Nn N 
the world. „ Bafai zd hene, 9 20 
A (mall Goats eee 
ſtinct of inferior animals, would have been ſuf. 
ficient: for enabling: us to take cute of the body, 
and for concentrating us in ourſalves: More 
would have been unneceſſary for ſuch a narrow 
| purpoſe. Thus, when I: canfider:that'the mind 
s ſuſceptible of: eontinual improvement, hen 
L ſee that men enjoy the power of aſſiſting each 
other, and of communicating their ideas, when 
Liz my attention on our ſorcial diſpofitions, and 
on all the relative qualities which compoſe; our 
natute; I cannot heip thinking, that we have a 
plan of conduct to follow towards others, and 
that, in our journey through life, we muſt be 
eircumſpect, having many obſtacles to conquer, 
as well as ſacriſices ere ee 
fulfill. 10H Seen to vitegiong 317-3 
Men ſeem, then, to be led: on ee 
the beſt gifts of nature; and by all the nobleſt 
principles of their conſtitution. But it is worthy 
of our notice, as a ſingular concurrence, that their 


wants and their weakneſſes are ſo directed as 
to contribute to the very fame end 
What emotions do I feel, when I reflect on 
the imperious laws ta which- I am at preſent 
obliged to ſubmit, and, at the ſame * recollact 

| the 
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the grandeur and niagnificence! which I. have 
witneſſedꝰ Struck wirh This contraſt, I oontinüai- 


ly raiſt my ſoul towards the Sovereign Director 
of events; and, urged by inſtinct, as well as by 
rational ſentiments, I addreſo my prayers to Him 
alone. The unfortunate, When they obferve 
how little would be ſufficient to guard them from 
impending dangers, and relieve them from pre- 
ſent pain, and when they contemplate ſo many 
wonders beyond their? comprehenſion, are led to 
implore the commiſeration of Him whoſe infinite 
power is every where evident; But ſhall I ina. 
gine that the Supreme Being is only beneficent to 
me, and that I alone am worthy of his notice and 
protection? While mankind, my fellow crea- 
tures, partake of the ſame proſpects and hopes 
with me, how ſhall I venture to ſeek protection 
from thoſe evils which T myſelf would do to 
others? How ſhall I ſolicit the bleſſing of Heaven 
on my undertakings, whilft L endeavour unjuſtly 
to thwart the proſperity of others? How ſhould 
I-wiſh: to be ſet free from the yoke which op- 
preſſes me, whilſt I exerciſe the moſt tyrannical 


inſolence towards my inferiors? Thus preſent 
diſcontent,. the fear of futurity,—anxiety cauſed 
by misfortunes, and whatever ſentiments tend to 
diſturb ſocial order, aſſume another character, or 
are at leaſt ſenſibly modified, when men are led 
by their ſufferings to elevate their wiſhes to God, 
160% 466397 4in ft $88 76 bag meg but 
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but dare not do it with a E e e with 
criminal intentionsgsgs 7 
Beſides Prayer, there is ee way of com- 
munication with the Supreme Being, which 
leads to Moral Virtue: It is 'the': ſentiment of 
Gratitude. A man who is convinced of the ex- 
iſtence of an Infinite Sovereign Power, and who 
gladly connects his ſucceſs and happineſs with 
the divine protection, feels, at the ſame time, a 
deſire to expreſs his gratitude. Unable to do 
any thing for Him who beſtows all, he endea- 
vours to form an idea of the perfections of the 
Supreme Being, in order to eomprehend the 
ſyſtem of conduct moſt conformable to the attri- 
butes of that All Perfect Model. What thoughts, 
what emotions, at once agitate our ſouls, when 
we contemplate the univerſe! We view with 
the deepeſt admiration, that magnificent harmo- 
ny, which is the incomprehenſible reſult of an 
innumerable multitude of various powers and 
qualities. Struck with this great whole, in which 
we perceive an agreement ſo perfect, we cannot 
avoid conſidering the order we diſcover, as a 
diſtinct mark of the wiſdom and deſign of the 
Creator: Neither can we doubt that we render 
Him due homage, when we make ule. of the free 
intelligence with which he has endowed us. 
Then, in modelling the ſtructure of ſociety, 
a work which has been entruſted to us, we ſhould 
endeavour to take into view, thoſe ideas of wiſ- 
S310 dom 
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a great example: Then, in eſtabliſhing the re- 


lations which unite mankind, we ſhould carefully 
ſtudy the laws of moral order; and we would ſind 
them all founded on that reriptocation of duties, 


which ſubjects all our jarring perſonal intereſta to 


à regular movement: Id ſhort}: the idea of a 
God, Creator, Regenerator, and Preſerver of the 
univerſe by inwariable laws; and by u ſucceſſion 
of the ſuthe cauſes and effects; ſeems to point out 
a univerſal morality. - hich, like the unknown 
ſprings which actuate the natural world, may be, 
As it were, the neceſſary die of this ſacceſſion of 
2 who, always poſſeſſed -_ 
ſeek alder or nd ſhun,—to affiſt, or to hurt — 
other, according to the degree of their ſocial 
union, and acoording to the wiſdom or impro- 
ene . ane which armor their” _ 
nions; « [11431331441 inen 
The eee tudy of lima ROPE ought 
to confirm us in the ſentiments here advanced. 
When we confider the prodigibus difference 
which exiſts among the minds and characters of 
men, and when we reflect how far this difference 
may be carried, by the degree of improvement 
of which ſome are ſaſceptible,-we cannot con- 
template ſuch à oonſtitution; without being in- 


{duced to think that the counterpbile of ' theſe 
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proceed from reaſon,—from that ſingular autho- 
rity which alone can eſtabliſh among mankind 
the relations of juſtice and propriety, and render 
them capable of maintaining an equilibrium. a- 
midſt ſo many diſparities. Thus, reſpect for mora- 
lity ſeems evidently to be a part of the general 
plan and primitive. idea of the Supreme Diſpoſer 
of the univerſe. ,What happineſs then muſt we 
find in a perſuaſion, that the cultivation of virtue, 
and the obſervance of order, afford the means of 
pleaſing our Divine Benefactor! It is by that a- 
lone,, we can hope to concur, however feebly, in 
the execution of his grand deſigns. Surround- 
ed with ſo many bleſſings, and ſo many ſigns of 
a particular protection, How highly ought we 
to value this means of eommunication with the 
Sovereign Author of our exiſtence? Thus then, 
the homage of | gratitude and adoration which 
we render to the Deity, leads us to reſpect the 
laws of morality ; and this ſentiment, in its turn, 
continually maintains in our minds, the idea of 
a Supreme Being. 

Independent of the reflections which have been 
juſt offered, morality, conſidered in all its ex- 
tent, requires to be ſtrengthened*by that diſpoſi- | 
tion of the ſoul, which intereſts us in the happi- 
neſs of others ; and it 1s in one of the moſt glo- 
rious perfections of the Deity, that we find the 
firſt model of this precious ſentiment. We muſt 


either aſſert that our exiſtence proceeds from no 
M cauſe, 
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eiue or ace tt de bwo ki bo the Fav of 
a Supreme Being. Life, ſome will ſay, is only 
a mĩxture of pains and pleaſures: But we ought 
candidly. to allow, that thoſe moments, in which 
| life appears no benefit, do very ſeldom occur. 
In Youth, that period which. ſo many never ſur- 
paſs, exiſtence. is conſidered as the greateſt of all 
bleſſings. The other ſeaſons of life offer pleas 
fures, which, though leſs animated, agree better 
with the progreſs of our me, and the 
inereaſe of our experience. 
Tue oppoſers of Religion, in order to diveſt 
us of gratitude, ſometimes aſk, Who would ac- 
cept of life, on condition of running over the 
ſame career a fecond time, and returning ſtep 
by ſtep, in the ſame track? But in anſwering 
this queſtion, we cannot-ſet a juſt value on the 
benefits which we have received ; for when we 
take a retroſpective view of life, we ſee it ſtrip» 
ped of its two principal ornaments, curigſty and 
| hope. It was not, however, in this ſtate, that 
it was received and enjoyed by us. 
perhaps, our fancy cannot replace us in that 
ſituation where imagination conſtituted our plea. 
fure; its effect is too Night to make an impreſ- 
fion on the memory. But ſtill we may be 
convinced that a degree of happineſs is attached 
to aur exiſtence, becauſe we look forward with. 
terror to the moment when we ſhall be forced 
to renounce it. Now, as this happineſs is cbm- 
Ie | 70 poſed 
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poſed not only of pieſent- pleaſures, but allb of 
all thoſe which w anticipate, we cannot judge 
properly of the value of life, when this future 
prbſpect is only preſented to us under the form 
of che paſt: For we cannot 9 — in 
inthe dnoment of dope. | 
Phyſical evils —ů cots 
ditiod of our nature: They are accidental to it. 
The happineſs of infaney, which diſplays the 
workiof'the Deity in its primitive putity, evi- 
dently points ont tlie goodneſs of a Supreme 
Being; and how can we doubt, that we owe 


our origin to a bene rolent defigti)) ſince a defire 
of happineſs has been given us, to ſerve as the 
motive of all our actions? Alas: we would haye 
we have ſubſtituted inſtead of nature had we 
not overlooked fo 'many: realities; and devoted 
ourſel ves to the putfuits of pride and vanity; had 
we not; inſtead of contributing to each others 
happineſs, been principally oceupied in making 
others ſubmit! to us! Some-tebubles; no doubt, 
are hlended wich our' wondrous exiftence; but 
from what à multitude of others are we exempt- 
| ett! Let us then cheriſh thoſe exalted-ſentiments 
ic clevero the” mind, and feu gn 
envy and diſcontent. 


M 2 . It 
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It is only from the conſideration of detached 


events, and in peculiar circumſtances, that we enn 


raiſe any doubts about the goodneſs of God; but 
his univerſal goodneſs is ever diſcoverable, when 
we connect the ' particulars which give us pain, 
with that great whole of which they are a part. 
We then find that the misfortunes with which 
we are ſo much offended, are a ſimple appendage 
to a ſyſtem, where all the characters of a benefi- 
cent intelligence may be evidently traced. - We 
ought, therefore, carefully to look into the in- 

tentions of the Author of Nature, in this vaſt 
ſtructure, in which His power and wiſdom are 
every where diſplayed ; and ſuch contemplations 
will always lead us to ſentiments of reſpect and 
gratitude. This fimple idea is very extenſive in 
its application. ' Above all, it affords us conſola- 
tion under the afflictions incident to human life. 
He who thinks in this manner, can ſay to him- 
ſelf: The tranſitory evil to which I am fub- 
« jected, is perhaps one of the inevitable effects 
of this univerſal karmony. the moſt noble and 
the moſt extenſive of all conceptions- Thus, 
in the moments when I bewail my fate, I ought 
not to think myſelf forſaken ; I ought not to 
« accuſe Him, whoſe infinite wiſdom is preſent 
to my view,—Him, whoſe general laws I have 
* ſo often os certain n of 
real N 


It 
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It is in vain, ſome. will ſay, to call our atten- 
tion to theſe confiderations : We only remark, 
that our happineſs in this world, is, at leaſt, 
greatly inferior to the degree of felicity which 
our imagination can eaſily repreſent ;' and we 
cannot,perceive, in ſuch an arrangement, that 
union of perfections, which ought to be the at- 
tribute of a Supreme Being. 
This objection is preſented under various fone 
by the oppoſers of Religion: From it they have 
drawn conſequences, ſometimes againſt the good- 
neſs of God, and ſometimes againſt his power, 
his wiſdom and juſtice. It would be neceſſary, 
in order to refolve ſuch difficulties, that we 
ſhould be capable to form an idea of the perfec- 
tions of an infinite Being: But in all our at- 
tempts, we only carry to the extreme, all the 
qualities which are within the reach of our con- 
ception; but perfection, in the works of the 
Creator, probably conſiſts in a kind of gradation 
and harmony, the ſecret of which we can neither 
comprehend nor penetrate, We ought alſo to 
be very cautigus of our procedure, while we en- 
deayour. to judge of the eflence of the Deity ; 
becauſe; in confiningaurſelves ſolely to reconcile 
his ſovereign power with his perfect goodneſs, 
we ſhould be unable to fix the boundary where 
theſe two properties will bein an equilibrium: For 
after having exhauſted every ſuppoſition, we might 
ey Why the number of animated beings 
M3  dfuſceptible 
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animated particle of matter; the leaſt” vid in 
nature, would appear a boundaty to the goodneſs 


and make them feel their miſery. Let us fly frem 


wh 8 
1892 On TH [MPORTANOE' or 
fuſceptible of hppitieſs, is not more extended ? 
Why every grain of ſund is not one of thoſe 


beings?- or in ſhort, WHy each gtuin does not 
contain à number of ſuch beings, equal to 'that 


ünfinite diviffbility, of Which we can form an 


idea? Thus, in atguing on infinite power; paſ- 
fing from one extreme to another, the leaſt in- 


of the. Supreme Being. We thus ſee, how far 


we might wander, were we to abandon the fimple 
principles of common ſenſe, in order to follow 


the vague excurfions 'vf metrphyſical reſearches, 


Were no other proof to be fond, I think chat 
the power of God would be ſuffieient to demon- 
ſtrate his oo: For chis power informs us 
every inſtant, that if the ſupreme Ruler of che 
world had intended that animated beings ſhould 
be miſerable, he would Have hid means as rapid 
as numerous to'falfil this thiterition. He need - 
ed not to have created worlds, and clothed them 


with fuck beauty and” maghiificence':''A terrific 


gulph, and eternal darkneſs, would have deen ſuf- 
ficient to erowd together thoſe unfortunate beins, 


thoſe gloomy thoughts, and let us chemi im dur 
hearts, a juſt emotion of de. Ius we 


ſhall be igel to tender Honmt to that indelfble 


character f love and eB, which we fee 
ſtamped en all nature; n unknon power 
4 0 ! 
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opens our eyes to the light, and permits us to 
view the wonders of the univerſe: It 'awakens 
in us thoſe delightful ſenſations, which firſt make 
us feel the charm of life: It enriches us with, 
that intellectual gift, which, as it were, aſſembles; 
around us paſt ages and the time to dome: It 
 canfers'on us, at an early period, an empire, by 
inveſting us with theſe two ſublime faculties, 
will and liberty. In ſhort, it renders us ſenſible 
to the refined pleaſure of loving and being be- 
loved; and when, by the effect of a general 
plan which ſurpaſſes qur comprehenſion, it ſcat 
tets here and there ſome troubles in the path of 
Uffe, it ſeems willing to ſoften them, by ſhowing 
as the future through the enchanting, yeil of 
imagination and hope. Could it then be with 
indifference, and without real goodnefs, that this 
wonderful ſyſtem has been conceived, and pre- 
ferved by fo many ſupetb demonſtrations of wiſ- 
dom and power? What ſhould we be in the fight 
of the \ETzRrNAL, if he did not love us? We 
have not adorned. his majeſtic univerſe, nor lent 
to the dawn its magnificent colours: Neither 
have we clothed the earth with beautiful ver- 
dure, nor bid the celeſtial bodies revolve in the 
immenſe expanſe: We have not been admitted 
t the oounſels af the Almighty, nor aided. him 
by our wiſdom. we ſhould thus be nothing in 
er e e to one e 
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and were He to take no pleaſure in the n 
neſs of His creatures. 2 
Were we even to turn our attention Gann: 
ny ſtriking proofs of the goodneſs of God, were 
they to be effaced from our memory, we ſhould 
fill find in the receſſes of our heart, ſufficient: evi- 
denee of this comfortable truth: We ſhould per- 
ceive that we ourſelves are good and affectionate 
when not perverted by paſſion; and we ſhould 
be led to think, that ſuch an inclination in be- 


ings who have received every thing from their 


Creator, and can do nothing of themſelves, muſt 


neceſſarily be the ſeal of a Divine Author. In 


order to exalt this ſentiment, we muſt refer it 
eontinually to the idea of a Supreme Being: For 
there i is, doubtleſs, a oorreſpondence, and, as:it 
were} a reflocted reſemblance, between our vir. 
tue, and the perfection of Him who is the ori- 
gin of all that is good. Indeed, if we reſiſt not 
our natural emotions, we ſhall perceive, in thoſe 
very perfections, every thing that is neceſſary ta 
excite us to worſhip and adoration; and, above 
all, whatever is needful to . our ed d 
duet and principles. | 3.99 9 
I come now to ended forms) vir ob- 


| jeQtions for why ſhould I fear to preſent them r 


Every prejudice in favour of peculiar ſyſtem! or 
opinions ought to be laid aſide, in treating a 
ſubject on which ſo" many have expatiated, and 
which is fo highly intereſting to the whole hu- 
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man race. It is, however, allowable, in our 
ſearch after truth, that we deſire earneſtly to 
find it united to ſuch ſentiments as conſtitute 
our happineſs as individuals, and to thoſe prin- 

ciple s which are the foundation of public order. 
We admit, ſome may ſay, that there are many 
perfections peculiar to the Supreme Being, the 
ſtudy and knowledge of which ought to be the 
ſupport uf the laws of morality; but one of the 
eſſential properties of the divine eſſence pyer- 
turns the whole ſtructure;—to wit, infinite pre- 
feience. For as God has a previous knowledge 
of what we are to do, it follows that all our ac- 
tions are previouſly determined; and thus, man 
cannot be free. If ſuch be his condition, he de- 
ſerves neither praiſe nor cenſure: He has no 
means of pleaſing or diſpleaſing the Supreme 
Being; and the ideas of good and evil, af virtue 
and vice, are abſolutely chimerical, I ſhall at 
once make a very ſimple reply to this objection, 
but a very deciſive; ane. If, contrary to every 
evidence, you ſhould perſuade me, that there is 
an ab contradiction between the liberty of 
man and preſcience of the Deity, yet the 
nature and extent of that preſcience remain very 
dubious: For, being forced to chooſe, I ſhould 
rather miſtruſt the judgment of my own mind, 
than an opinion faunded on internal conviction. 
This intimate perſuaſion will render it ever im- 
poſſible to convince men that they are not free. 
; We 
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We can only attempt to overturn this belief by 
reaſoning : But reaſon being the commencement 
of art, and founded on a combination of reflec- 
tions, this exterior means can never have power 
to eradicate a ſentiment that appears to os the 
| firſt of which we are conſoious 
We ſoon arrive at the limits ieee 
in the efforts which we make to acquire a juſt 
idea of the divine preſeience. We can very 
well ſuppoſe, that God foreſees with certuimty, 
things about which we only conjecture indi- 
ſtinctly; and by enlarging, without end, the 
boundaries oppoſed to our mind, we can propor- 
tion, in our imagination, the knowledge of the 
Creator to the immenſity of ſpace, and to the in- 
finity of time: But beyond theſe common and 
vague ideas we ſhall wander in ull our ſpecula- 
tions. How is it poſſible that we, who: know 
not even the nature of dur 'own fouls; ſhould 
be able to determine the nature of divine pre- 
ſcience ? How can we know if this preſcience be 
the effect of à rapid calculation of Him, who 
embraces, at one glance, the relations and effects 
of every moral and natural cauſe? How can we 
diſcern whether this preſcience in an Infinite 
Being is diſtinct from ſimple knowledge? How 
can we know, whether that Being, by a proper- 
ty beyond dur conception, does not at once exift 
before un = events — get 
ö 12 Awad ending 
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it were, the intellectual Time, before vhoſe - 
ternal and unchangeable exiſtence our -diviGone 
of years and ages; tutally diſappear? 
It is evident from theſe confiderations, that, 
on account of our extreme ignorance, we cnn- 
not accurately define divine preſoience. We 
muſt; therefore, examine whether this preſcience, 
oonſidered in a general manner, is qa cya 
with the liberty of man. 
This opinion, 1 hiak, mould 3 
Preſcience does not determine future events: 
For the mere knowledge of the future, makes 
not · Me future. Preſcience never can necefinate 
the actions of men; beeauſe it does not change 
the natural order of things. But all future 
events are fixed, whether foreſeen or not: For 
_ cotifiraint and Hberty conduct equally to a poſi- 
tive term. Thus, all that will happen, is as im- 
mutable as that which is paſt; ſince the preſent 
was the future of yeſterday, and will be to- mor- 
row the paſt. It is then certain, ubſtractedly, 
that an event, whether foreſeen or not, will take 
place ſome time. But if liberty be not averſe 
to this inevitable certainty, How does it become 
ſo, becauſe there exiſts a Being who is acquaint- 
ed previouſly with the preciſe nature of events? 
We may then juſtly conclude, that the know- 
ledge of the future is no more an obſtruction to 
liberty, than the remembrance of the paſt ; and 
2 — like 3 are only recitals, whoſe 
'D place 
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having no influence on events, they cannot con- 
ſtrain the will, enſlave the ſentiments, ae 
man to the law of neceſſity. 

It is, however, confeſſed, 4 if — 
were founded on the poſſibility of calculating the 
actions of men, like the movements of an orga- 
nized machine, liberty could not exiſt. But 
then it would not be preſcience which oppoſ- 
ed our liberty. it would be our nature, as mere 


automatons ;- For with ſuch a conſtitution we 


ſhould be without liberty, were the Supreme 
Being even to have no knowledge of futurity.- 
Some phil vainly endeavour to con- 
vince us, that we are not free, by repreſenting 
that we neceſſarily ſubmit to the impulſe of va- 
rious exterior objects; comprehending, among 
thoſe, objects, every thing that is ſubtle in moral 
ideas, and uniting them under the general name of 


motives ; and afterwards giving to theſe motives a 


phyſical force, which they pretend we are bound. 
to obey. But in order to he free, Is it neceſſary, 
that we ſhould act without motives? Then 
would man be evidently a piece af mechaniſm, 
It is certain, that we are determined in all our 
actions by reaſon, taſte, or ſome cauſe of pre- 
ference. But it is the mind which lays hold of 
theſe various conſiderations, and which weighs, 
compares and modifies them. The mind liſtens 
to abe counſels of virtue, and replies to the lan- 

guage 
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guage of our paſſions. In order to obtain light, 
the mind borrows from the memory the ſuccours 
of experience. The mind thus prepares, com- 
poſes and improves all thoſe things whichwe term 
motives ;- and in conſequence of this intellectual 
labour, we determine our mode of action. There 
is too much order, unity and harmony in our 
thoughts, to allow us for a moment, to imagine 
that they are the mere effect of the exterior ob- 
jects, the ideas of which are, without any regu- 
lar arrangement, impreſſed on our brain. Un- 
til we are made acquainted with the doctrines 
of chaos, we ſhould firmly believe that there 
exiſts every where the ſame unity and order: 
That there is a Power capable of reaſſembling 
every thing that is ſcattered, and uniting to one 
end all that is ſeemingly mixed without de- 
ſign. 8 . 5 e 
While we are impelled to believe, that there 
is a maſter or ruler over our perceptions, and 
while we feel its influence, How is it poſſible to 
doubt, that it is our mind which acts? But by 
breaking looſe from its operations, we are ſtrip- 
ped of our liberty; and ſuppoſe, at laſt, that our 
will is the neceſſary conſequence of exterior ob- 
jects ; as if it were the colours, and not the 
painter, that produced the picture. However, 
if we ſecure our mind from that ſlavery to which 
ſome wiſh to reduce it, our actions will no longer 
3 N 1 
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be merely ſubſervient to irreſiſtible emotions: 
For liberty of thought ſets us entirely free. 

Me ought to conſider our ſenſes as meſſengers, 
which bring to our mind new ſubjects of - reflec- 
tion: But they are ſo far ſubordinate to the 
ſublime part of our exiſtence, that they act only 
under its direction. Sometimes the ruling prin- 


eiple commands them to bring repreſentations of 


the beauties of nature, to examine aſſiduouſiy 
the tegiſters of the human mind to take the ruler 
and compaſs, and render an exact account of the 
things it defires to know with preeiſion. Some- 
times it teaches: them how to acquire more pow- 
er; and when it wiſhes to addreſs poſterity; it 

orders them to perpetuate in indelible characters, 
all that it has maturely combined, —all that it 


has diſcovered, - and all it hopes to add to the 


treaſures of our knowledge. Is not then the ſoul 
the maſter; rather than the ſlave of eee or 
the blind ſport of their capri? 
There is another obſervation, that apa 
contraſt to the abſolute empire Which ſome wiſh 
to grant to exterior objects over the powers of 
the ſoul. It is, That amid the filence of medi- 
tation, the action of our mind is not at all inter- 
rupted. We experience, that we have the pow- 
er of recalling paſt ideas; and that we can'coti- 


3 nect thoſe ideas with the protpoct of the future, 


our Laer may ſogget. Our reflection is then 
a the 
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the refait, but not the work of thoſs exterior obs 
jects we are acquainted! with. Theſe two words, 
work and refult, which, in ſome acceptations, 
have a great reſemblance, have here very dif- 
ferent meanings. By confounding them, ſome 
perſons: have endeavoured to raiſe an objection a- 
gainſt the exiſtence of our liberty. We cannot 
form any judgment without previouſly diſeuſſing 
every argument proper to throw light on the 
ſubject: The re/alt of fuch enquiries determines 
our will; but theſe nn themſetves are the 
work of our mind. 

In ſhort, all the degrees ie ien 000 the: nd 
of our intellectual reſearches, are fimple antece- 
dents, and not abſolute motives. There is, in 
the operations of our mind, as in every thing 
ſubject to change, a train of cauſes and effects; 
but this conca does not characteriſe ne · 
ceſſity more than ſiberty. 4 

By thus reſtoring to the ſoul, its original dig- 
nity, is it not evident, that we approach nearer 
to nature, than by adopting thoſe ſyſtems and 
explications which aſſimilate our intellectual fa - 
eulties to the regular vibrations of a pendulum ? 
or would ĩt be better to compare them to thoſe 
little balls that fly out of their niches; to-ftrike 


our brain, which, by its various ramifications, 
1 n eee e eee In 
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by their abſtraction, the indefinite extent, and 
the important nature of the ideas which they 


repreſent. It is eaſy to call a motive, a little mo- 


ving ball ; and to call uncertainty or repentance; 
the combat of two of theſe little balls, till the 
arrival of a third forms a determination. It is 


eaſy to fay, that the concurrence of many ſuch : 


balls towards the ſame point, excites in us an 


impetuous paſſion: But who ſees not, that, after 
having endeavoured to debaſe the functions of 


the mind by theſe wretched compariſons, the diffi- 
culty remains undiminiſhed ? 


Since our reſearches and meditations on the 


exiſtence and nature of our liberty preſent us 
only with impenetrable clouds and obſcurity, Is 
it not ſtrange, that amidſt this darkneſs, we 
ſhould reject all the information of our inſtinc- 
tive ſentiments, which alone can clearly explain 
every thing that we ſeek in vain to diſcover by 


other means? What would we ſay of a man 


- born blind, who would not be directed by the 
voice? How much better are we inſtructed in 
the conſtitution of our nature by our feelings, 
than by metaphyſical arguments ! Our feelings 
ſeem to be blended with the original eſſence of 
the ſoul; and we ought to conſider them, in 
ſome meaſure, as a ſally of that incomprehenſible 
part of our nature, whoſe myſteries we cannot 
penetrate. Such inſtruction, which comes to us 
from a divine hand, is more deſerving of - confi- 
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dence than the interpretation of men. There 
are ſecrets which philoſophers try in vain to ex - 
plain; all their endeavours are ineffectual to re · 
preſent by compariſon, that which is RE 
and without reſemblance.: . 

One would think that nature, ns ef the 
falſe reaſoning which might miſlead ys, had pur · 
poſely beſtowed an inward conviction of our fres 
will, by compoſing our natural life of two di: 
ſtinct movements: One depending on a nepeſſity, 
whoſe laws we are not acqusinted with, and 
cannot oppoſe; the other entirely ſubject to th 
government of our reaſan. Such a compariſon 
would be ſufficient rankings Ws if we nen 
merely for the truth. 

Spickes/incedetqamatens dend ab ain uus 
tion we derive from our intuitive perceptions, laid, 
That were a weathercock, while itis the mere play- 
thing of the winds, capable of volition in Ks va- 
rious motions, it might, for that reaſon,” imagine 
that it was the cauſe of its own movement. What 
ſignifies ſuch an argument, unleſs it were to prove, 
that it is poſſible to ſuppaſe a fiction ſo perfect, that 
it might ſeem equivalent to a reality ? But, let me 
aſk, By w hat ſtrange and unaccountable deſign of 
an Intelligent Being, or even, by what fortuitpus 
coincidence” in blind nature, is it, That man 
comes to have his will and actiont, at every mo- 
ment, precifely conformable, if uo en onrre- 
e ! them? bart _ 
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We may oppoſe another argument to the hy- 

potheis of Spinoſa, by which it is effectually 
overturned; that is, If on the one hand, the 
moſt apparent liberty can be ſuppoſed to be 
only an illuſion, by a particular concurrence of 
our will with an ordained action, it is, on the 
other hand, inconteſtible, that were we only en- 
deavouring to ſuppoſe the exiſtence, or ſimple 
poſſibility; of | a/ free will, we could not form an 
idea of it, different from that which we actually 
enjoy. Even the liberty of God himſelf does 
not appear to our thoughts under any other 
form. It is eſſential to remark, That while we 
contemplate our faculties, we can imagine, with 
eaſe, a ſuperior degree of intelligence, of know- 
ledge, of memory, of foreſight, and of every 
other property of our underſtanding. Our /i- 
berty is the only circumſtance of our nature, to 
which imagination can add nothing. 


1 ſhall. not purſue all the ſubtile eee 
that have been ad vanced on the ſubject of li- 


berty: Becauſe I wiſh to be univerſally uſeful, 
and I do not addreſs: myſelf to ſome men, but to 
all: - I. ſhall therefore always dwell on ſuch 


prineipal reflections as appear to me ſufficient 
to influence the opinion of thoſe who poſſeſs a 
found underſtanding, and have a tendency to 


fix the attention on the important truths, which 
are the ſureſt foundation of public happineſs. Va- 


W oſtentation 9 induce us to follow a 
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queſtion. to its utmoſt limits, and to delight in 

ſpmning it out with much nicety; for vanity, 
when applied to deep inveſtigations, often be- 
pong mf _ e . 


is us, now ine other. arguments aſed t to 
combat thoſe principles which we have-endea- 
voured to eſtabliſn. Some will ſay, In vain do 
* we attempt to prove that the belief of the exiſt- 

*: ence of a God is a ſufficient ſupport; to the laws 
« of morality ; All this ſyſtem. will fall to pieces, 


if we are not informed, at the ſame time, in 


«. what manner this God rewards and puniſhes.” 
can never make a deep impreſſion, unleſs it be 
connected in our minds with ſome doubt of the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being ;—a queſtion of 
which I ſhall not yet treat. For, ſuppoſing an 
internal conviction of this great truth, and that 
the idea of a God is preſent to our thoughts in 
all its force, I aſk, Whether, in order to pleaſe 
Him, we ſhould require to know preciſely the 
period when we could perceive diſtin ſigns. of 
His approbation and beneficence? I alſo. aſk, 
Whether, to avoid incurring His diſpleaſure, it 
would be equally neceſſary for us to know how, 
and in what manner, He would puniſh us? 
Certainly not: For, on taking a comprehenfive 
rel . and puniſhments that may 
ur. 14 eee proceed 
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proceed from a Supreme Being,—ftruck' with 


His grandeur; and aſtoniſhed by His power, the 


awful” thought of infinity would obtrude; and 
this tremendous idea would regulate our ſenti- 
ments, and fix the principles of our conduct. 
We ſhould beware how we propoſe conditions 
to Him who has brought us from nothing; and 
we ſhould wait with reſpect, for the moment, 
when, in His profound wiſdom, He may think 
proper to make us better acquainted with His 
attributes. One man may ſay to another, Se- 
cure me the reward of my ſervices, I demand it 
on ſuch a day, at ſuch an hour. They barter 
things of equal value, and they exerciſe this traf- 
fie during a ſhort ſpace of time; but in the in- 
tercourſe of man with the Deity, what an in- 
terval? what infinite diſparity : The creature 
and the Creator, the offspring of duſt and the 
Source of Life, a ſnhort moment and Eternity. 
an impereeptible atom and the Infinite Being, 
who fills the whole Univerſe ! Our underſtand- 
ing is overpowered by this contraſt. How then 
ſhould we adapt to ſuch diſproportions, the rules 
and notions which' we have introduced into-our 
narrow tranſactions and trivial concerns? You 
requite, that in order to feel the defire of pleafing 
the Supreme Being, He ſhould every moment 
beſtow gifts on thoſe, who by their ſentiments 
and actions appear worthy of His goodneſs: And 

to inſpire the fear of offending Him, you wiſh 


that 
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that without delay, He would let his vengeance 
cruſh, the, wicked. Certainly you would be. 
ſerupulous obſeryers of His will on ſuch condi- 
tions; for leſs ſtable hopes and fears detain you 
ſervilely-near a Monarch: And I may venture 
to lay, that you would be equally attentive to 
the Ruler of the World, if, in order to reward 
nemme 
ture. / 
. — on as.? —— « that God 
& intense in any manner to direct things here 


below: — Lou do not ſee it! but do you more 
. clearly diſcover the power which gives life and 


motion to all nature? It is not becauſe ſuch a 
power does not exiſt, but becauſe it is above the 
reach of your mind. What ſhall we ſay to the 
man who rejects the belief of a God? Without 
that guide all our ideas are wandering, and have 
no other connection but that of a bewildered 
imagination. But if you grant that the world 
had an origin, —if you ſuppoſe a God, Creator 
and Preſerver, what arguments could you uſe to 
convince us, that that God has no relation to us: 
That He does not take notice of intelligent 

beings, and that He is thus ſeparated from the 
offspring of His love and intelligence? It may 
-be further added, Vice is every where trium- 
honeſt man often languiſhes in de- 


ſpondencꝝy aud obſcurity z and how can we re- 
* concile this injuſtice with the idea of a Divine 


N 3 Providence? 
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Providence We may, at once, deny the aſſer- 
tion, which forms the baſis of this reproach; 


at leaſt we may diſpute the inferences that are 
deduced from it. Theſe ideas of exaltation and 
abaſement, of ſplendour and obſcurity, are'fome- 
times very foreign to the internal ſentiments, 
which alone tonftitute happineſs and miſery. 
For my part, I am perſuaded; that if we take for 
a rule of compariſon, not ſome particular ſitua- 
tions, or ſome uncommon events, but the whole 
tenor of life, and the generality of men, we 
ſhall then find, that the moſt conſtant ſatisfaction 
attends thoſe minds which are filled with a mild 
piety, firm and rational, ſuch as the pure idea 
of the Deity ought to inſpire. I am equally per- 
ſuaded, that virtue, united to this piety, which 
ſoftens every action of ſelf-denial, is the ſafeſt 
guide in the path of life. Perhaps, ignorant as 
we are of our nature and deſtination, it is not 
our intereſt, that uninterrupted rewards ſhould 
excite us to virtue: For if this virtue be our 
title and hope with God, for the preſent, and 
the time to come, we ought not to defire that it 

ſhould degenerate into an evident calculation, 
and into a ſentiment reſembling convenience and 
e It would indeed be very difficult 
to give a proper definition of liberty, if, by the 
effect of rapid juſtice, a conſtant proportion of 


good and evil, accompanied every determination 


ele our mind: wn 
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as phyſically, be impelled by an imperious in- 
ſtinct, and the merit of our actions would be en- 
. . 16 0 INN 1 0 


* — may fax, What imports. our merit 
on-demenit, if our life is only for an inſtant, and 
if nothing is to follow? The belief of the exiſt 
ence of a God, without a certainty. of the im- 
mortality of our Soul, cannot impoſe: any obli- 
gation; and we do not perceive any real con- 
nection between theſe two ideas. 

VUndoubtedly, left to our own underſtanding, 
this word certainty is not made for us; at leaſt 
it is not applicable to our relation with the Deity, 
and to the judgment we form of His deſigns and 
will. We are too far removed from the Great 
Ruler of the univerſe, to comprehend His in- 
finite deſigns. Thoſe. things which He has co- 
vered with a veil, we can but . per- 
ceive, and thoſe which are hid in the deptlis 
of His wiſdom, we never can diſcover. But the 
more the God whom we adore is beyond our 
higheſt conceptions, the leſs have we a right to 
limit His perfections, in order to deny His power 
of prolonging our exiſtence beyond the narrow 
cirele ſubmitted to our view; and I do not think 
any one can allege, that ſuch an act of the Deity, 
would be more wonderful or greater, than. the 
creation of the world, or the formation of ani- 
2 n The habit of obſerving a great 
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wonder may weaken our aſtoniſhment, bat it 
A not the nature of the object itſell .. 
It is by reflection alone, that we are ebabledd 
to reach thoſe events, of which the future is ſtill 
the depoſitory.” But fnce every thing ardund 
us, declares the greatneſs of the Zupreme 
Being. ſince the mind, in contemplition, ap- 
proaches without terror the confines of infinity, 
why mould we miſtruſt what that magnificent 
union of Omnipotetde atid pet fect Goodneſs may 
perform in favour of man? Why reject, as an 
abſurd confidence, the idea of another exiſtente ? 
We fer, without aſtoniſhment, the feeble chry- 
Nalis butſt through its tomb, and appear under a 
new form. We cannot by anticipation wir- 
nels the perpetaity of our own intelligence; 
but its vaſt extent would appear to ws, were 
we not familiarized with it, a mort wonderful 
Phenomenon than its duration. 
In ſhort, Why mall 1 renn the belief ef the 
<bntitiuativh of my exiſtence, ſince I am forced 
to give credit to my birth? There appeuts a 
greatet diftance between life and the nonentity 
which precedes it, than between life and its 
Tequel, ot its renewal under another form. We 
ate diſtinctly acquainted with the commence- | 
ment of exiſtence; but we know death unly by 
conjecture. We now enjoy the light and dlef- 
lüngs drought into che world about two thoatand 
deute 2805 by « Heavenly Teacher. Can we 
ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, that he himſelf was not impreſſed wirh 
the noble and virtuous' ſetitimerits he ſo earneſt= 
ly recommended ? T'eamnot tell why this core 
traſt makes an impreſſion on me; but it is among 
the number of thoſe ideas which readily occut 
to my mind when I reflect on this ſubject. 
Another comfortable thought ſtill ſtrikes me: 
The natural order of the univerſe appears to me 
a finiſhed ſyſtem: We perceive a perfect regu- 
lurity in the revolution of the heavenly bodies, 
an invatiable ſucceſſon in vegetable Hife, un 
almoſt incredible preciſion in that immenſe 
quantity of volatile particles fabjeRed” to the 
taws of affnity'; and we believe, with certainty, 
that every thing is in its right place, chat all the 
parts exuctly fulfil their deſtination, inthe yen | 
fyſtem of nature. 

If we turn our attention to the multltude of 
ban inferior to man, we ſhall alſo diſcover; 
that their action is complete, and perfectly con- 
formadle to the faculties they are endowed with; 
ſince they are impelled by irreſiſtible inſtinct, to 
perform every thing neceflary for their fituation, 
and-nothing more. Impreſſed with theſe ideas, 
and filled with admiration, at the general har- 
moriy; Have we not ground to preſume, that 
man who 4s, as it were, tranſported into infinite 
ſpace by his intelligence, ho is ever ftrug- 
gling with the obſtacles oppoſed to the perfec- 
tron at which he aims, in ſhort, that man, the 


moſt 
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moſt noble work of nature, only commences his 
exiſtence in this; ſublunary ſtate? Since all that 
compoſes the material order of the univerſe, ap: 
pears to us in ſuch admirable harmony, Ought 
we not to conclude, that the moral order in 
which we perceive many things vague and in · 
determinate, and which is connected with a 
ſyſtem more ſublime and aſtoniſhing than tie 

other parts of creation, will one day be ultimate». 
ly diſcloſed? This fingular contraſt between 
the harmony of the phyſical, and the apparent 
confuſion of the moral world, ſeems to announce 
a time of equilibrium and completion: A time 
when we ſhall all diſcover the agreement of the 
moral arrangement with the wiſdom of the 
Creator, as we already perceive the wiſdom of 
His deſigns, in the perfect correſpondence of the 
innumerable bleſſings of nature, with all the va- 

rious wants of man, and every other creature. 
The grandeur of the human mind, is indeed, 
a vaſt ſubject of reflection. This marvellous 
conſtitution points out to us continually a deſign 
proportioned to ſo noble a conception. The ſoul 
needed not to be endowed with ſuch exalted fa- 
culties, to fulfil the limited plans and trivial pur- 
ſuits of this ſhort life. Thus every thing au- 
thoriſes us to carry our views farther. Were I 
to ſee ſuch men as Columbus, Veſputius, or Vaſco 
de Gama in a ſhip, I would not ſuppoſe that they 
i intended to ſail cant about the coaſt. 
Some 
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- Somephiloſophers; im order to deſtroy our hopes, 
aſſert, that the ſoul. is material, and that we ſhould: 
believe it to reſemble thoſe! things which we ſee 
periſhing around us. Hut only the forms change; 
the vivifying force does not periſh: Perhaps, the 
ſoul reſembles that force, with this difference, 
that, as it is compoſed of memory, reflection and 
foreſight, it exiſts only by a ſeries of conſequen- 
ces, which form the diſtinct attributes and par- 
ticular character of its eſſence. It follows then. 
that it cannot be generaliſed, like the blind force 
which animates vegetation in a univerſal man- 
ner; but that every ſoul is, in ſome meafure, a 
world to itſelf, and that it ought to preſerve 
ſeparately an identity of intereſt, and conſciouſ- 
neſs of preceding thoughts. Thus, in this 
ſyſtem, the body which diſtinguiſhes. us in the 
eyes of others, is only the tranſitory habitation 
of that ſoul which is not to die, —of that foul, 
ſuſceptible of 'continual improvement, which, 
by a progreſs we can have no conception of, 
will probably approach inſenſibly to that magni- 
ficent period, when it will become more worthy of 
an intimate knowledge of the Author of Nature. 
But, ſay the materialiſts, how can we conceive 
the action of the ſoul on our ſenſes without a 
point of contact? How can we conceiye that 
contact without the idea of matter? Experience 
alone teaches us, that contact is neceſſary to pro- 
N rain and n that previous know - 
ledge, 
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ledge, the rapidity with which one body ſome- 
times ſtrikes againſt another, could only have 
repreſented to us the time neceſſary for their ap- 
proach. However, fince we have no metaphy- 
fical knowledge of the cauſe of motion, and fince, 
experience alone guides our judgment with re- 
ſpect to this, Why ſhould we refiſt the idea, 
that we poſſeſs an internal faculty which acts ot 
itſelf? The intimate feeling which we have of it, 
is ſurely an evidence worthy of credit. Beſides, 
we can never allege, that ſuch a property is oppo- 
fite to the nature of things, ſince, if we adopt 
the ſyſtem of the creation of the world, this pro- 
perty may proceed, like all others, from the 
Divine Power; and if, on the contrary, we ad- 
mit the irreligious opinion of the eternity of the 
univerſe, there muſt have been from eternity a 
general movement without impulſion, without 
exterior contact, or any outward cauſe what- 
ever; and the action of our ſoul NE be ſub- 
je to the ſame laws. $18 

The notion of a contact eee 
effect a movement would never have oecurred, had 
we not bounded our obſervation to the influence 
ok our ideas on our determinations, and the in- 
fluence of thoſe determinations on our phyſical be- 
ing. In ſhort, the laws of attraction and repul- 
fon are ſubject to great exceptions: Exceptions 
which may ſerve to ſupport the ſyſtem of the ſpi- 
xituality of the ſoul. May we not be allowed to 
e ſay, 
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fay, that there exiſts a ſort of vacuum in the 
univerſe ; fince, without this void in which 
bodies change their places, there could have been 
no motion? It is known, that this motion de- 
pends on the laws of attraction; but how can 
attraction act through a vacuum, unleſs we ad- 
mit a ſpiritual force, which operates without 
contact, and without interruption from the in- 
terpoſition of matter or its atoms? I may then 
adopt this force, or its equivalent, as the cauſe 
n en our ſouls are N 

tible. 
Let — e in „ie turn, by eee 
carink communication, the ſight of a few im- 
moveable characters, traced on inſenſible marble, 
diſturbs my ſoul. I may be made to compre- 
hend, by what mechaniſm the eye diſtinguiſhes 
the characters; but there ends the phyſical ac- 
tion: For we cannot attribute to that action the 
general power of producing moral ſenſations in 
the mind; fince perhaps, any other man might 
view the ſame characters, without nn; 
fi milar impreſſion. 

It is ery: pollible; that our eee 
tions have no connection with motion, ſuch as 
we conceive it. Our interior nature, which we 
diſtinguiſh by the name of rratual, is probably 
very different from our externa / nature. But ſince 
we are obliged to apply to the myſteries of the 
9674 wag expreſſions which ſerve to delineate 
and 
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and explain the nne ſubmitted th our 
inſpection, the continual uſe of ſuch expreffions 


ment of vur intellectual faculties. Thus, after 
having uſed the words motion, reſt, agitation and 
action, to diſtinguiſh: different affections of the 
ſoul, we come, at laſt, really to aſſimilate our 
moral nature, to the ideas which are repreſented 
by theſe denominations. Even death itſelf, of 
which we have no knowledge, but by the diſſo- 
lution of our phyſical being, - death, that image 
borrowed from things that are under the in- 
ſpection of our ſenſes; has, probably, neither re- 
lation nor analogy with the nature and eſſence 


of our ſpirit. Theſe are incomprehenſible ſe- 


crets, and a kind of knowledge very different 
from any thing with ne we are eee 
ed. Ae 186181 12 

124 „ "ny ; theſe ſeas noo like 
men born deaf, who apply to ſounds thoſe: terms 


which they are accuſtomed to uſe, in ſpeaking 


of colour, ſmell, ſolidity, and other properties 
that they comprehend boy: means of the ers 
with which they are endowed. 

I ſhall add only another eee os. 
wid we ſhould never have thought of applying 
the words which expreſs action and motion to all 
the operations of our ſoul, had we not, firſt, di- 
"OR our ſpiritual being into a great number of 

r 


has inſenſibly habituated us to entertain ſimilar 
notions with regard to the cauſes and develope- 
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dependencies,  ſuch., as attention, reflection, 
thought, judgment, imagination, memory and 
foreſight ; and then, in order to render intelli- 
gible. thoſe abſtract parts of our mind, —thoſe 
parts of a unity which we ourſelves have, decom- 
poſed, found -ourſelyes under a neceſſity of re- 
ſorting to thoſe ſimple expreſſions. which. are 
generally underſtood. We have therefore adopt- 
ed the words action, progreſs, combat, movement : 
But the familiar uſe of theſe terms, in explaining 
the accidents of our moral ſyſtem, very much 
reſembles. the uſe we make of x in algebra, in. 
every calculation which involves a ſuppoſition. - 
In ſhort, though we ſhould: ſuppoſe that the; 
action of our ſoul were ſubjected to ſome par- 
ticular laws of motion, forming one of the 
dependencies of the great one, yet the cauſe of 
the conſciouſneſs we have of this action, would 
ſtill remain to be explained; a wondrous conſci- 
ouſneſs, which Atheiſts refuſe to Nature, al- 
though, at the ſame time, they conſider Nature as 
the God of the univerſe. Were reaſon even able to 
convince us, that all the operations of the human 
mind are ſubjected to the impreſſions of ex- 
ternal objects, yet we could not rank under the 
ſame laws, the conſciouſneſs we have of our ex- 
iſtence, and the different faculties of gur ſoul. 
This conſciouſneſs is neither the reſult, nor the 
production of any known force; ſince it has al- 
ways exiſted within us, independent of external 
it | objects, 
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our intellectual organization, it reſembles the 
diſtant idea of eternity, that inſinite and pro- 
found thought, which even nn can Ne- 
ver "comprehend! ug gur tot 

Let ut, however, angie for a moment, "eu all 
the operations of our ſoul are determined by ſome 
certain impulſion, ſtill we ſhall be ſtruck with 


the abſolute difference which exiſts, aceording 


to our apprehenſion, between the regular move- 
ment of matter, and the various unaccountable 
emotions of our hearts and minds: Emotions ſo 


numerous, and ſo differently modified, that our at- 
tention is diſtracted in attempting to examine 


the multiplicity and immenſe diverſity of the ideas 
which give riſe to them. After having vainly 
endeavoured to conceive the union eſtabliſhed 
between our thoughts and exterior objects, we 
have yet to form an idea of the action of 'thiſe 
thoughts on themſelves, their progreſs and con- 

nection. Our mind, wandering and confounded 
amidſt ſuch refleQions, leaves us only a con- 


ſeiouſneſs of our weakneſs; and we feel that 


there is a certain altitude, and, as it were, an in- 
tellectual ſummit, above which the — fa 
culties can never riſe, | 

One firigle character, nin din deln ef vie 
judgment, enables us to diſcover an abſolute dif- 


ference between /ou] and matter. It is eaſy to 


D Es latter muſt be infinitely divi- 


objedts, and never enn be inveAigated by us.” In N 
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ſible, hilſt, on the contrary, all the efforts of 
imagination could never diyide the wonderful 
unity wercall /e/f, which is ſovereign over our 
will, aur thoughts, and all: our faculties . 
If we examine the properties of matter in other 
reſpects, we can as little aſſimilate the emotions 
of the ſoul to them; for we feel diftinAly. that 
thoſe emotions, however numerous, and though 
acting at the ſame time; always terminate in one 
centre, which is that indiviſible Being we call 
ſelf: whereas matter, by an eſſential property, 
can never be preſſed or ſtruck in different ways, 
at the ſame inſtant, except in * . 
which tend to different centre. 

There is then no reſemblance between the 
er that our ſouls receive, and the va- 
rious effects we attribute to the action of thoſe 
material abe. with which we are conver- 
„ noi en e 03 Sin Hair ſant. 


111 


. $omme — in ondes. to Na "this — oa 
alleged, that the fame indiviſible unity may be attributed to 
all the qualities of matter : That a round body may indeed 
be diviſible, but that 'rowndneſs of impenetrability, are not ſo. 
Such an objection is evidently ill founded. Roundneſs and 
impenetrability are only qualities; and every quality, con- 
ſidered in the abſtract, muſt neceſſarily be invariable; thus, 
we can no more divide i it, than we can multiply or increaſe - 
it. But my foul, m thoughts, my conſciouſneſs, form a 
perſonal, „ aktien exiſtente, and if they wert of the a- 
ture ot matter, 8 1 like it, to be diviſible. 
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ſant. Thoſe | ſubſtances are always connected 
with the idea of ſpace and extent. But that 
ultimate point in which all our perceptions ter-. 
minate,. that abfolute judge, who dictates laws 
in the internal empire, the revolutions of which 
we only know, that ſole director of our will, — 
that e in ſhort, which is at once our friend 
and maſter, can never be found in any com- 
pound idea. This ſimple unity of ef may 
then fully convince us, that there is nothing 
within the reach of our ſenſes, that can ſerve 
as a M MA LAI ae we ought. to form of 
the foul; 

When we 838 the, various. dnliborktions 
and deciſions with which that ſpiritual unity, 
that , is conſtantly oceupied, we diſcover fur- 
ther traces of this truth. We imagine it ſeated on 
a throne; hearing and examining the various 
reaſons which are to determine its action: We 
ſee it, like Nero, yielding ſometimes to Narciſ- 
ſus and ſometimes to Burrhus: But although 
We plainly difcoyer all the counſellors, flatterers 
and enemies which ſurround it, yet we remark 

only a ſingle maſter amidſt the tumults and in- 
trigues of this court. 

In ſhort,” ſince the ſoul may be agitated by 
mere abſtract and fugitive ideas, the operation 
of which, is, of all things, the moſt oppoſite 
to the action of matter, What reaſoning can 
en us that it is nod purely intellectual and 
ſpiritual : ? 
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ſpiritual? It is true, that corporeal infirmities 
often affect the :mind 4: but this relation is no 
proof of identity, ſinte the body may probably 
be an organ deſigned for the temporary uſe of 
the ſoul. Continuity of exiſtence; conſidered ab- 
ſtractly, is certainly, in the univerſe, the moſt 
ſimple and natural ſtate, and a tranſitory exiſt= 
ence is perhaps the only one which is truly ex- 
traord inary and complicated. The ſoul. is too 
noble to be affimilated to the latter kind: It 
may ſeem to exiſt in a different manner, when 
joined to a material ſubſtance, but that connec 
tion does not deſtroy its original eſſence. 
It is by our ſenſes; no doubt, that we diſcover 
all the powers which belong to our exiſtence. 
They are the parts of our mixed being, which 
ſtrike us moſt - forcibly during the. preſent mo- 
ment. It is perhaps by a natural law of this 
kind, that we find men, when tranſported 
by any violent paſſion, entirely inſenſible to 
every other moral affection. But why ſhould 
it be contrary to the nature of things, that the 
ſoul, once ſtripped of its terreſtial cloathing; 
ſhould become acquainted with its on nature; 
and; riſing to! à ſuperior ranks in the univerſe; 
ſhould perceive thoſe truths which: are at preſent 
involved in obſcurity ? A latent fire languiſhes 
unknown in the cold flint; but, on' being ſtruck, 
_—_ iſſues ng it 0 brilliant light. This may, 
" P0125: 0:69 52 operkagsy | 
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| pettiaps/ alfbrd a faint reſemblande of the ſtate 


of the ſoul hen death breaks its fetter. 
Since, in ia matter ſo obſcure; every ſuppoſi- 
tion is admiſſible, Who can aſſure us, that our 
foul has not been, while on earth, as it were, 
under a magical influence, or in a kind bf in- 
terruption of its ordinary exiſtence? All we: ſee 
of the univerſe is an aſſemblage of incompre- 
henſible phenomena; and when we ſtrive to re- 
ſolve our doubts by the aid of ideas on a level 


with our intelligence, we wander from the truth, 


which often ſeems to lie een in the . 

. No luis % 1 20 
At may be Houbted fates! we can altow 

the: metaphyſical ;|reaſonings | employed in de- 


fence. of the ſpirituality of the ſoul, to have de- 


eiſtve authority: Such arguments are, however, 


ſufficient-to | repulſe the attacks of materialiſts. 


To me it appears evidently true, that we are 


all too weak to attain or comprehend the ſecret 


for: which we ſearch. We have, according to 
our ſmall degree of knowledge, divided the uni- 
verſe into two parts, i/Þirithand matter: But 
this diviſion only ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
things of which we know a little, from others of 
which | we know nothing. There are, perhaps, 
infinite gradations among the various properties 
which compoſe motion and life, inſtinct and in- 


telligence. We can indeed only expreſs ſuch 
ideas as are within the reach of our underſtand- 


ing; 


e ² un ˙Ü1 w 
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ing ; and the general terms which we uſe, often 
| ſerve merely to detect the vin. ambition of our 
mind: But when we' conſider ther immenſity of 
the univerſe, we ſhall find, that there is ſuſſiei- 
which we cannot expreſs, nor even edneei ve. 
It cannot bei denied, that the connection of 
our phyſical powers with our intellectual facul- 
ties, and the action which they have on each 
other; give riſe to doubts and anxieties; hut, 
independent of this relation, and the appearance 
of our decay and fall, all would de diſtinct and 
manifeſt in the fate of man. Since then, 4 
hade appears in the midſt of the picture, whieh 
continually attracts our attention, we muſt gal- 
lect all out intellectual light, to diſcover the 
diſtant pruſpect af our deſtiny; and, for the 
ſame _ we muſt, aboye. all, have our minds 
deeply impreſſed with the idea of a, Gody . in 
whoſe —— and goodneſs we ought; 19 Jeakifor 
that ultimate explication which we ſeexk 
There is a ſort of contradiction obſervable. in 
ſome mens opinions, with which I have been 
often ſtruck. The fame perſons; who, amidſt 
the immenſe prodigies of the univerſe, will ven- 
ture to aſcribe the power of underſtanding all 
the. ſecrets of nature to our intellectual faculties, 
nevertheleſs: wiſh to::diveſt the ſoul of its true 
dignity, by refuſing it that ſpirituality and dura 
van; by which alone. it can be exalted, 
i79vontib DS: Happily, 
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Happily; neithier-cheſe refuſals nor conceſſions, 


can fla our fate. The nature of the foul will 


aver remain as much unknown to us as tlie ei- 
ſende of the gupreme Being: And it is (event 
proof of the grandeur of the ſolil, that it 33 in« 
vol ved in the ſame myſteries that conceal from 
us te Infinite Intelligence, Nhicli directs and 


płeſerves thb uni verſe. But there are ome 


fimple/und intimate ſentiments; chic afford us 


molle oommfort and hope than metaphy ſic ah ren · 


ſönings. When we contemplate the wonderôus 
attributes of thought; and ithe vaſt empire ſub- 
jected to it Lrhen we reflect on the faculty: 
with which it is endowed, of fixing the paſt, ol 
advaneing to futurity, of bringing tlie whole 
tfiiverſe into its view, and comprehending, as 
it were, in one point, the immenſity of ſpace and 
the infinmy of time hen we conſider this 
prodigy; we muſt join to our deep admiratibn, a 
belief that there is ſome end, ſome purpoſe, in 
view, worthy of {6 great a cv gtion, and wor- 
thy bf the wiſdom of Him whom we adore. 

Can we then diſcover this great end, in the 
ttanſtent breath, the fleeting moment, which 
compoſes life ? Can we diſcover it in thoſe phan- 
tms Uf a day, whoſe ſuceeſſtve appearance 
vdüld ferbe only to mark the progreſs of zime ? 
In ſhort, Caii: we flnd it in this general ſyſtem 
| of deſtruction where / the inſenſible plant, un- 
conſejous of life; and "hes intelligent” man; who 


EY”, 4 | diſcovers | 


* 
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diſcovers. all the charms of exiſtence, muſt equal 
ly fink; to nothing? Let us not thus . our 
nature and our deſting's, and let us judge. and 
hope better of what is unknown to us. 1 
which affords, us conſtant means of approaching 
towards perfection, | ſhould. not lead. to eternal 
death. The mind, whigh, is the prolific, ſqurce 
of knowledge and intelligence, ought. nat to. be 
loſt in dhe dreary, aby of annibilatign. , Senſi- 
bility, which, by its pure and gentle emotions, 
unites us to others, in a manner ſo delightful, 
onght not to evaporate like a dream. Conſci- 
ence, which continually watches our actions, as 
a ſevere and incorruptible judge, .cauld not he 
intended to deceive us. Piety and virtue can- 
not, ſurely, in vain. elevate. our yiewst0, that 
model of perfection, which is the object af aur, 
love and adoratioan The Supreme Being, to 
whom all times belong, ſeems already to have 
ſealed; our union with futurity, by endowing, us 
with foreſight, and by implanting in our heart 
a paſſionate deſire of long duration, with a ſe- 
cret ſentiment Which, in the receſſes of our 
ſoul, encourages our hope of future exiſtence. 
There are certain relations, though obſcure, be- 
tween our moral nature and futurity ; and per- 
haps our wiſhes, our hopes, are a ſixth ſenſe, a 
ſenſe as it were at a diſtance, of which we ſhall 
one 2 GIL meu * ane 
O 4 imagine 


» 
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ini too, that 10 e, the bodlelt orb ment 
of our nature, the "ſweeteſt chirm/f Ife, is 4 


myſterious pledge of the- decompliment of 

theſe hopes: For, by diſengaging us fröm out- 
ſelves, and, as it were) cattying us beyond the 
limits Cv ode Paget e t the firſt ſtep 
towards an immortal nature; and, by affording 
us at example of an eaitence out of ourſelves; 


it ſeems to demonſtrate! to our feelings, that! 


which bur minds cannõt eomprehend. 

What appears to me the moſt ſtriking refles- 
tion of all; is, that when I ſee the human mind 
attaining to the knowledge of the exiſtence of 
a God, — hen I ſee it, atleaſt; aſpire to an idea 
ſo grand: that lofty degree of elevation prepares 
me, in ſome” meaſure, for the ſublime deſtiny. of 


the ſoul. I Took for a proportion between that 


great thought and all the concerns of this world, 
but I find none; — between that boundleſs pro- 
ſpect, and a narrow picture of life, but I per- 


ceive none. There is then without doubt; ſome 
magnificent ſecret, beyond all that we can diſ- 


cern, —ſome ' aſtoniſhing wonder behind this 
curtain, that is yet unfurled, of which we every 
where ſee the commencement. Ah! Can we 


indeed imagine, that all that affects and animates 


us, all that guides and directs us, is merely a 
ſeries of deceits, an aſſemblage of illuſions! The 
univerſe, with all its majeftic pomp, would then 
have been deſtined to ſerve as a theatre for an 
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empty ſnew; and that great idea, that magni- 
ficent conception} would have had for its object, 
a mere dazzling chimera! What had then ſig. 
nified this miæture of real beauties with falſe 
appearances? What had availed / this concourſe: 
of phantoms, without end or deſign, whoſe ex- 
iſtence would-be leſs eſtimable than a ray of 
light deſtined to enlighten their dwelling? In 
ſnort, What had ſignified in thoſe beings, that 
umon of ſublime thoughts and deceitful hopes 2 
Let as beware of giving credit to ſuch a ſuppo- 
fition. - Would we'thus dare to impute to Him 
whoſeipower has no limits, the artiſices bf weak 
neſs? Ah! if fd far as our underſtanding can 
reach, we every where perceive an order, a deſigui 
a dependence, ſhall we; as ſoom as we arrive at 
the limits of our faculties, there ſet bounds tuo 
the views of Supreme Intelligence, and fandy- 
that all is terminated, becauſe we are ignorant 
of what may ſuccee®? Alas! we poſſeſs but a 
day, but a moment, and yet we pretend to tell 


all that has been, and all that will be! Let us, 


however, only retain the idea of a God, let us 
not quit our confidence in the exiſtence of the 
Supreme Ruler of the World, and by habitua- 
ting ourſelves to this elevated thought, we may 
defend our hopes againſt all the metaphyſical 
arguments which otherwiſe we: roy not ** | 


1 to nen, | 
| Will 
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Will in be here aid, Than angry Hope ne. 


| ſelldenial, which the practice af virtue ſeems to 
demand eo But what elſe than hope actuates them, 


in: all the cocurrences of life? What elſe than 


hope renders them ambitious of honbur and for- 
tune? and when they have arrived at the wiſn- 
ed for object, vat do they, for moſt part, ob- 
tain, except an advantage depending on imagi · 
nation and hope? Wherefore, then, ſhould. they 
toiſeek after thoſe things which are by far the 
that the human mind can conceive? On the 
contrary, the ſmalleſt degree of probability ſhould 
here become a motive of encouragement: And 
what worldly concerns can be put in — 
tion witk the ſlighteſt hope of pleaſing the Ru- 


ler of the univerſe, and of maintaining that 


intercourſe with Him, which ſeems to be indi- 
—— ny + APA IOGOR firſt 
ions of our mind? (T6 3015 2! 


I may go ſtill further; eee to aſl 


thoſe at leaſt who poſſeſs ſenſibility, if, even on 
the ſuppoſition, that this life were their ſole he- 


ritage, they would not ſtill feel a defire of pleaſ- 
ing the Sovereign Author of Nature? Ought 
not theſe moments He has granted us, in Which 


we may know and admire Him, to be conſidered 
as 
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aa benefit? We. celebrate the memory: of thoſe 
princes who have: dignaliſed thetnſelves in the 
world by ding good, and ſhall: we not- render 
homage to Him who; if it be allowed ſo to ſpeak; 
has planned our exiſtence; and the various en- 
joyments: ta which we are ſo ſtrongly attach- 
ed. Him who: has formed our magnificent 
habitition, and made the elements ſubſervient to 
its: uſe, t Him who has permitted us to {ce the 
wonders of the univerſe, and who has made us 
ſo frequently, though not conſtantly, to enjoy 
happineſs? Shall we who are ſo wenk and ig 
norant, dare to meaſure the wiſdom; and caleu- 
late the power of our Supreme Benefitor, and 

impipuſly reproach Him ſor not having done 
mord for us? This would indeed be the lans 
guage of the baſeſt ingratitude. But 1 have al- 
ready proved, that our ſentiments are not put / tu 
this ſevere teſt: We are allowed more liberal 
conditions in treating with the Supreme Being. 
He has every where ſurrounded us with objects 
to encourage our: hopes. He has permitted us, 
to arrive at ſome knowledge of His perfections, 
and to read them in that aſſemblage of glory and 
magnificence which the univerſe diſplays. He 
has allowed us to attain the perception of good - 
neſs, of power, of infinity and of happineſs ; and 
by this ſucceſſion of ideas He has guided our de- 
fies and our hopes. How great, how ſublime, 


is the 3 of the Eternal, how com- 
fortable 
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 fortdble toia ſoul poſſeſſed ef ſenfibility l hut theſe 
ideas oughti to he early ſimplanted in the human 


heart,. they ought i to be connected to dur firſt 
thoughts, «while our ſentiments are purely natu- 


ral, ſo that they may gradually advance in ors 


der to gain vigour, before we come to mix 
with the preſumptuous multitude, who are diſ- 
poſed to tteat every thing with contempt that is 
not their own work, before we enter into ſo- 
ciety, amidſt men, Who fancy themſelves to be 
enlightened, whilſt, hurried; on by levity, they 
every day follow a ne maſtei, and ae really 
the flaves of pleaſure and vanity. 0). 2460 7218700 
The eſtabliſhment of public worſhip is the 
moſt proper means of [maintaining ſuch prin- 
ceiples, as have been thus eatly inculcated, 
ſimple method, well calculated to command at- 
tention to thoſe abſtract reaſonings that axe 
often neceſſary for communicating inſtruction. 


Public worthip; by aſſembling men of every ſta. 


tion, by recalling them to a juſt ſenſe of their 
own' weakneſs, and equally humbling. every in- 
dividual before the great Ruler of the univerſe, 
would be, merely from theſe circumſtances, an 
important leſſon of morality 
is a conſtant ſource of conſolation to ſome, while 
it habitually reminds others of their duty. Above 
all, it is grateful to thoſe gentle and feeling 
minds, who maintain a conſtant awful ſenſe of 


their dependence on God, —who love Him in | 


ſecret, 


But this worſhip 
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ſecret, and wiſh to adore Him in his temples; 
where, joining in the general fervour of devo- 
tion, they venture to liſt their faultering voices 
to Heaven, in humble ſupplication. In ſhort, 
while men are aſtoniſfied and loſt in amazement, 
on conſidering the infinite grandeur of the uni- 
verſe, and the powers of their on ſouls, they 
are naturally led to the ſentiment of adoration, 
which unites them, by a reverential awe, at leaſt, 
to Him whom they can never comprehend, by 
all the powers of reaſon. 

Let us beware of deſpifing the emotions of 
piety; for they are inſeparable from its advan- 
tages ;—philoſophers are bewildered in vainly 
attempting to confine the intereſts of man tb the 
narrow circle of demonſtrable truths: For thoſe 
things which we ſee indiſtinctly and at a di- 
ftance, are, for moſt part, more valued by us 
than others which are within our reach. Thus, 
we would be miſerable ſufferers indeed; were we 
to be deprived of the various enjoyments which 
depend ſolely on our imagination; for we have 
no other means of laying hold of things not im- 
mediately preſent. Beſides, ſince we afſume 
imagination for a guide, in our career of ambi- 
tion, and in our purſuit of fortune, —fince phi- 
loſophers themſelves have allowed that it is the 
ſpring of all the paſſions, Why ſhall we reject 
it, when, being occupied by a greater and more 
| ſublime object, it becomes the ſupport of our 
weakneſs, 
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weaknefs, che ſafeguard of our | principles; 2 
the ſouree of our higheſt comfort??? 

It is the duty of Legiſlators n 
in view, while they regulate the ſpirit of the 
laws, and direct the courſe of opinions: What 
a noble, what a glorious taſk falls to their ſhare, 
Ao connect Happineſs with Morality, and Mo- 
"on with n _ Gop!: 9&1 
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"Har cho 4 60D: 2 How can we ut. 
ter theſe words, without the moſt profound 
humiliation, and the moſt awful reverence? and 
how can we reflect without aſtoniſhment, that 
man, this feeble creature, this atom placed amidſt 
the immenſity of ſpace, undertakes to add ſome 
weight to that ſacred truth, of which all nature 
is the ſplendid witneſs? But, fince our ſupreme 
nappineſs depends on that truth, and fince-with- 
out it we are nothing, Why ſhould it not he ever 
preſent to our mind? Why ſhould it not con- 
ſtantly employ our thoug is? No other con- 
templation can be ſo truly intereſting, ſince it 
is the ſource and ſupport of every good, juſt and 
happy ſentiment. I confeſs it was with diffi- 
dence, L at fitſt ventured to diſcuſs the objeQions 
whieh have been oppoſed to our belief in the 
exiſtence of a God. I dreaded that I might be 
overwhelmed by the ſubtility of argument, or, 
ls Jo 
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at leaſt, that I might expoſe to ſome danger an 


opinion ſo precious, and ſo eſſential to my hap- 
pineſs. I. found that a, few. general ideas, ſup- 
ported by lively feelings, were ſufficient for my 
tranquillity : Thus, had I not, from an earneſt 

deſire of promoting the welfare of mankind in 
general, been reſblved to give the utmoſt oppo- 
fition in my power to that ſpirit of indifference, 
and falſe philoſophy, which ſeems to be daily 


gaining ground, I ſhould never have exceeded 


the bounds of my firſt enquiries. I am, how- 
ever, very far from tepenting of: the part I 

taken. Without riſking my opinions, and with- 
out any uneaſineſs, I glanced over thoſe books 
in which the moſt, pernicious doctrines are art- 
fully diſſeminated. It then occurred to me, that 


a man merely endowed with ordinary good ſenſe, 


while he conſiders the ſubtilities of metaphyſi- 
cal diſquiſitions, in ſome meaſure reſembles thoſe 
uncultivated Indians, ſometimes brought amongſt 
us, who, ridiculing our depraved refinement. of 


manners, often remind us by very obvious and 


natural obſervations, of many ſimple principles, 
and ancient 3 f which we have er 
loſt fight! ! FR | 

The — Aru dkure of reliant: eee 


would fall to the ground, if, by falſe and ſubtle 


.xeaſoning, our confidence in the exiſtence of a 
God, were ever overthrown. Morality being no 
longer aſſociated with thoſe opinions that are its 
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true ſafeguard, would become defenceleſs, ha- 


ving no other ſupport than political principles, 
whoſe influence would, in courſe of time, be 
inſenfibly weakened. Languor and melancholy 
would be diffuſed through every mind : There 


would then exiſt no ſentiment equally intereſt- 


ing to all mankind, and proper to unite them 
into one community. Thoſe few alſo, whoſe 
intentions being pure, can only be guided and 
ſuſtained by intimate perſuaſion, would retire 
in diſmay, and leave to others the care of ſup- 
porting moral order by fiction and falſehoods. 
They would pity that forlorn rare, deſtined to 
appear and diſappear, like thoſe plants that 
flouriſh / but for a day - they would contemn, 
thoſe animated phantoms, that after makings 
buzz with their vanity and trivial paſſions, ſink, 
in an inſtant, into eternal oblivion. All the 
beauties of the univerſe, that ſo powerfully excite 
admiration and rapture in the human breaſt, would 
ſoon loſe their luſtre and their charm; were we only 
to view in ſuch a brilliant ſcene, the play of atoms, 
and the dull operation of blind neceſſity; for it is 
impoſſible to admire any thing, unleſs we perceive 
that it might have exiſted under a different modi- 
fication.” In ſhort; this ſoul, this mind, this vivi- 
fying principle in man, this thinking faculty, 
which aſtoniſſies and confounds even thoſe who 


revile it, would appear à vain movement, had 


ee eee no 
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gence, ſecretly. breathing animation through- 


out all nature. But we have dwelt too long on 


this gloomy ſubject: | Reſume your glowing co- 
lours and your life, ye wonderous works of God, 
the Creator of the univerſe! Come to inſtruct 
men, to confound the pride of ſome, while ye 
ſupport the timid ſenſibility of others! Come, 
to take poſſeſſion of our: ſouls; and to direct our 
united affectious towards Him whom we ought 
to love, and who is the eternal model of nn 
wiſdom and ſupreme goodneſs. 
I will not 22 — ya * * 
of a God, by a recital of the wonders. we diſco- 
ver in the great and magnificent works of na- 
ture: Many celebrated writers have attempted 
have always fallen far ſhort of the grand origi- 
nal. We cannot think of infinity without aſto- 
niſhment; and a humble reſpect, which over- 
powers all our faculties. Thus, while we en- 
deavour; ſucceſſively, to repreſent - the various 
-wondets of nature, this conſtant change of ob- 
jects tends rather to ſuſpend out admiration than 
to increaſe-it :: For every change eaſes the mind, 
by affording it a ſtation on which it may repoſe, 
and that relaxation its weakneſs requires; on 
the contrary, if we fix our attention on any parti - 
cular phenomenon, and endeavour to inveſtigate 
1 — 4 
199 culties. 
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ukist. We ſcones he narrowneſs of our un- 
dog ofthe malle a 
the faculties of our own ſoul; and the 
of ſimple vegetation ſeems as far above the FOR 
ab gut intalligency, go:ade.ſeqret bean that gives 
motion to the univetſe. 
Tien. a the patural effuſion af wy heart, and 
as; a hymn of. grateful praiſe to the Supreme 
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| Being, but not as neceſſary inſtructi "IF. will 


briefly enumerate ſome of the e 
ters of wiſdom and grandeur, with which all 
men muſt be equally ſtruck when they n 
plate the wonders of the univerſe . 
What a, ; bght, is the world“ Wbt a A 
ficent, ſpectacle, for, thoſe. who-can;diveſt them- 
ſelves fax a, moment af their habitual indiffe- 
rence: We know nat where to begin, e know 
not Where to fix, While we attempt to call to 
view, ſo many prodigies ; but / the moſt: noble uf 
all is the faculty which has been beſtowed un 
us, of conceiving and admixing them. Mhat an 
aſtoniſhing and ſublime relation! do we ſind, be- 
tween the innumerable beauties of nature, and 
our phyſical intelligence, which enahles us to 
diſcoyer them, and to enjoy them with delight 
What: a wonderou connection de we alſo ab- 
ſerve, between the order and harmony af the 


univerſe, with our moral intalligence, which 
analen v8.40 ir uabaunded wiſdora and 


17 | : k . 
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knowledge! Nature, though immenſe, and all 
that it contains all that it diſplays with ſo much 
ſplendour, ſeems to be connected by ſome par- 
"ticular relation, either to our ſenſes, or to our 
mental powers. Theſe inviſible” and incompre- 
henſible fuculties all unite to form that wonder 
of wonders, which we call bappineſi. Let not 
thoſe ſimple terms we muft employ, turn our 
attention from the ineffable ideas which they 
repreſent! The great phenomena of our exiſt- 
ence are the more wonderful, that they can nei- 
ther be defined, nor expreſſed in different ways; 
and the oommon words we uſe,” ſuch as, [ſou], 
| ſdirit, ſenſation, life; bappineſs, and many others 
which we pronounce fo ſlightly; all equally'con- 
found our underſtanding, when we endeavour 
to fix our attention en the efferice of thoſe pro- 
perties of which they are the ſymbols, For this 
reaſon, among many others, the ſucceſſive ad- 
miration of the various particulars in the works 
of nature; is never found to be fully ſatisfactory 
to minds poflefſed of ſenfibility; becauſe ſuch 
admiration is founded on ideas dependent on 
human knowledge: But the principal charm 
of our relation with the wondered around us, 
ariſes from our experiencing the continual im- 
preſſion of infinite greatneſs, and from feeling 


the neceſſity of flying to that happy refuge for 
en 2 this 
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this idea, by the vain efforts which we W * to 
penetrate the ſecrets of - our own nature: And: 


when I fix my attention . on. thoſe aſtoniſhing | 


myſteries, , which in a manner terminate the 
powers of our mind, I conſider, with emotion, 
that they may, perhaps, be the only barrier that 
ſeparates us from the Infinite Mind, hs: en 
of all Intelligence. | 
Men who poſſeſs the mot teat genius, 


ſoon perceive the limits of their faculties, when: 


they attempt to dive too far into the depths of 
metaphyſical ſubjects: But the moſt fimple and 
untutored mind, can readily diſtinguiſh thoſe 
traces of order and harmony which every where 
announce, with fo much luſtre, a purpoſe and 
deſign worthy of infinite wiſdom. It appears; 
that all the knowledge neceſſary to inſpire men 
with proper ſentiments, has been conſtantly 
placed within their reach. The intelligent a- 
ſtronomer, from obſerving the courſe of our globe 
around the fun, perceives the cauſe of that re- 
gular ſucceſſion af winter and ſummer, which 
ſecures the fecundity of the earth, and renews, 
each revolying ſeaſon, its brilliant attire : But 
does not. the ſimple huſbandman, who only ſees. 
the faithful earth annually pour out its rich 
bounties, which correſpond, with ſuch admirable 


| preciſion, to the various wants of every creature, 


perceive enough to excite. his admiration and 
nn ? - Newton analyſed light, and calcula- 
FI ted 
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the immenſity of ſpace: But is not che Iterate 
herdſman; who ſees, when he wakes, his Cottage 
enlightened 'by the ſame rays which animate 
alli nature, a witneſs of a phenemenon that muſt 
equally excite his vonder | and gratitude? The 
indefatigable atatomiſt gains à Juſt idea of the 
inimitable mechaniſm and wonderful ſtructure 
of our various organs But has not the unſleilful 
man, who feflects a moment on the various fen- 
ſations and pleafures of which we are ſuſceptible, 
alſo N "ground | for zan itz and an 
folnels ?- One libre "55 Dt; 

Tue beser pö de weer 
enlightened minds, is a Kind of ſuperiority which 
diſappears t before the incotrimenſutable grandeur, 
preſerited by the idea of the univerſe. Com- 
pared with infinity, the talents of all men are 
equal; and it is probably beyond the utmoſt 
ſtretch of human intelligerice, that he greateſt 
wonders of nuture begin, The knowledge of 
all ages has been unable to explain the impert- 
ous authority of dur will over gur actions. Nei- 


ther has it Been diſcovered, how our thoughts 


can reach the moſt retnote ages how our minds 


can comprehend ſuch a multitude of preſent ob- 
jects, of recollections, and anticipations; nor 18 
it known, how all theſe precious qualities of ore 
mind, ſhould ſometimes femain in a latent ſtate, 
as unconſcious of heir” e and at other 


times, 


red the velochty wich Which it Blas truth” 
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times ſhould iſſue from their obſcurity, and at 
its command, either regularly ſucceed each other, 
or be poured forth with profuſion. Alas ! while 
we contemplate theſe aſtoniſhing phenomena, 
How preſumptuous do men appear, who, through 
ſtrength, - ſtrive to penetrate into thoſe ſecrets, 
to which an inviſible hand oppoſes their ap- 
proach ! Let them be contented that their exiſt- 
ence is united to ſo many wonders,—let them 
be ſatisfied with the bounty of nature, and 
let them, with reverence, adore that Soyereign 
Power which has beſtowed ſo many bleſſings on 
them, and eſtabliſhed a relation between them 
and all the active 3 * digs and 
earth. | 

The globe which we inhabit, ab paſſes 
through a ſpace of two hundred millions of 
leagues; and, in this immenſe courſe, its di- 
ſtance from the ſun, by immutable laws, is ex- 
actly proportioned to the degree of temperature 
neceſſary for our weak nature, and perfectly ac- 
commodated to the- important purpoſe of vege- 
tation, without which no b. me creature al 
ſubſiſt. 

The glorious orb that viviſies the ſeeds FREY 
fited in the boſom of the earth, is, at the ſame 
time, the ſource of that light, which diſcloſes to 
our view the grand proſpect of the univerſe. 

The rays of the ſun traverſe more than thirty 
| P M millions 
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ta our various inclinations and ſentiments. 
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millions of leagues in eight minutes: A motion 
ſo rapid would be ſufficient to reduce the largeſt 
maſſes of matter to powder; but ſuch is the in- 
conceivable tenuity ot theſe rays, that they ſtrike 
the moſt delicate of our organs, not only with- 
out injuring it, but in a manner ſo gentle and 
pleaſant, that they give riſe to that delightful 
ſenſation, which is the origin of our greateſt en · 


joyments. Thus, one principal means of our 


happineſs is tranſmitted ta us Tn the-im- 
menſity of ſpace. | 

Man, amidft boundleſs 3 is only an im- 
perceptible point; and yet by his ſenſes and his 


intelligence, he ſeems to be in communication 


with the whole univerſe. How pleaſant, how 


peaceable is that communication. It is almoſt 
like the intercourſe of a prince with his ſubjects: 
To man every thing is animated; every thing 


contributes to fulfil his defires and ſupply his 
wants : Nature ſeems entirely occupied, in- pro- 
viding for him. The action of the elements, and 
every thing on earth, like the rays of light, ſeem 
to be proportioned to his faculties and ſtrength : 


And while the celeſtial bodies move with a 


rapidity which terrifies our imagination, while 


this globe on which we dwell, is hurried along 
with them in their courſe, we remain in a quiet 


aſylum, and peaceably enjoy a multitude of bleſ- 
ſings, which are allied, in a wonderful manner, 


Man 
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permitted to become; in ſome meaſure, the con- 
triver of tus-pwn- happineſs. By his ingenuity; 
and ſtudy, he is enabled to embelliſh his habi- 
tation, and add various ornaments to the fimple 
beauties of nature. He improves by his care 
every uſeful plant; and diſcovers ſome ſalutary 
properties, even in thoſe that appear moſt danger - 
ous: He can ſoften metals, and make them ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſes: He can make the mar- 
ble to obey his touch, and aſſume whatever form 
he defires : He gives laws to the elements, or, at 
leaſt, circumſcribes their empire; he . oppoſes 
ramparts to ſtop the progreſs of the ſea; he ſome- 
times ' confines rivers to their wonted channel; 
and ſometimes leads them into different courſes, 
that they may extend their beneficial influence. 
He erects a ſhelter againſt the fury of the winds; 
and by an ingenious contrivance, he employs for 
his uſe, that impetuous force, from which he, at 
firſt, ſought only a defence. Even fire itſelf, | 
whoſe terrible action ſeems to be the preſage of 
deſtruction, is ſubjugated by him, and rendered, 
if I may ſpeak ſo, the n of, his induſtry 
and labour. 

Ho great a ſource of reflection is this e 
on of the mind, over the moſt formidable effects 
reſulting from the movement of blind matter ! 
It would appear, that the Supreme Being, by 


Wr. in part, to our intelligence the force 
of 


i 
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of the moſt powerful elements, has choſen this 
method of oo municating to us ſome notion of 

the rem. e eee ee wiſdom has over _ 
univerſe. 5 zins © paint? 24 of 
But it is by ir ionele@tuat a 
_ cultics have on themſelves, that we principally 
difcover their admirable nature: We muſt re- 
mark with aſtoniſtiment; the degree of improve- 
ment to which they-ſometimes attain by their 
own operation. Intelligence, conſidered in a 
general view, is undoubtedly a great phenome- 
non; but it is ſtill more wonderful, to find our 
thoughts connected with, and agteeable to thoſe 
of all other men; and that an alliance ſubſiſts 
between our preſent trains of thought and thoſe 
of all ages. By ſuch an alliance, the ſciences 
have been improved, and the mind of man has 
become acquainted with all its on powers. The 
ſovereigns of the earth cannot break this aſſocia- 
tion, nor ſubject to their tyrannic diviſions the 
auguſt inheritance of knowledge : This precious 
gift ſtill preſerves the ſtamp of a divine hand, — 
and no one can fay, it is ſolely mine.” 
The beſt uſe that man can make of this admira- 
ble union of knowledge and faculties, is to demon- 
ſtrate to his fellow-creatures, how immediately 
every thing in nature is related to the idea of a 
great Firſt Cauſe ;—how in every different tract 
of ſtudy, we ſtill behold a viſe deſign, and a bene- 
 ficent will, eminently diſplayed i in all the pheno- 
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mena of che untyerk. But how, unhappily theſe” 
indications; theſe ptoofs, will not fuffice. A da- 
ring Philoſophy has ventured to ſport with choſe 
arguments, founded on the connection and won- 
derful harmony of the ſyſtetm f nature. 15 is 
not enough to oppoſt to ſuch op IDs, che mere 
authority of final caufes. Tlie abettors of that 
phitsfophy do not deny, that there is a perfect 
conformity between our deſires and ont wants. 
between our ſenſes and the bounties of nature: 
They do not deny, hat from the loſty cedar to 
the humble hyſſop from man to the meaneſt in- 
ſect, there is a beautiful fymmetry, and a juſt 
proportion, equally” obſervable in the general 
relation of objects one to another," and in the 
connection of the feveral parts of each con- 
ſidered ſeparately. But this admirable harmo- 
ny, where the wiſe, the pious man, remarks with 
delight, the ſeal of an eternal intelligence, the 
followers of that moſt deplorable doctrine, ſtrive 
to repreſent, either as the fortuitous union, and the 
mere play of atoms, agitated by a blind move- 
ment, —or as the nature of things, which has ex- 
iſted from eternity, What pains have they ta- 
ken to invent and to defend thoſe ſyſtems, ſo 
deſtructive of our happineſs, and our hopes! I 
value the intimate feelings of my mind more 
than all this philoſophy: But it might encou- 
rage its preſumption, were we timidly to ſhun its 
approach. | Let us then examine, whether its 
exterior 
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exterior pride, and its haughty pretenſions, are 
founded on reaſon, and if it does not gain the 


ke eee peu 


1 II — to a this ambien; which 


is the moſt important one that can employ the 
thoughts of man, in the following manner —1I 
will firſt endeavour to ſhoy, that the different 


conjectures concerning the origin of the world, all 
terminate in one opinion, The eternal and ne- 


ceſſary exiſtence of every thing in nature. I 
will afterwards compare the baſis of that ſyſtem, 


with the foundation of that happy and natural 
belief, which unites the idea of a Supreme Being 
with all we ſee and know, with the univerſe, 


itſelf, the greateſt and moſt unlimited * our 
conceptions. * | 
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The ſame Subject continued. 


HEN we find that ſeveral authors, who 
have framed conjectural ſyſtems with 
M44 to the formation of the world, reject the 
belief of a God, as an idea foreign to the nature of 
our perceptions, Have we not a right to expect that 
they ſhould, in its place, ſubſtitute” ſomething 
more probable, and better accommodated to our 
underſtanding ? But, far from fulfilling ſuch an 
expectation, they give way to every vague fancy, 
every wild conceit. Indeed, whether they refer 
the origin of the univerſe to chance, and a for- 
tuitous concourſe of atoms, or aſſume” other hy- 
potheſes deduced from the ſame principles, yet 
we muſt fill neceſſarily ſuppoſe, the eternal 
exiſtence of an infinity of ſmall particles of mat- 
ter, confuſedly jumbled through the immenſity of 
ſpace, that theſe atoms, thus univerfally dif. 
ſemifated, ſhould attract and fit each other by 
certain properties peculiar to their nature, that 
there ſhould reſult from their — mere- 
If} ly 
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ly the faculties of ſenſe, but even the intellectual 


powers, ſuch as thought, memory, foreſight, 


judgment and. will ; in ſhort, we muſt ſuppoſe, 


that thoſe incomprehenſible molecules have been 
arranged in ſuch wonderful order, by the effect 
of ſome random chance, that may have poſſibly 
occurred amongſt the infinite number of acci- 
dental combinations, Indeed, after they. have 
made ſo many. ſuppoſitions, without the leaſt 
foundation, and without the ſmalleſt reſemblance 
to any thing we know, it plainly appears that 
the belief of an Intelligent Spirit, the ſoul And 
director of the univerſe, better correſponds. with 
our nature, and has more; analogy. with ſuch; gb- 
jects as ae within the reach af our as rflge, 
than any thing they can advance. 

But let us return to the examination of theſc 
hypothetical | principles we have juſt mentioned. 


We readily perecive that they have ariſen. from 
a contracted mode of thinking. The mind js | 


accuſtomed, to pals, from ſimple to compound 
ideas, when employed in ſtudy or invention : 


And by an inverſe method, the compoſers of ſuch 
ſyſtems, have thought it only requiſite, in order 
to trace the univerſe to its origin, that they 


ſhould detach. all its parts, and, in imagination, 
divide and ſubdivide them to infinity. But 
however great the tenuity of thoſe atoms may be 
ſuppoſed, yet, being poſſeſſed of ſuch, intellec- 
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them, their exiſtence. would be a. wonder in go. 
reſpe& inferior to all, the phenomena with which 
we are ſurrounded. 4 1 COTE ifs; 1416 105 ei 40 
When we {ce a plant ſpring up, and afterwards 
aſſume various beautiful colours, we only take 
into view the period in which its vegetation is 
obvious to our ſenſes: But the ſeed of this plant, 
or, if it, muſt be ſo called, the organized molecule, 
forded us an equal cauſe of admiration, were we 
into the occult myſtęries of nature. But, by 
thus reducing the whole maſs; of matter which 
compoſes the world into an impalpable powder, 
we repreſent to our fancy a mere fugitive vapour, 
which merits not our admiration; and thoſe who 
unhappily wiſh, to ſhun thg ſublime ſentiment 
of admiratipn,' are enabled, by this ſyſtem of in- 
finitely diviſible atoms, to remove the period at 
which they muſt be loſt in — — 

ever diſtance they think proper. 
All theſe fantaſtic ſchemes only tend to im 
mad us in our ſearch for truth, I ſhall here 
offer a general obſervation on this ſubject; The 
ſtudy of the firſt elements of ſuch ſciences as are 
our own work, as geometry, language, civil le- 
giſlation, and ſeveral. others, appears, no doubt, 
however, very different, when we attempt to in- 

nn laws of the phyfical world: For the 


works 
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works of nature never appear to us more fimple 
than when we view them under their ordinary 
forms and combinations. They are then, to the 
mind, what harmony is to the ear, - and the juſt 
accord of all their parts, forms an unity perfectly 
accommodated to the degree of intelligence we 
poſſeſs. Thus, man, for example, that wonder- 
ful combination of ſo many different faculties, 
does not aſtoniſu the mind, on a general view, 
but is conſidered as a ſimple and familiar idea; 
yet we ate embarraſſed and diſconcerted when 
we attempt to analyze his nature, and to dif. 
cover the elementary principles of his liberty, 
his will his thought, ions 1 


offi mind. ii 01921 gn 1246 032 eter ar 


We are then reels 2 en 


and only proceed in a circle, when we would 
deſttoy the preſent world, by reducing it to a- 
tous, in order again to bring it forth afreſn, 
aft6r” having rallied all the parte we had aper. 
| ſed. | Mun ens 41 » 
Leet us, Wucer; admit for — üb or- 
gane and intelligent atoms do exiſt, and that 


they are ſo, either from their own nature, or by 
their adheſion to other molecules, it is fill ne- 


_ ceffary, that, with theſe atoms ſcattered in the 
immenſity of ſpace, the univerſe” ſhould be com- 


poſed, that maſterpiece of harmony, that per- 


ect aſſemblage of every beauty and variety. 
AA : . ' 
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admiration : And by rejecting the idea of a God, 
Creator and Ruler of all, we muſt have recourſe 
to the power of chance, that is to ſay, to the 
unknown effects of a perpetual motion, which, 
without regularity, will produce, in an unlimit- 
ed time, every poſſible oombination. But to ac- 
compliſh an infinite variety of combinations, it 
is not ſufficient merely to admit a continual 
movement; we muſt alſo ſuppoſe that this move- 
ment? conſtantly ſhifts its direction in all parts 
of ſpace ſubjected to its influence. The exiſt 
ence of fuch a change, and of ſo much diverſity 
in the laws of motion, is a new! ſuppoſition, 
that may be ranked among the erna, Erg e- 
ces attached to ſuch ſyſtemm. 

But even granting all theſe cbimnerieat: nn 
theſes, the ſyſtem of the formation of the world 
by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, is ſtill at- 
tended with inſuperable difficulties. 
It is not eaſy to conceive that particles of mat - 
ter, agitated in every poſſible manner, and ca- 
pable, as has been ſuppoſed, of adhering in 
innumerable ways, ſhould not have become ſo 
entangled, and have formed ſuch -a texture, as 
to have rendered the harmonious compoſition of 
the univerſe abſolutely impoſſible.” 

When we conſider abſtractly the unlimited- 
number of chances that may be attributed to blind 
movement, we cannot conceive, not even con- 
jecture, how an infinite number of atoms endow- 

edt. C -- ed 
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ed with a property of uniting themſelves, and 


Aiubjected to un endleſs diverſity of movements, 
could compoſe the heavenly bodies: For, long 
before the period when ſuch a great chance- 
ſtroke would have become probable, theſe atoms 
muſt have formed an immenſe multitude of par- 
tial combinations, and, had any one of theſe 
been incompatible with the general — 
a world never could have been produced. 

The ſame arguments are applicable to he 
Drmation of animated beings. /- Accident: ſhould 


have produced men capable of living and tranſ- 


mitting life to others, long before having endow- 
ed them with ſo great a diverſity of faculties. 
And if they had happened to be formed with 
no more than four ſenſes, they would never have 
acquired a fifth, for the ſame reaſon, that we 
never can attain any new ſenſe. Beſides, that 
particular accident which produced living crea- 
- tures, muſt have occurred long previous to the 
chance which has- prepared for theſe: beings all 
W nnn their — 
preſeryatian... . 


It — 3 that ſuck! atoms 
| 25 happened to be united in a manner incom- 
patible with the arrangement of the univerſe, 
may have been ſeparated by the continual move- 
ſpace: But how ſhould not ſuch a movement 


An. what it had W why 
ſhould 
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ſhauld:'it not deftrby that harmony, which is 
ſaid to be the reſult of an accident, fimilar to 
the fortuitous ftroke which mc ada 
mation of the world ? ' + 
Will it be alleged, that, 0 * con- 
e i rte of \iidticritar de n md indus 
proportion, and in maſſes proper to form the ce- 


ed by the effect of a predominant and invariable 
foree? But /how can we reconcile the prevalence 
of ſuch-a force with the continual movement 
and conſtatrt change fuppoſed-: . oe 
the cbnipofition' of the univerſ e 
t might be demonſtrated in e ann, 
That the formation of worlds bythe blind chance 
which depends on perpetual movement, and the 
invariable Readineſs of thoſe vaſt bodies, in their 
preſent. flare; are propoſitions abſolutely irrevon» 
elleable. Let us Muftrme- this matter: The ab- 
cidental cembimution of atoms neceſſary for pro- 
dueing the rude maſſes of the oeleſtial bodies, 
being far leſs complicated than the combination 
neceflary to produce them as they: are, inhabited 
by intelligent beings, the firſt chance-ſtroke muſt; 
according to all the rules of probability, have 


very long preceded the other. Thus, according 


to the ſyſtem of the fortuitous formation of the 
univerſe from atoms, w muſt ſuppoſe, that theſe 
atoms; after being united ſo as ts form the hea- 
"_ bodies, have been disjoined; feattered' into 

T Q 2 the 
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the immenſity of ſpace, and again reunited, as 
often as might be neceſſary, in order that, by an 
infinity of chance: ſtrokes, they ſhould come at 
laſt to produce a world, ſuch as ours, repleniſh- 
ed with intelligent beings ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment. Now, ſince thoſe intelligent beings add 
nothing to the ſtability of the world they inha- 
bit, - ſince they contribute nothing to the won- 
derful coalition of its parts, Why ſhould: this 
blind movement, which had ſo often united and 
diſunited the parts of the univerſe before its 
formation, be now no more felt? Why ſhould 
it not reduce this terreſtrial globe we inhabit to 
atoms, ot OR us ſome men _ 
deſtructive powers? |. 

This argument is not 1 * to a 
ee with intelligent creatures ; it is 
equally! applicable to one merely regular in all 
its parts. For e find, in nature, a great mul- 
tiplicity of beauties, and many traces of harmo- 
ny, which ſeem unneceſſary for the ſupport of our 
globe, and which could not, with the ſmalleſt pro- 
dability. be ſuppaſed to have been annexed to its 


exiſtence, were it admitted that the earth had been 


formed, diſſalyed and reproduced an infinite num- 
her of times, before its preſent formation. And 
I would aſk, Why no veſtige, no appearance of 


ſuch changes are now diſcoverable in the opera- 
tions of nature, and how it happens that this wh 


. * n at once, ſtopped 7785 
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This difficulty, however, may be reſolved by 
the help of another ſuppoſition: It may be ſaid 
that the union and diſperſion of thoſe atoms pro- 
ceed ſo ſlowly and fo inſenfibly, as to elude our 
notice; and that even the obſervation of preced- 
ing ages, joined to our own: experience, cannot 
certainly aſſure us, that all the parts of the uni- 
verſe may not be ſeparated by the ſame cauſes 
which effected their aſſemblage and junction. 

No doubt, by plunging into infinity, and there 
forming ſuch a chain of ſuppoſitions as may ſuit 
our purpoſe, we may put ourſelves beyond: the 
reach of every argument: And were I to fol- 
low the ſame courſe, in order to oppoſe one ab- 
ſurdity with another, I would aſk why, amidſt 
the infinite combinations produced by the per- 
petual movement, man had not been created, 
deſtroyed and created afreſh, times without num- 
ber, with the ſame faculties and thoughts, and 
under the ſame circumſtances as at preſent? And 
if it has been ſo, why, fince we could only be ſe- 
parated from our preceding exiſtence by a ſort of 
ſleep, the duration of which is imperceptible, we 
ſhould not appear, in our own apprehenſion, 
beings poſſeſſed of a perpetual exiſtence? Infi- 
nity admits of this extravagant hypotheſis, as 
well as the other vague ſuppoſitions, in which 
time is held of no account. We 'perceive, how- 
ever, in-what danger we are of erring, whilſt we 
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make uſe of the incomprehenſible idea of infi- 


nity, and raſhly endeavour to accommodate. 


it, to the combinaions formed. he? . 

underſtanding-. | | 
Let us now lk, 5 8 objection: de 

may be alleged, That the planet we inhabit, is 


the reſult of an original ebance-ſtroke ; and that 


ſuck an accidental ftroke is the leſs improbable, 
if we ſuppoſe, that there exiſts/in the immenſity 
of ſpace, an infinite number of other aggrega- 
tions of atoms, / equally produced by the firſt 


throw of the die, which repreſent every poflible 
form and every imaginable proportion. But 


then I would aſk, By what law could all thoſe 


bulk, muſt be ſubjected to many different move- 
ments, be prevented from deranging the ſyſtem 
of planets formed at the ſame time with . 
by this original chance- ſtroke? if 

I muſt here remark, that the order which we 
158 acoeſs to pereeive, ſhould be conſidered as 
a proof of the univerſal-order : For, in immen- 


ſity, where one part is nothing, compared with 


the whole, no part, without exception, could be 
preſerved, unleſs . were in ten, with all 
the reſt. 

Thus, whether we ſuppoſes an infinite ede 
of chances,to which the whole maſs of atoms have 
ever been ſubjected, or whether we are oontent- 
ed with the firſt general throw, divided into an 


infinity 


irregular bodies, which, from their number and 
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infinity of ſeftions, reaſon will always oppoſe in- 
vincible difficulties to the concluſions that are 
attempted to be deduced from ſuch hypotheſes. + 
In ſhort, we ſhould never leave out of view, 
that, in order to underſtand this fortuitous for- 
mation of the world, according to every notion 
or apprehenſion of which we are capable, we 
muſt always ſuppoſe: the eternal pre-exiſtence 
of organized and 'intelligent atoms,—of all the 
laws of affinity, and of various eternal move- 
ments, accompanied with a regular procedure, 
capable of preſerving the combinations produced 
by ſuch diverfified movements. I again repeat, 
that when the abettors of theſe ſyſtems, are ob- 
liged to have recourſe to ſuch miraculous firſt 
principles and, to allow to Nature ſuch aſto- 
niſhing properties, it is very unaccountable how 
they make that Nature itſelf, all at once, to act 
a part ſo blind and paſſive, in the formation of 
the univerſe : One ſuppoſition ſuperadded, more 
ſublime than all the others, would have enabled 
them to avoid a conclufion fo ridiculous. 
Although theſe abſurd ſyſtems, concerning the 
formation of the world, are founded on various 
unlimited hypotheſes, yet, in my opinion, they 
have ſo much reſemblance to each other, that 
we can ſcarcely diſcern any difference : And, on 
conſidering the narrowneſs of the circle through 
which the imagination can run, when applied 


to ſuch er conceptions, we diſcover in our fa- 
„ ' eulties 
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culties, a ſingular and unexpected degree of weak- 
neſs. The authors of theſe ſyſtems, are, as it were, 
captives bound faſt in their own opinions, and 
the marks of their chain are very viſible. | They 
talk continually of corpulcles or atoms, which 
they ſuppoſe to play and mix together, either all at 
once, or at different times, in boundleſs ſpace. 
But when they wiſh -to form ideas of liberty 
and will, as they cannot analyze theſe properties, 
they ſuppoſe them pre-exiſting in the elementary 
parts of which they fancy the univerſe to be 
compoſed ; and they prudently take care to grant 
no action to liberty and will, in caſe they ſhould 
reſiſt the various movements, by which, accord- 
ing to their hypotheſis, the univerſe was form- 
ed. 


dental production of worlds more credible, by 
ſuppoſing not only an innumerable multitude of 
organized molecules, but even an infinite diver- 
fity of molds to attract and form theſe atoms, 
by a force ſimilar to chemical affinity, Such 
a ſyſtem, though perhaps ſufficient to explain a 
few ſecondary cauſes, is quite inapplicable to the 


firſt formation of beings; for, with this afſem- 


blage of molds and atoms, all the great difficul- 


ties would ſtill ſubſiſt. How ſhall we conceive, 
that the different molds would have claſſed 
themſelves ſo properly as to conſtruct the ſimpleſt 
regular form, of which the parts are in due pro»: 

portion, 


Neither can they render this blind and acci- 
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portion, and accurately arranged? How is it 
poſſible, that the mold deſtined for the organized 
atoms, of which the cryſtalline is compoſed, 
would place itſelf in the centre of the mold a- 


dapted to form the pupil of the eye? or how 


the conformation of the eye- lid. and ſo on, each 
mold correſponding with the other preciſely, 


through various gradations and innumerable di- 


viſions and ſubdiviſions? 

Again, were we to ſuppoſe an infinite ſaceeſ: 
fion of molds, of which the larger always at- 
tracted the ſmaller, in the ſame manner as the 
molds attracted the atoms correſponding to 
them ; ſuch a ſuppoſition, though the moſt ex- 
tenſive one we are able to make, is quite inſuf- 
ficient to account for the fimpleſt -phenome- 
non in nature. After all, the direction of a wiſe 
and active force is indiſpenſable, to arrange, 
with preciſion and regularity, thoſe ſuppoſed 
molds and their peculiar animated molecules. 


It is alſo neceſſary that thoſe deſtined to compoſe 
exterior fibres, ſhould not obſtruct the paſſage 


of thoſe molds deſigned to form the interior or- 
gans: In ſhort, it is neceſſary, that every one of 
theſe molds, in its procedure and developement, 
ſhould exactly obſerve all the delicate ſhades and 
ſlight lineaments, which blend or diſtinguiſh 
the different parts of the 2 natural pro- 
duction, wit elt in 


We 


would that one fall under the mold requiſite: for 
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We are indeed acquainted with arpower = 


which acts in every direction, arranges. every 
thing in order, proceeds conſtantly towards ia 
purpoſe, forms deſigns. executes them or ſtops 
them as ſeems requiſite, and which is, every mo- 
power is intellipent will. We muſt then be a- 
ſtoniſned that this faculty, of which we have 
an intimate conſciouſneſs. and daily experience, 
ſhould always be overlooked by philoſophers, 
when they endeavour to rt the Ami- 
rable order of the univerſe. 
Alter rejecting che idea of Powerful 0 15. 
telligent Will, as the director of the world, they 
may perhaps aſſume as a principle, the eternal ex- 
iſtence of @ blind force, which, by an incompre- 
henſible neceſſity, may have been guided to- 
wards accompliſhing a perfect and harmonious 


combination of all the particles of matter, at firſt 


confuſedly ſcattered through the immbnſity of 
ſpace: But this new ſuppoſition, like the others 


I have noticed, would only form a hypotheſis 


exactly fimilar to that of the eternal exiſtence 
of the univerſe. In ſhort, the eternal exiſtence 
of all the elements, ſubſtances, powers and pro- 
perties, neceſſary to produee the univerſe, would 
be a phenomenon no way different om the 
eternal exiſtence of the univerſe itſelf, ' - 


be 3 in the mind by an indiviſible in- 
1 


We may add, that theſe phenomena z 
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ſtant, which, amidſt the boundleſs extent of 
eternity, can have no place in the imagination, 
For any period-that--can be mentioned, would 
{till be too late by an infinity of ages. The ef- 
fect reſulting from an eternal cauſe, like that 
cauſe itſelf, can be referred to no particular pe- 
riod, at which we may fix its commencement. 

We thus perceive, under another point of 
view, how abſurd and ridiculous thoſe chimeri- 
cal operations are, ſuppoſed to have taken place 
before the exiſtence of the world, and which 
have been ſometimes attributed to random 

ſtrokes of chance, and ſometimes to the i invari- 
able laws of blind neceſſitʒ. 

It is then evident, that there is ly one hy- 
potheſis which can be oppoſed to the belief of a 
God the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things; that 
is, The ſyſtem of the eternal exiſtence of the uni- 
verſe. Such a ſyſtem of Atheiſm will always 
be ſupported by more ſpecious defences than any 
ather ; becauſe, being founded on a vaſt and 
boundleſs ſuppoſition, it paſſes entirely beyond 
the reach of reaſoning, like all thoſe hypotheti- 
cal ideas, where men ſuppoſe nature to act in a 
way preciſely agreeable to their own fancy. I 
come now to conſider this dangerous ſyſtem, and 
to endeavour, by every means in my Pomers to 


ee its abſurdity. 
N 


C HAN 


The fame Subject continued. 


COME philoſophers, who have maintained 
| that the world ſubſiſts of itſelf, and that 
there is no God, allege in ſupport of their opinion, 
That if the eternal exiſtence of the univerſe 
ſurpaſſes our underſtanding, the eternal exiftence 
of a God, the Creator and Diſpoſer of all things, 


preſents an idea ſtill ' more incomprehenſible ; 


and that ſuch a ſuppoſition, is only ſuperadding 
one difficulty more ; fince, according to our mode 
of judging, the moſt wonderful work is a far leſs 


 admirable' phenomenon, than the intelligence 


which formed the 1 y and eng e the 
execution. 

Let us, in the firſt abs confidir this argu- 
ment. It is abſurd to talk of one difficulty more, 
ſuperadded in infinity : Familiar ideas and ex- 


preſſions, ſuch as more difficult, more eaſy, more 


ſimple, and the like, being the reſult of compari- 
ſons, are only admiſſible within the circle of our 
; | own 
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own knowledge: Beyond that, ſuch ideas are no 
more applicable; for we can perceive no degrees 
in that immenſity which exceeds our view, and 
ſurpaſſes the reach of our intellectual powers. 

No doubt the mind finds as much difficulty in 
endeavouring to form a diſtinct conception of 
God the Sovereign Author of Nature, as in at- 
tempting to comprehend the eternal exiſtence of 
the wotld without any cauſe. However, when 
we endeavour to ſtreteh our thoughts towards the 
firſt traces of time, and, if I may uſe the phraſe, 
to the beginning of beginnings, we feel evidently, 
that far from conſidering the eternal exiſtence of 
an intelligent cauſe as incteaſing the difficulty, 
we can only find repoſe in that opinion. Inſtead 
of reluctantly adopting this opinion, or thinking 
it improbable, we find it in reality moſt natural, 
ſince, according to our ordinary mode of judg- 
ing, order is united to the idea of a defign, —a 
multiplicity of combinations to the idea of intel- 
ligence. Thus, riſing from ſmaller things to 
greater, and reaſoning. by analogy, we will natu- 
rally arrive at the idea of the exiſtence of a be- 
ing, endowed with an infinite extent of thoſe in- 
tellectual powers, of which, in ſome degree, we 
ourſelves partake, The exiſtence of ſuch an e- 
ternal intelligence, is, doubtleſs, more eaſily con- 
ceived, than that of a univerſe, where all would 
ſieem intelligent, except the original moving 
n The workman — ſuperior to the 

work: 


. 
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work: Butz according tu ouf apprehenſioh and 
judgment; an intelligent combination formed 
without intelligence, would be; vf all others the 
moſt incredible, as well 2s the moſt incompre- 
henfible phenomenon. - 1 baun zn: 3duob of: 
It is of importance to remark, havecomnding 


tt the ſtrange iyſtem in queſtion, the more evi- 


dently the worid appeared to be the reſult of ad- 
mirable wiſdom, the leſs able we would de to 
deduce any inference favourable to the belief of 
a God; ſince the author of à perfect work, is 
nat ſo eaſily traced as an inferior artiſt. Thus, 
according to ſuch a ſyſtem, all thoſe who may 
enumerate the majeſtic: wonders of nature; ſtu- 
pidly injure the cauſe of Religion, and weaken 
our belief of a Supreme Baing; Irhmkiitis/need- 
leis to refute au argument wich leads to a don - 
eluſion ſo truly ridiculous 07 211010598 390! 
An attentive view of the univerſe-muft render 
us very diffident of the jadgments we forin with 
regard to the fimplicity;:of the phyſical laws: 
For all the general operations of Nature, depend 
on movements too great and too complicated for 

our comprehenſion. The vaſt circuit of two hun- 
dred millions of leagues, whieh our globe annu- 
ally makes, appears not, ſurely, the ſimpleſt me- 
thod of determining the ſucceſſive change of the 
ſeaſons, und of aſſuring the reproduction of plants 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of animated beings: 
r it occur to us, that the diſtance | 

COT, 
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of thirty-four millions of leagues, between the 
ſun and the earth, was requiſite; in order to pro- 


portion the rays of light to the delicacy af our 


organs. However, fince, even in the narrow cir- 
cle ſubmitted to our view, we diſcover nothing 
of that ſuppoſed ſimplicity, Why ſhould we de 
guided by ſuch a principle, when we lift our 
of beings, hen we attempt to examine, if there 
exiſts, beyond the immenſity of the univerſe, an 
intelligent cauſe? How inſignificant, amidſt theſe 
lofty contemplations, do theſe trivial words ap- 
pear, pronounced from our petty tribunal, thut 
it one difficulty more The buzzing fly would be 
leſs contemptible than we, if eapable of perceiv- 

ing the order and magnificence of our palaces, it 
ſhould aſſert that no- artiſt; had planned. the 
work, becauſe the exiſtence, of PER 
ö d G0 

Me then ſee, that in proportion to different 
— of capacity and Kill, the term imple 
eaſy are employed very differently. We daily 
that the expreſſions are not applied in the ſathe 
manner by the vulgar man and the man of cults 
vated underſtanding; yet the diſtance by which 
the different degrees of human intelligenee is ſe - 
parated, is probably very inconſiderable amidſt 
the univerſal ſcale of beings. All theſe reflec- 
tions lead us to conclude, that beyond the limits 


of the human mind, what ſeems to us compornd 


may 
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— of the atheiſtical ſyſtems in queſtion, 


let us now endeavour to open a path amidſt the 


labyrinth which ſurrounds us, and let us look for 
a guide to conduct us in our reſearche. 
Me are immediate witneſſes of the exiſtence of 
the world, and we are conſeious of our own: 
Thus the univerſe, —the cauſes which produced 
the univerſe, or the fir principle of theſe cauſes, 
muſt have been eternal. By this evident and na- 
tural propoſition, the eternity of ſome exiſtence, 
though the moſt incomprehenſible of all ideas, is 
ſhown to be an incontrovertible truth. Now, 
in order to fix our opinion, we are obliged to 
chuſe one of two eternal exiſtences, the one in- 
telligent' and free, the other blind and void of 
conſciouſneſs, How can we hefitate a moment in 
adopting the firſt? An eternal exiſtence is ſo 
aſtoniſhing, and ſo much beyond our compreben- 
fion, that we muſt aſcribe to it every thing great 
and ſublime; and we are acquainted with no- 
thing which poſſeſſes theſe characteriſtics in ſo 
eminent a degree as intelligence and thought, 
Is it not very/ſtrange, that in thoſe ſyſtematic 
diviſions, an eternal exiſtence ſhould be denied 
0 3 whilſt it is granted to matter and its 
blind 
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tuce of matter, becauſe it is preſent to our view; 


and: ſhall we doubt the eternal exiſtence of in- 
telligence,—though' we know that the {mall por- 
tion af it which we poſſeſs, is the ſource of our 
judgment, and even the guide of our ſenſes? 
Is it not equally ſtrange, that, agreeably to 
ſuch a fyſtem, feeling and conſciouſneſs ſhould 
be confined entirely to that inconſiderable part of 
the univerſe, which is made up of animated be- 
ings? Thus would the whole of nature be in- 
ferior to a part And if no ſpirit, no ſoul, anima- 
ted the univerſe, man ſhould appear, in his own 
eyes, to be the ultimate model of perfection; 
yet we only ſee in him, a flight ſketch, a faint 
ſhadow, of ſomething more complete and ad- 
mirable. We perceive that he is always, ſo to 
ſpeak, beginning to think ; and all the efforts he 
can make, to extend the empire of his thinking 
faculty, only demonſtrate that he purſues an end 
which continually recedes from his graſp. In 
ſhort, after his greateſt exertions, he feels more 
and more his own weakneſs: He ſtudies, but he 
cannot know himſelf: He makes a few diſcove- 
ries, but is ſoon loſt in his reſearches; and he 
every where obſerves ſecrets' in nature, which 
he cannot penetrate : He is fallen into the world 
like a grain of ſand driven by the winds: He 
n his origin, nor fore- 
R ſight 
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| fight of his end: He diſcovers all the timidity 


and diſſidenoe of a dependent being: He is led 
by inſtinct to raiſe his thoughts and wiſhes to 


heaven; and if not intoxicated by fallacibus rea- 


can dn will reverence, confide in, and adore 
a God, and reject with terror, the arrogant rank 
which ſome philoſophers have audaciouſly allign- 
ed to him in the order of nature. 
I muſt add, that the degree of admiration due 
| bo our intellectual faculties, would be greatly di- 
miniſhed, were we reduced to conſider man as a 
mere vegetable body, the production of blind mat- 
ter: For the moſt aſtoniſhing. production can 
anly occaſion a ſlight emotion, if it cannot be re- 
ferred to ſome intelligent cauſe. The diſcovery 
of wiſdom and deſign, is as neceſſary to excite 
admiration, as the — * wall 0 affec - 
eee doves: 6. N ls 
But, as ſoon as we 155 the . its, a8 
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the reſult of a Supreme Intelligence, it ſeems to 
reſume its dignity, and all the faculties jof the 


ſoul humbly bend to that wonderous conception. 


- | The intellectual faculties of the human mind 
can then only be entitled to our admiration: and 
reſpect, when we conſider them as united with 
the idea of a God: By reflecting, in this man- 
ner, on their ſublime properties and admirable 
eſſence, we become confirmed in the opinion, 
— there exiſts a Sovereign Intelligence, the 

Soul 


the ſtamp of Omnipotence,—as ſoon as it appears 
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Soul {of :the univerſe, which animates and go- 
verns all nature dy immutable laws. Jes, We 
find in the human mind an original trace, an- 
imperfect image, of thoſe perfections, which are 
the attributes of the Great Author of Nature. 
What a wonder indeed is our. thinking faculty! 
But though poſſeſſed of fo many aſtoniſhing 
powers, yet, being ignorant of its on nature, 
it muſt look beyond itſelf, in order to diſcover 
what it ought moſt to admire. This faculty 
is equally aſtoniſhing, whether we conſider 


its vuſt extent oni the one hand, or its nar- 


row limits, on the other. A boundleſs ſpace is 
open to its reſearches; while, at the ſame time, 
it eannot comprehend any of thoſe ſecrets which 
appear, by their proximity, to be moſt within 


its reach: Thus, the cauſe of its action, and the. 


principles of its intellectual powers, remain en- 
tirely unknown to itſelf. Man, being then con- 

ſtantly reminded both of his grandeur and depen- 
dence, theſe thoughts will naturally lead him to 
the idea of Omnipotence. Amidſt this mixture of 


knowledge and ignorance, —amidſt the glimmer- 


ing light we enjoy, every thing announces an 
evident deſign; and methinks I ſometimes hear 
this mandate given to the human ſoul, by the 
God of the univerſe: Go and admire a part of 
My univerſe, learn to love Me, and to enjoy 
happineſs; but ſeek; not to withdraw the veil. 
W have covered the ſecret of thy: 
Nt | R 2 IE, origin, 
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origin, and chy existence. I have infuſed into 

thy nature ſome of thoſt attributes which von- 
« ſtituto My on eſſvnce. thou wouldft be too 
near Me, wert thou permitted to penetrate thoſe 
2 a e e time — ted 
pee“ Me by reverence and e ad 
We are connected to the univerſal Intelligence, 
not merely by the wondrous faculty of thought, 
but alſo by all thoſe incomprehenſible properties, 
known by the names of liberty, judgment, will, 
memory and forefight 3 and, in ſhort, by all the 


auguſt aſſemblage of our intellectual faculties. 


When we- contemplate this: grand phenomenon, 
- Can we any longer heſitate to believe in the exi- 


ftence of a God, the Eternal Ruler of the world ? 
No, doubtleſs : We poſſeſs within us, a faint im- 


age of that Iufinĩi te Power which we ſeek to diſ- 


| cover. Man himſelf is, as it were, a univerſe, 


governed by & ſovereign; and, by his nature, 


it as eaſter for him to conceive the exiftence of a 


CIT CIT 
ſyſtem of the univerſe. '' | 
2 — 
our thinking faculty is, in my opinion, treated 
with too little reſpect. Some have been ſo much 
. eee eee ee 


for 


Supreme Intelligence, than to form any notion of 
thoſe primary and occult properties of matter, by 
which ſome philoſophers pretend to account for 
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for a /imple and diſtinct principle, when treating 
on the immortality of the ſoul 3 nor will they 
conſider it as a univenſul principle, when the 
ſubject is the belief in the exiſtence of a God. 
It is indeed very ſtrange, that theſe philoſu- 
phers:wifh to compaſe a foul endowed with the 
moſt ſublime qualities, from inert matter, which 
has no relation to thought; and at the ſame: time 
pretend, that the world, in which we ſee beings 
ſuſtained by ſome ſuperior thought, or Intelli- 
gent Principle. To ſuppoſe that it had, would 
be as reaſonable as the uther is improbable: But 
it would appear, that they chuſe rather to con- 
ſider the order of nature as the reſult n 
ou, than of previous order and deũgnu. 
When we endeavour to penetrate the I of 
the formation of the univerſe, hen we reflect 
on the origin and cauſe of that vaſt and magni- 
floent ſtructure, Shall we not think of attribu- 
ting to its firſt principle, what appears moſt mar- 
vellous within our ſphere of knowledge, and moſt 
analogous to ſuch a compoſition, thought, de- 
fign, and will? Why would we deny theſe 
ſublime properties to the Grand Cauſe which 
produced the world? Are we to be ſparing in 
an hypotheſis which includes all the wonders of 
nature? Man is become maſter of the earth by 
means of his intellectual faculties : By them, he 
| ii dp es: 
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elements, and found a; ſhelter Udon e 
tuoſity: By theſe faculties, man formed the ſo- 
clal laws, put a neceſſary. check on his paſſions, 
and improved all his means of happineſs: In 
ſhort, nothing has ever been done ur invented 
without the aid of his mind; yet an his ſpecula- 
tions on the formation of the univerſd, Will he 
not admit, or will he dare to reject; the action 
of intelligence and thought? This would beidike 
men diſputing about the means! employediin 
building a pyramid, who ſfiould namè all ſorts 
of inſtruments, except thoſe ien = Am 
Log at the foot of the edifice. -: eu en 84 
Hlabit alone turns our N n aſ- 
ſemblage of wonders which compoſes our foul; 
and thus, unhappily, admiration, that vivid light 
of the mind and feelings, does not afford us more 
inſtruction. Ah! what different emotions Would 
the inconſiderate feel, were they to contemplate, 
for the firſt time, the ſmalleſt part of this admi- 


-rable' whole! How ſoon, by this means, would 
the belief of the exiſtence of a God appear ra- 


tional and probable to thoſe who are, at preſent, 
becoming daily more eſtranged from that ſub- 
lime thought! In order to illuſtrate this truth, 
nlet us examine a detached part of our moral 
:;conſtitution.' + Let us then fancy, for a moment, 
chat men ſhould become as immoveable as plants, 
ochut retaining certain ſenſes, the power of reflec- 
eee of 1 and of commy- 
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nichting their thoughts. Were we to hear theſe 
animated trees diſcourſe amongſt themſelves on 
the origin of the world, and on the firſt cauſe of; 
all the wonderful phenomena in Nature, they 
might, no doubt, advance various hypotheſes, as 
we do, on the fortuitous movement of atoms,. 


the infinity of chances, and the laws of fatality - 


or blind neceſlity. Amongſt other arguments 


employed to controvert the exiſtence of a God, 


that which would have moſt weight with them 


muſt be, That it is impoſſible to conceive how 


an idea ſnou d be changed into a reality, and 
© how a fimple deſign to arrange the parts, and 
put them in motion, ſhould have any influence 


on the execution: For the will,“ ſay they, 


being a mere wiſn, —a thought without the 
© leaſt power, has no poſſible means of metamor- 

phoſing itſelf into action: Thus,“ continue 
thoſe reaſoning plants, it would be in vain for 
us, who are immoveable ſpectators of the works 
of nature, to wiſh for a change of ſituation, or 
to deſire to approach each other, to raiſe de- 


fences againſt the impetuoſity of the winds, and 


the ſcorching rays of the ſun; for ſuch wiſhes 
would be altogether fruitleſs: They would 
therefore conclude, That it would be evi- 
dently abſurd to imagine, that any faculty 
could exiſt, which appears ſo abſolutely _— 
3 to 1 eee nature of e 
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| _ Suppoſe, however, that in the midſt of this 
_ converſation, they ſhould: be interrupted : by a 
ſapernatural voice; or by an angel, who ſhould 
thus | addreſs them: What would you think, 
+. were this wonder, which: you regard as an 
impoſſibility, to be executed before your 
© eyes ; — and were the faculty of acting accord- 


ing to your own will, all at once given to 


. you? Struck with aſtonifhment, they would 
. exclaim, * We proſtrate ourſelves before thee 


«with reverence and gratitude; and from this 


«| inſtant, without further doubt of heſitation, we 
© 'yre convinced that we have attained the ſecret 


bg of the origin of the world; we: will therefore 
ever adore, the infinite power of that Intelli- 


6 Fence which has directed the laws of nature. | 


But this phenomenon, which would appear in- 


credible, and even impoſſihle, to thoſe who had 
never been witneſſes of it, this wonder exiſts,. 
we ſee it and experience it every moment; and 


yet the influence of habit, ſo deſtructive of 
N TORT it over ne 9e. 
— i ent 90; 
he Gppoſition which': 1 did juſt now Inge, 
19-6qually applicable to the ſudden acquiſition of 
all the faculties by which we ate enabled to com- 
municate our ideas; and indeed to the imme- 
diate diſcovery; of any one of the intellectual 
powers. But ſome of thoſe! powers are, as it 


were, ſo blended, with the intimate eſſence of 
| e 
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from it, than acizonican be! ſeparated from vill. 
or u from thought. Others of thoſe wonder- 
ful powers are of ſuch a nature, that they can- 
not he defined ; nor could we have any know - 
ledge of their exiſtence, without actually poſſeſ- 
fing them. Indeed, had it been poſſible. by any 


means, to have diſcovered thought and intelligence, 


without poſſeſſing theſe powers themſelves, the 
inventors of the various atheiſtical ſyſtems, would 
certainly have laid hold of this means, as moſt 
applicable; to the compoſition of the univerſe. 

We hall be led to the ſame, reflections, when, 
without enquiring into the greateſt wonders of 
our natute, we limit our inquiries to that period 
at which the action of the human mind becomes 
evident. To illuſtrate this obſervation, let us fol- 
low a man of genius in the courſe of his labours: 
Let us obſerve how he comprehends, at one 
glance, an immenſe number of ideas, compares 


them, notwithſtanding their diſtance, and dedu- 
ces from them a diſtinct reſult, proper to direct his 


public or private conduct: Let us ſee how he ex- 
tends and multiplies theſe firſt combinations, 
and connects them in a wonderful manner to 
certain points, which his imagination has fixed 
in the vaſt regions of futurity; and how, by, 
means of theſe magical ſuccours, he approaches, 
in thought, to a time hich does not yet exiſt; 


Let us view him, in his career, availing himſelf of 


an 
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am immenſb diverfity:of knowledge, more ſubtle 
thaw the rays of i the ſun, and yet diſtinguiſnhed 
with admirable preciſion more light and ſleet- 
ing than the vapeurs of the morning, yet ſtill 
ſubje@ to chat aſtoniſhing power which, under 
the name of memory, Jays up in ſtore the acꝗqui- 
ſitions of the mind, in order to be aſſiſted by 
them in future purſuits: Let us further aſk: 
this man of genius, while he commits to writing 
his various reflections, How he knows, ate bnce, 
that ſuch or "ſuch a thought is new; or that*the- 
ſtyle of a particular paſſage has an originab turn? 
Let us conſider how, in order to form this judg- 


ment, he cal with ſuch rapidity recapitulate 


the thoughts and figures of | ſpeech employed by 


others in former times, — where he cat "place 


thoſe regiſters which he muſt conſult, —anU how 
he can; in an inſtant, be certainly perſuaded that 
he has, in a manner, ſurpaſſed all thut has been 
thought or written in preceding ages. In- ſhort, 
let every one eontemplate thoſe myſterious beau- 
ties of the human underſtanding, and, accord. 
ing to his ability, endeavour to account for 
them; let him then enquire what impreſſion he 


receives from ſuch reflections. There is not „per“ 


haps, ſo great a diſtance between the moſt perfect 
vegetable and the human mind, as between the 
human mind and the idea we form of the in- 
finite intelligence of the Supreme Being. To be 
cohvinced of this, it may be ſufficient to ſup- 


poſe, 


4 
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poſe, that there exiſts in the immenſity which 
ſurrounds us, a graiation ſimilar to what: we ob- 
ſerve in the ſmall ſpace we are permitted to 
Dann n ow ec nt 

The authot of a . ee Pas blames n man- 

kind, becauſe they have always had a reference 
t their on faculties, in the compariſons they 
make, while they endeavour to inveſtigate the 


at what; ther point can we commence, when 
we are to reaſon and judge? Is it not enough, 
that the idea of a Supreme Being is metaphyſi- 
cal? Shall we endeavour to abſtract ourſelves, 
and attempt to finde an imaginary ſupport to our 
opinions and judgments, which may be exterior 
to us, and abſolutely foreign to our nature? This 
is altogether incomprehenſible. We pretend not 
to have ſufficient powers to know the eſſence and 
perfections of God; but by purſuing ſuch ab- 
ſtractions, we only deprive ourſelyes of the few 
- means; we poſſeſs. It is indeed very neceſſary, 
that we ſhould judge of things we do not know, 
by the aſſiſtance of thoſe we are acquainted with. 
We are always led aſtray, when we ſeek to take 


any other courſe: Vet ſome philo{Gpbers have 


ſtriven to combat our internal feelings by abſtract 


and arbitrary ideas, of which. a capricieus - 


gination is the only foundation 


Ihhus it muſt be always ſurpriſing, that awidit | 


- our, contemplations and habits of thinking, while 


4 
\ we 


firſt principle. of the exiſtence of the world. But 
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harmony, and all the traces of intelli in na- 
ture, we ſhould, all at once, renounce this mode 
of judging and thinking, that we may attribute 
the formation of the world to the effect of chance, 
or to the laws of blind neceſſity; and it is ĩimpoſſi- 
ble that we can deduce from this the ſame con- 
ſequences with regard to the admirable order of 
the univerſe: All muſt appear in eonfuſion with- 
- out plan or deſign. Facts ſo different, principles 
ſo contrary, cannot lead to the fame concluſion. 
"The magnificence which appears in the uni- 
verſe, ought to be taken into confideration, when 
we form conjectures on its origin; and we can- 
not be eaſily perſuaded that, in the inveſtigation 
of ſuch important truths, we ſhould hold of no 
account all the ideas we acquire by viewing the 
-wonders of nature. It would be indeed going 
a great length, were men to reject all arguments 
drawn from final cauſes ; it would not be mere- 
ly one "prolific thought alone they would thus 
deſtroy, they would reer 4 cut off tw 55 
of all our knowledge. 

- |: The various wonders of nature being all dit. 

played to us, as it were, at one view, we inſenſi- 
bly ceaſe to perceive their connection with the 
exiſtenee of „ God: But if the Great Ruler of 
the univerſe had thought fit to exhibit ſucceſ- 


'fively the numerous acts of his power, our ima- 


k. mts being animated by the frequent change 
of 
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of objects, muſt, of neceſſity, have riſen to the 
idea of a Supreme Being. It is then becauſe a 
multitude of miracles ate accumulated to ag- 
grandize the univerſe, becauſe an inimitable 
harmony ſeems to unite the immenſe diverſity 
of parts into an admirable whole, - becauſe pro- 
found wiſdom maintains a general equilibrium, 
and, in ſhort, becauſe inſenſible gradations and 
delicate ſhades, render the wonderous works of 
nature more perfect, that men are not immedi- 
ately ſtruck with pg r- and * in ad- 
miration. 
Perhaps you may a that thee ara 
would be requiſite to determine your belief. 
But have you then forgot, that all you at preſent 
behold, ſurpaſſes your underſtanding? Alas! 
were the ſmalleſt miracle performed before your 
eyes, you would inſtantly be ready to bend your 
haughty reaſon; and yet, becauſe the greateſt 
and moſt wonderful that can poſſibly be con- 
ceived, has preceded your exiſtence, you affect 
to remain unconcerned, and pretend that all ap- 
pears ſimple and-neceflary! But what influence 
has your momentary contemplations on the re- 
ality of the wonders in the univerſe? Your paſ- 
ſage through life, is an imperceptible point a- 
midſt the view of eternity : Admiration, fur- 
priſe, and all the affections of the foul, do not 
alter the nature of the phenomena which are 
their objects; and the mind, like a mirror, can 
; only 
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only reflect a very {mall ere he GayonFs 
proſpect of the univerſe, 5% 05000 & 267 9b 

Neither do we need any new Wrede in 
the order of nature, to convince us of the power 
of its Author: The texture of a blade of graſs 


| far ſurpaſſes our intelligence: And when we 


have grown old in ſtudy and obſervation, we 
may ſtill diſeover new objects, and new rela- 
tions, which we have not inveſtigated. We are, 


indeed, every where ſurrounded wu pars hy un- 


known and incomprehenſible: - 

Let us, however, for a moment, -Gppmalin that 
there exiſted fach miracles as might immediate- 
ly convince us; yet it is plain, that they would 
not have ſo much influence on the opinions of 


men, as ſome people have imagined: For if they 


were frequently repeated, and occurred periodi - 


cally at equal intervals, their firſt impreſſion 


would be gradually weakened, and they would, 
at laſt, be conſidered merely as one of the ſuc- 
ceſſive movements of eternal matter. On the 
contrary, if theſe miracles appeared only at very 
diſtant periods, poſterior generations would ac- 
cuſe their anceſtors, who were witneſſes of them, 
of weakneſs and credulity; or perhaps they 
would queſtion the authenticity of thoſe tradi- 
tions, which tranſmitted the accounts of revolu- 
tions contrary to the common courſe of na- 
ture. Ur B05 nens! 1 1 DN 
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It may perhaps be ſtill ſaid, That in order to 
be certain of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, 
it would be neceſſary to demonſtrate that the 
Deity always liſtens to the prayers addreſſed to 
Him. But though our prayers and wiſhes could 
conftantly influence events in general, Would 
that be ſufficient to change the opinion of thoſe 
who behold, with indifference, that innumerable 
multitude of actions which are ſo miraculouſly 
ſubjected to our will? Would they not ſtill find 
ſome pretence for conſidering ſuch an increaſe 


of power, as a neceſſary reſult of the eternal ſy- 


ſtem of the univerſe? Thus, however great were 
the degree of intelligence granted to us, —how- 
ever numerous the prodigies accumulated around 
us, we might ſtill oppoſe the ſame objections 
and the fame doubts, that ſome men have auda- 
ciouſly raiſed amidſt all thoſe wonders which we 
daily witneſs. It is difficult, nay even impoſ- 


fible, to make a laſting impreſſion on thoſe men 


- who are only ſuſceptible of aſtoniſhment, at the 
moment when they paſs from what is known to 


 - what is unknown: For their emotion only con- 


tinues for an inſtant; and the endurance of their 
admiration depends on the ſlowneſs of their in- 
ſtruction, or on the continual ſucceſſion of new 
phenomena preſented to their view. Perhaps 
we might be more ſtruck with our own powers 
and faculties, if, in order to make our actions 
obedient to our will, it were neceſſary to give 
: ar 
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our orders repeatedly, and pronounce them with 


an audible vice, as a captain commands bis 
ſoldiers: Let ſuch a conſtitution would be leſs 
wonderful, nee leſs perfect, than = which 
mm bud Nn ve u:? 5 
eee ns 
philoſophers have ſaid, That men advance gra- 
dually and ſlowly in their: diſcoveries of the ori- 
ginal principles which regulate the operations of 
nature: The power of attraction, that great 
phyſical agent, has been only knowu about a 
century, and the doctrine of electricity is a 
more recent diſcovery: Every age, indeed every 
| year, adds to the ſtore of our knowledge; and 
the time will perhaps come, when, without ha- 
ving recourſe to any myſterious opinions, we may 


Thoſe who reaſon in this manner, do hot im- 


mediately perceive the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing 
a firſt cauſe, from which all the great principles 
and important truths proceed, that have been 


already diſcovered, or may hereaſter enrich the 


human mind: For the farther we are able to 
trace the links of the vaſt chain which connects 
the parts of the univerſe, the more we muſt ex- 


tend our view of the magnificent work and pow- 
er of the Creator. A train of ſucceſsful labour, 
may perhaps enable us to diſcover ſome ſecret 
Pbyfica-property, of fuperior influence: to any 
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we already know: But even ſuppoſing that all 
the operations of nature were ſubjected to a few 
genbral laws, and that we were able to difeover 
theſelaws ; ſuch a reſult of our enquiries would 
merety ſhow, that there exiſts a more extenſive 
mity in the ſyſtem of nature; and this ſim- 
plicity,—this additional character of perfection, 
would excite, if poffible, a higher degree of ad- 
miration: For, in a eomplicated work, fiicti-#s 
the world, the fimple and regulaf dependence 
of the parts; announces the wiſdom and ſkxill of 
the Attiſt ; and, in no eaſe whatever, can we ad- 
mire an incoherent. "maſs, where the connectioti 
of the parts is every where broken: But by ſome 
unaeceuntable habit, whetr men habe diſce 
vered a ptineipie that appesrs uniform | in! its 
action, and have beſtowed on it à particular de- 
nomination, they inconfiderately conchude that 
their admiration ſhould then ceaſe; In fact, 
enqulrres into the ad mirable powers of attraction, 
deavicity, and chemical affinity, are; at preſent; 
tes the object of purſuit, than the diſcovery ot 
ſome means to free us from the admiration due 
to the ſtupendous effects of thoſe wonderful pro- 
perties. Indeed ve become habituuted to view 
with indifference, every general effect, and every 
primary cauſe, of which we have a conception, 
without confidering that that very conception is 


one of the moſt furpriſing phenomena in nature. 


Ik may be ſaid, that men, from a familiarity 
-S with 


with their own minds, contemn what may be 


eaſily, comprehended : That emulation, and com- | 
petition, with others, can alone ſtimulate their F 
vanity; but when they judge of themſelves in- y 
dividually, or when they take a general view of 1 
mankind, they conceive ſo mean an opinion of 4 
themſelyes, that every ſecret. which. the human 6 
mind is able to comprehend, ſeems no dar- t 
worthy of their admiration. ,, 1 
-/The. account, of the formation of the, earth, * 
which! is given by M. Burrox, may be confi- pl 
dered as the moſt;extenſive, and the moſt elegant * 
theory, ever offered on that, ſubject. But, ſup- = 
paſing, it; were,9s..juſt as it is beautiful, it can pe; 
only enahle us to explain one gf the magnificent 1 
egmbinations in the univerſe, —+0nc: gradation of W, 
that ſuperb, work. I ſee the earth formed by an - na 
emanation from the .fun,-l ſee it become fer: ma 
tile, and teem with animation, in proportion tua 
as it is flow ly cooled, to a, due degree of * 
temperature. — I ſee all the beauties of nature, W 
ſpring from its boſom; and what is more and 
wonderful than all, creatures endowed with in- tk 
ſtinct and intelligence: But if the elements of, ſtrac 
thoſe incomprehenſible. productions, have been 10 
prepared, ,and., depoſited. in the great fountain of poſe 
light, which, animates the | world, I muſt there ſcrip 
transfer my. aſtoniſhment, and 1 muſt ſtill ſeek. hie 
for the e N en mr a. 19.91 by. & 
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I gome now-to eonſider, as briefly as poſſible, 
the moſt metaphyſical. part of my ſubject. We 
might perhaps be able; to form ſome idea of a 
world exiſting, without beginning, by the laws 
of blind neceſſity, were that world fixed and in- 
variable in all its parts: But how ſhall we con- 
ſider all. thoſe ſucceſſive 1e which con- 
ſtantly recu 
is neceſſarily compoſed o an end — A begin- 
ning; and we cannot, in any other terms, ex- 
plain the nature of ſueceſſi ve change. Thus we 
are conſtrained to raiſe our thoughts to a Self 
Exiſting Fitſt Cauſe, when we contetnplate a 
perpetual. ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects. —of 
deſtruction and reproduction of death and life. 
We cannot even imagine the moſt ſimple move- 


ment to exiſt without a beginning: For every 


motion depends on diſplacing a body from a ſi- 
tuation in which it remained previouſly at reſt. 
It would not remove the difficulty, though it 
were aſſerted, that the univerſe is immoyeable,— 
and that its parts alone are ſubjected to varia- 
tion: For a whole of this kind, conũdered ab- 
ſtractiy, without any relation, real or imaginary, 
to its parts, is a mere ideal cireumſeription, ſup- 
poſed, unſuſceptible of change: But this gircum- 
ſcription can only conſiſt of thoſe poſitive things 
which are cofftained; within, its limits. It is only 
by ſtudying theſe, and examining the various 


8 of the unknowg, whole, to which we give 


8 2 the 


8 * 
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the name of the univerſe; that we can, with cer- 
tainty, deduce conſequences, or form judgments. 


We have therefore juſt reuſon to conelude, from 


obſerving the perpetual ſucceſſions and revolu- 
tions in nature, that there uſt messe exif 
a Firſt Cauſe. 
Here it may be ſaid; that we encounter the 
ſame difficulty, by ſuppoſing the eternity of a 
God: For the concatenation of deſigns in an 
Intelligent Being, ought: to lead to a commence. 
ment, as e e r apy * 1 75 5955 
world. 27 Fx 
This dimculty, like all de whoſe ſolotion 
depends on the knowledge of infinity, cannot 
be eaſily obviated. It is evident, however, that 
every phyfical ſeries conducts us, in a fimple 
and direct manner, to the neceſſity of a firſt 
principle; and that we mut not expect to find 
it in matter, fince the properties of material ob- 
jects can afford us no idea whatever of ſuch a 
principle. On the contrary, a ſucceſſion of in- 
tellectual 'combinations may be referred to an 
origin, which we are able to ſuppoſe may be 
oonnected, in ſome way or other, with intelli- 
gence. In ſhort, we can readily form a concep- 
tion of poſſeſſing the fuculty of thinking, previ- 
ous to the action of thought; and we may ſuppoſe 
them ſeparated by any poffible intefval. In this 
manner, we may be conſcious of the intellectual 
faculty of #berty, at a period when we make no 
582 - | N ' uſe 
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„% 
late inactirity. ; t 
I may alſo add, thy wax edtnghins ue Wes, 


———— another, yet the ſeries 


is ſo often interrupted, that our ideas frequently 
appear to ariſe from no cauſe whatever: On the 
contrary, in all other productions within our 
knowledge, there is a conſtant and immediate 
relation between the effect and its cauſe. Nor 
ſhould we leave out of view; that, when our ideas 
appear depending on each other, ſuch a ſucceſ- 
fion is rather a conſequence of our weakneſs 
and ignorance, than of the nature of thought, con- 
ſidered in the abſtract, Our means being cir- 
cumſcribed, we are obliged to proceed continu- 
ally from what is known to what is unknown, — 
from what is probable to what is certain, from 
experience of the paſt, to conjectures on the fu- 


ture: But fuck a procedure is abſolutely foreign 


to a boundleſs intelligence, which ſees and knows 
all things at one glance; and perhaps we may, 
in ſome meaſure, find this truth illuſtrated, even 
amongſt men, when we compare the natural and 
happy facility of true genius, with the painful 
and unavailing ſtruggles of dulneſs. 

In ſhort, thoſe perſons who are convinced of the 
exiſtence of a God, need not tranſport them- 
ſelyes, if I may uſe the expreſſion, beyond the 
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ſupport their opinion: Atheiſts alone +need to 
make ſuch wild excurſions ; fince they alone with 
to. reſiſt the influence of our moſt intimate: fee]- 
ings, and moſt natural ideas, —ſiner they bid us 
miſtruſt the diſtinct connection we pererive be- 
tion of order, - between a firſti principle, and a 
ſeries of cauſes and effects, - between the idea 
of a God and all the propenſities of the ſoul: 
Theſe obvious conſiderations are the ſure fbunda- 
tion of our opinions. Thus we ſtill retain the 
advantage, though it were true, that, when we 
ſtrive to aſcend the inacceſliblei heights of meta- 
phyſies, our adverſaries were viſe an . N 
with us. 

Purſuing * train Wee _ de. 
ſirous to treat my ſubject with ſuch a degree of 
perſpicuity as to render theſe reflections of gene- 
ral utility, I decline entering on a further diſouſ- 
ſion of the various theories that have been advan- 
ced with regard to the creation of the world. It 
ſuffices, that, in general, I perceive the idea of a 


creation to be no more incomprehenſible than 


that of the eternity of the univerſe. The laſt hy- 
potheſis, no doubt, renders it unneceſſary to con- 
ceive that ſometbing has been produced by no- 
thing; but the ſubſtitution of an eternal exiſtence, 
in place of nothing, is, in every reſpect, as per- 
plexing to the imagination. For the mind, being 
unable to reach the thought of eternity, muſt 

| ever 
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ever place it amidſt a vacuity, when” attempting 
to comprehend it. In che ſyſtem of à Created 
- Univerſe, we ſee /omething proceed from nothing, 
by an-'[ntelligent Will, of which we can form a 
elear idea; but in the ſyſtem of an Eternal Uni- 
verſe, we can only get rid of this nonbing, by 
means of an abſtraction which overpowers all our 
faculties. Indeed, both theſe modes of exiſtence 
ſeem to be placed, as it were, in a boundleſs void, 
beyond the reach of the human mind: And if 
ve ſometimes fancy, that the eternal exiſtence of 
the univerſe is a more agreeable thought than its 
creation, the only reaſon appears to be, that ſuch 
a ſuppoſition excludes all examination, and ſu- 
| edes the uſe of all our reaſoning powers. 
Ihe idea of a God the Creator of the univerſe, 
is no doubt equally above our intelligence: But 
we are led towards it by all our moſt intimate 
feelings; and thoſe obſtacles which we encoun- 
ter in our endeavours to reach this grand idea, 
we can readily aſeribe to the ill of that Omni- 
potent Being for whom we ſearch. On the con- 
trary, in the dull and uniform path of the eternal 
exiſtence of the univerſe, we are immediately op- 
preſſed with deſpair, when we find it impoſſible 
to diſcover the nature of things, yet cannot ſuſ- 
pect that there is a veil EI to n 
from our inveſtigation. | 
1 will add a few more * We 


behold a faint reſemblance af the creation, in ine 
$4 continual 
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earth. Oar moral nature affords & more ſtrik- 
| ing repreſentation of it, in the formation of 
ideas which had no antecedent exiſtence. Our 
feelings are another indication of the ſame truth ; 
for they have no evident connection with any 
of the cauſes to which we aflign them: Thus, 
were we not influenced by habit, we would per- 
dceive as wide a difference between particular ex- 
terior accurrences, and the correſpondent fael- 
ings they excite, as between the exiſtence of the 
world andthe idea. * leni _ ran 
tent Power. ©! 

We alſo e that, — ang” 
the evident marks of a Work, the characteriſtic 
of which is, The union of a. multitude of parts, 
whoſe relations are determined agreeably to one 
general plan. In ſnort, even the ſucceſſion of time 
ſuggeſts the exiſtence of an intelligent cauſe: 
For how gan we reconcile ſuch a ſueceſſion with 
the eternity of nature ? We can: conceive no dif- 
ferent periods in an extent which has no begin- 
ning; ſince each of theſe periods muſt compre- 
hend an infinite ſpace. Beſides, the want of a 
beginning, conſidered abſtractly, renders interme- 
diate ſubdiviſions impoſſible; for we can form no 
ideas of any ſuch ſubdiviſions, without two de- 


terminate limits, with the one of which we may 
begin, and terminate with the other. Thus the 
ade aur peda ndr fi Amid 
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the porpetuity of time, ſeems to be the operation 
of an Intelligent Power, who has planned this 
immenſe uniformity, "pd; who e the uni- 
verſal nature of things. * 

I need — a in on theſe! refledions; 
for it is unneceſſary to conceive of the creation, 
or of the nature of things, in a metaphyſical ſenſe, 
in order to eſtabliſn the baſis of our religious 
principles: It is ſufficient that we believe in the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being, the Ruler of Na- 
ture, the perfect Model of Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs,. the Protector and Guardian of rational 
beings,—and the Univerſal Diſpoſer of all e- 
ventg. Our reaſoning powers become enfeebled, 
when we endeayour to ſtretch our thoughts too 
far, and ſtrive to explain thoſe. ſeorets, that lie 
concealed beyond gur ſphere of knowledge. In 
that caſe, we can only oppoſe the adyerſaries of 
Religion, by preſenting, as it were, the flender 
extremity of our arguments, the laſt feeble ex- 
ertion of reaſoning, when exhauſted by its own 
efforts. It will then be better to rely on ſuch 
principles as may be defended by the joint force 
of our reaſon and feelings. Let us not heſitate 
to confeſs, that our nobleſt faculties are reſtrain - 
ed by certain and invariable limits: One degree 
more of intellectual power, would perhaps dif- 
fuſe a ſudden light over thoſe difficulties: which 
at preſent appear quite inſuperable. There are 
e habituated to * thought, who 


have 
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have not, perhaps, experienced a pre: ſentiment of 
this truth: For the imagination ' ſothetimies dif- 


covers, av it were, the firſt glimmerings of a new 


percipient power, which, we fondly imägine, 
could we ad vande but one ſtep farther, would be 
within our feach; but after vainly gruſping at 
it, our hope fails, and we muſt return to a humble 
ſenſe of our weakneſs. Alas! in that infinite 
ſpace through which bur imagination ranges, we 
find only a boundleſs waſte;' where the mind diſ- 
covers no haven, no place of repoſe. One may 
fancy, that the celeſtial guards have deſolated 
thoſe regions, that no audaeious traveller may 
ever hope to paſs their bourne. But ſhall we 
venture to aſſert, that the myſteries of nature 
ceaſe, at the point where our intelligence termi- 
nates? Would we preſumptuouſly dare to enter 


into the ſecrets of time; by aſeribing eternal ex 


iſtence to every thing we know! How vain- glo- 
rious, how inſignificant do we appear, when we, 
who are creatures of a moment, arrogantly pre- 


tend to decide on thoſe things whieh to 
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It ſeems b very probable; that the 4 
Eb poſſeſs, is not' ſufficient. to attain 
the explanation of thoſe myſteries which curioſi- 
ty leads us to inveſtigate. The long ſeries of 
animated beings. inferior to us, to all of whom 
our intellectual faculties are unknown, may af. 


| ford W n of this fact: 
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And it muſt appear ſtrange, that though we di- 
ſtinctly perceive the boundaries of our ſenſes, we 
never reflect that our intelligence, which we fancy 
to be boundlels, may, notwithſtanding, be really 
circumſcribed within certain limits. The ima- 
gination, indeed, often goes beyond the known 
bounds of nature : But we are unable to advanee 
farther than the entrance of that domain which 
muſt be explored, before we can penetrate the 
occult ſecrets of nature: We cannot, however, 
doubt, that ſome Intelligence muſt exiſt, capable 
of comprehending all theſe myſteries. Omniſei- 
ence muſt be at the top of this ſcale of intelli- 
gence at the ſummit of this gradation, which we 
are permitted, in part, to trace. We can only gain 
knowledge, and make diſcoveries, by the help of 
experiment and obſervation, and we only judge of 
nature from the narrow fore- ground expoſed to 
our view. But ſhall we therefore ſuppoſe, that 
no other mode of acquiring knowledge exiſts in 
the univerſe? Men, in forming their judgments 
and opinions, very much reſemble children; and 
their weakneſs and ignorance ought continually to 
remind them that they need a Father and a Guide. 
We alſo ſee that all the phenomena of nature 
are related to one great whole, —all its various 
productions united to ſome general cauſe. The 
ſame thing may be obſerved of the human foul; 
but, more admirable than the rays of the ſun, it 
is an emanation from the pureſt light, from 
1 the 
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the Divine Mind. In ſhort, ſince we know that 
Jpace'and time have no bounds, yet ſee that they 
are ſubjected to diviſion, Why ſhall we not be- 
lieve, that the ſmall degree of knowledge we poſ- 
_ may be a pres . p <A 


Tun erage all objetions 0 the be- 
 Kefiof the exiftenas:of » Goth, is, in my opinion, 
that which has been founded on the common 
' - remark, That human life is chequered with 
pain and pleaſure. A God, ſay the oppoſers of 
Religion, ought to be incapable of the ſmalleſt 
imperfection ; and we cannot believe in his ex- 
iſtence, —— _ Rell: to his poWw- 
er and goodnels. 25 

This is @ very feeble chi; Por white 
they refuſe to admit the evidence of the exiſtence 
of a God, afforded by the wiſdom, harmony and 
intelligence diſplayed in the ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, What right have they to avail themſelves 
of an imaginary contraſt, between infinite pow- 
er and infinzte. goodneſs, in order to attribute 
the formation of the world to the caprice 
of chance, or to the laws of blind neceſſity ? 
Would it be reaſonable to conſider the defects 


of a work, as an evidence againſt the exiſtence 
of the artiſt, while the beauties of that work 
are not admitted as a proof of a contrary opi- 

nion? Indeed, if we would argue juſtly, we 
muſt abſolutely invert this mode of reaſoning; 
22715 „„ 
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for diforder and imperfection being merely a no- 
gation of certain qualities, unleſs the whole ap- 
pears defeQive, we cannot reject the idea of an 
intelligent cauſe; on the contrary, in order to 
_ confirm our belief of ſuch a cane; it is ſufficient 
that one part of the object we contemplate, 
announces art and defign. Thus, while we 
view a palace, if we diſcover in the compoſition 
forme evident marks of ingenuity, we immediate - 
ly attribute theſe to the ſkill of the architect, 
though we may, at the ſame time, obſerve other 
parts'of the edifice, in * no hn nor in- 
vention appeur. | 
We have already ewe: to TROY 4 
tremes we may be carried, by attempting to re- 
concile infinite Power with infinite Goodneſs; and 
we need not dwell mach longer on that ſubject. 
We have ſeen that there can be no hypotheſis pro- 
poſed, nor even conceived, after which we might 
not ſay, That infmite Power ought to have pro- 
dnced ſomething more perfect. Some ideas ap- 
pear contradictory in our judgment, only be- 
cauſe our mind cannot comprehend their whole 
extent; and we find this obſervation verified, 
not only when we contemplate things foreign to 
our nature, but even when we confider thoſe - 
things with which we are daily converfant: But 
how contemptible domen appear, when they pre- 
tend to confine within their narrow comprehenſi · 
Fen net teen 
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Will they preſume to employ the idea of infinite 


Power, to overturn our belief of infinite Good- 
neſs, the idea of infinite Wiſdom, to aboliſh the 


exiſtence of inſinite Power? By the notion of in- 


finitethance too, men have invented many abſurd 
theories with regard to the formation of the world. 
Thus, they would employ infinity for every pur- 
poſe, but that of placing over us a Supreme In- 
telligence, poſſeſſing an eſſence and e 
beyond the reach of our reaſoon - 

Since our thoughts are loſt in a boundleſs maze, 


as ſoon as we attempt to ſurpaſs the limits of our 


intellectual faculties ; when we with to call up 
all the powers and feelings of our ſoul, to awake 
in our heart, a lively conviction. of the exiſtence 
of a God, we ought, by no means, to exhauſt 
our ſtrength in following mere ſubtilities, or in 
vainly endeavouring to acquire a full and pre- 
ciſe idea of the various attributes of that Infi- 
nite; Being, who has permitted us to know Him, 
by His works, in a certain degree, and no further. 


It would, indeed, be rather hard, thus to oblige per- 


ſons who believe in and adore a God, to defend 
themſelves, both againſt thoſe who deny His ex- 
iſtence, and thoſe who idly diſpute about the na- 
ture of His perfections. I am far from ſuppoſing, 
that any obſtacle could be. oppoſed to the Divine 
Will but though I were convinced that there 


exiſts a certain order, and certain laws in the uni- 


_ which the Deity can modify, but not. 
entirely 
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entirely ſubvert, yet ſtill I would retain my pre- 
ſent ſentiments of Religion. I would no leſs as 
dore the Supreme Being, if I ſhould: find reaſon 
to think, that, though in him all perfections 
were conſtantly united, he yet choſe to advance 
the happineſs of his creatures, only by ſlow de- 
grees. I would; ſilently venerate thoſe ſecrets 
that elude my penetration, and humbly wait 
for the time when thoſe clouds may be difpelled, 
with which they are at preſent enveloped. 
What! ſome may here exclaim, Do you: ftill 
talk of ignorance and obſcurity 2. Yes, always, 
and fuch will ever be{the:lot;of thoſe who at- 
tetapt to ſurpaſs the limits preſcribed by the im- 
mutable laws of nature. But ſuch truths as we 
can clearly perceive and comprehend, are fully 
ſufficient to regulate · our conduct, and direct our 
paths to happineſs. Every thing indicates, every 
thing announces, TAT TREE I 4 God; 
though. we can neither diſeover the myſtery of 
His eſſence, nor the relations of His perfections. 
We ſee, at a diſtance, the monareh furroundedt 
by his guards, —we know his laws, and enjoy the 
ad vantages they produce; but we enter not into 
his counſels, nor are we made acquainted with 
his deliberations. We even perceive that an im- 
penetrable veil covers from us the deſigns of the 
Supreme Being; and ſince we can never hope 
to remove it, let us repoſe with confidence on 


the protection of that Eternal Being, who is in- 
finitely 


10 
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finitely Powerfill. and Gdodi-olet us caamitiour- 
ſelves to Him, as we would ito- u friend; who, 
while we ſtood, amidfi profound. . darktefs; upon 


the brink of a hidedus precipice, ſhould: reſcue 
us from deſtruction, and ſbdothe our ter tor. 
If we may venture, with reverence/ to make 


| eee we might ſay that the Deity: is 

like the Sun, on which we enannot gaze ſtedfuſtly; 
but when we turn añde our looks, we enjoy the 
| benefit of that light which he diffuſes thtough- 
out all natute. Vet man, whO, from a conſeiouſ- 
neſs of his,ighorance and incapacity; aan only 
approach the Supreme Being; hy veneration and 
_ awful reſpect, ought, on that account, ta be 
more deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of His In- 
fine Majeſty. The foree of the lever is always 
greateſt when it is acted on at the furtheſt ex- 
tremit. #0243 ee big 10 
The aniverfal- aſſent of mankind, in all na- 


tions and in all ages, muſt be allowed to: afford 


a ſtrong preſumptive evidence of the exiſtenoe 
of à God: But the full, force of this proof 
cannot be perceived, unleſs we conſider, as an 
eſtabliſhed law of our moral nature, that in- 
ſtinctive tendency towards this fublime thought, 
_ which ſeems ſo conſtantly remarkable in the hu- 
man mind, not wichſtanding the immenſe diſpa- 


rity of knowledge and capacity amongſt man- 


_ kind. This leads us to conelude, that, amid the 
W 
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our internal feelings become our ſureſt guide. 
Theſe, I confeſs, form that part of our moral na- 
ture which appears to be leaſt dependent on rea- 
ſon; but ſuch innate perceptions ſeem to me, on 
that account, to have the moſt immediate com- 
munication with the Author of Nature. 
Sight excels our other ſenſes, by its amazing 
celerity ; but imagination is ſtill more active, 
and carries us farther than fight. Imagination, 
however, is obliged to trace out for itſelf a path; 
and is therefore inferior to our intuitive perceptions 
and fechngs, which, without any intermediate 
aid, bring us directly to the point. | 
'The efforts of reaſoning toreach profound mg« 
taphyſical truths, may be confidered as a chain 
of which the links ſucceed, but are not connected 
with each other; becauſe the mind of man is in- 
capable, in ſuch reſearches, of comprehending the 
multitude of ideas, which muſt be united before 
2 juſt conclufion can be attained. Qur feelings 
are then beſt ſuited ta conduct us in our ſearch 
after thoſe ſublime truths, which are, in their 
nature, fimple and indiviſible, and can be moſt 
readily apprehended at one view. Befides, while 
he who poſſeſſes erudition and à refined genius, 
often wanders in the labyrinths of metaphyfics, 
and purſues vain ſpeculations, the plain and up- 
right man, who is ſtill governed by the laws of 
nature, feels the belief of a Supreme Being, ſpon- 
ee ate dine up in his breaſt; Thus ſenſibi- 
T lity 
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lity as well as intelligence announces to us the- 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being; and we can- 
not know Him without loving Him. This union, 
then, of all our faculties to that ſublime idea, 
which ſeems to be inſtinctive, ought to be refer- 
red to a firſt cauſe; for there muſt certainly 


ae e things, fince- nothing 


proceeds abſolutely from ourſelves. 
It may, perhaps, be an innate, though "MY 
ting, perception of this firſt model, that always 
reminds us of religious ſentiments, when we 
contemplate any uncommon example of eminent 


virtue. Were it not for the pleaſing hopes and 


agreeable. reflections, which excite in our breaſts 
a deep and heartfelt admiration, the unhappy 
theories of philoſophers might unhinge, or even 
deſtroy all our beſt principles: But in vain would 
they attempt to perſuade us, that ſenfibility is the 
accidental production of blind matter. All we feel 
within us declares it to have a nobler origin. Ah! 
ho ſees not amidſt all theſe wonderous properties 
of man, the grandeurof the ſoul, —the elevation of 
genius, the expanſive glow: of ſenſibility, - the 


conſtant love of order, and gentle benevolence, — 


who ſees not, in this brilliant group, the reflec- 
tion of a divine light! On contemplating this 
proſpect, who can doubt, that there ſomewhere 
exiſts a ſource of all this greatneſs, beauty and 
intelligence! Could rays appear without a foun- 
Ne ee ſuch a train of 

thought, 
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thought, I ſometimes fancy that that exalted vir- 
tue, which we muſt all admire, may be, as it 
were, the firſt ſtep towards bringing intelligent 
creatures to the knowledge of the Sovereign Au- 
thor of Nature; and when ſuch admirable virtue 
is found united in certain perſons with a love and 
pre-ſentiment of the divine nature, that union 
irreſiſtibly commands our reſpect and veneration. 
Thus, every good and ſublime ſentiment ſeems 
to de awaked, when we form an idea of the en 
of 'SOCRATES or FENELON. 

From a ſimilar cauſe, we feel regret, when” we 
reflect, that ſome ingenious men are enemies to 
theſe ſublime ideas, —men who wiſh rather to 
debaſe themſelves, and all nature beſide, by at- 
tributing their origin to chance or blind neceſ- 
ſity, than to confider their intellectual faculties 
as a faint ſhadow of Sovereign Intelligence. 
Thus, inſtead of employing their abilities to ſup- 
port and fortify theſe comfortable truths; they 
are aſſiduous in oppoſing them; and endeavour 
to embarraſs, by ſubtle arguments, thoſe ſimple 
inſtructions which tend to cheriſh! our firſt and 
moſt natural hopes. They ſeem; of their own 
accord, if we may ſpeak ſo, to wiſh rather toma- 
terialize themſelves, than to exalt their minds, 
and lead us by their ingenuity into the paths of 
hope and felicity. They will only grant eterni- 
ty to the duſt from which, they ſay, they are 
MAGN will not allow it to mind and tboupbt. 
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What honour do they expect to derive from this 
{ſuperior knowledge of which they boaſt, if it be 
only the refult of an accretion of parts, like the 
growth of plants, if our intellectual faculties, 
inſtead of being intimately. connected with an 
Infinite Intelligence, and a noble deftiny, are al- 
together dependent on this frail ſtructure, this 
lender fabric, which is every moment expoſed 
to the hazard of diffolution? What glory can we 
expect from thoſe faculties, if they can extend 
no farther than the ſmall, the imperceptible 
point of time, between our birth and our death, — 
if they can only exalt us above our fellow mor- 
tals during the ſhort period of human life, that 
inſtant which will be ſoon loſt in the immenſity 
of ages, like the fleeting vapour amid the ex- 
_ panſe of air? Ah! how can we boaſt of fame, 
precedency and high birth, white we would vo- 
luntarily renounce the grandeur of the nobleſt 
origin? Can we be proud of the celebrity of our 
country, the honour of our nation, and the re- 
nown of our family, and ſhall we, at the fame 
time, reject the only true dignity of our nature, 
which extends to the whole human race? 
In ſhort, I would aſk every one who paſſeſſes 
. the ſmalleſt ſhare of ſenſibility, By what ſtrange 
deviation of imagination it is, that he can poſ- 
bly carry his ſcruples with regard to the exiſt- 


ence of a Deity farther than mere doubt? For 


we feel R 
deter- 
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determinations, is our intelligence, of which the 
weakneſs and fallibility is every moment ſo ob- 
vious. That intelligence is alſo capable of gra- 
dual improvement, and of making conftant new 
acquiſitions. Now, as there is no proportion be- 
tween the degree of our intelligence and the 
profound myſteries of nature, we every where 
behold, How can we boldly affert, that men have 
already arrived at the ultimate prefection of 
ſcience ? How ſhall we venture to- affirm, that 
nothing exiſts, or can exiſt, through eternity, 

ſuperior in penetration to our weak reaſon ? 
However, ſuppoſing even that we ſhould de- 
ſpair of advancing farther in metaphyſics, and 
that we ſtill find the proofs of the exiſtence of a 
God to be inſufficient, Is there any other ſyſtem 
which is not more involved in obſcurity, and 
which does not terminate in doubt ? But have 
we conſidered the effect of fimple probability, when 
applied to ſublime and boundleſs ideas? Let us 
figure to ourſelves, a circumſtance equally: pro- 
bable, on which the moſt intereſting occurrence 
of our preſent life abſolutely depends, and we 
may conceive what effect that degree of probabi- 
lity ought to have, in the proportion of finite to 
infinite. Thus, not merely a probability, but 
the ſlighteſt preſumption, of the exiſtence of a 
God, ought to ſatisfy men of ſenſe, that it is 
proper for mankind to embrace a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion. _ even amidſt their doubts, they might 
CY offer 
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offer up this humble prayer: O thou Gop 
unknown! whoſe image is impreſſed on our 
hearts. whoſe exiſtence we conſtantly feel to 
_ © be effentially neceſſary to our happineſs, —If 
Thou arT,—if Thou reigneſt in Heaven, —if 
* it is Thy hand which ſupports, and thy wiſdom 
* which regulates the univerſe, deign to accept 
© our love and humble homage '——— ' 
_ Theſe reflections might be ſufficient to im- 
| preſs with reverential awe, weak beings who are 
unknown to themſelves,-who ſearch every 
where for their own origin, who poſſeſs ſo many 
deſires and hopes, and who abſolutely need ſome 
fixed and ruling principle to ſupport their imbe- 
cillity, and to ſerve as an anchor amidſt the wa- 
verings and agitations of their minds. 
- Becauſe the period appears diſtant, at which 


every difficulty will be explained, many perſons 


exaggerate their doubts, and even confoynd them 
with decided unbelief. Let us, however, ima- 


gine a time to be appointed, when the inhabi- 


tants of the earth ſhall be ſolemnly called toge- 
ther, and inſtructed in the myſteries of their 
preſent exiſtence and of futurity: Let us ſuppoſe, 
that the day for this inſtruction were ſignalized 
by ſome phenomenon which might rouſe our at- 
tention: At ſuch a moment, I am certain, that 
thoſe men wWwho are now, in appearance, moſt 
averſe to religious ſentiments, would ſuffer the 
| pet uneaſineſs and anxiety, and would ſoon 
| E T feel, 
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Feel; that what they formerly conſidered as their 
true ſentiments, was only a wavering opinion, 
externally propped up by vain glory, and a defire 
of diſtinction. 

While I form this judgment of the Poeten 
incredulity of certain perſons, I will venture to 
ſay, that an unfounded and ſuperficial belief in 
the exiſtence of a God, and in the truths which 
depend on that great thought, has often leſs 
effect on the mind, than even doubt, when re- 
ſtrained within due bounds: And were the limits 
of ſuch doubts exactly afcertained, the religious 
ſentiments of one claſs of ſociety, might, by that 
means, acquire more force and ſtability. | 

Here it may be objected, That this doubt, 
which ſo many perſons have found irreſiſtible, 
may be confidered as an argument againſt the 
belief of a God. For, ſay the oppoſers of reli- 
gion, an Infinitely Powerful Being ſhould have 
been able to inſpire a general and complete con- 
viction of this important truth; there was no need 
of having recourſe to miracles, or employing any 
ſupernatural means,-His will ſhould have ſufficed. 

I confeſs, that we may eaſily imagine ſeveral 
degrees of intelligence and happineſs ſuperior to 
our own: But that faculty of our nature, the 
motive of which is unknown to us, can never be 
conſidered as averſe to the belief of a God. Every 
moral and phyſical power we poſſeſs is circum- 
| ſoribed by certain limits; but, far beyond theſe, 
i We, 
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we, every moment, perceive within us the work 
of Supreme Intelligence, and the traced: of a di- 
vine hand: In ſhort, we perceive enough to de- 
cide our opinion; ſince the vague reaſoning, 
founded on a ſuppoſition. of what we might be, 
can never be oppoſed to the clear, and diſtinct in- 
San we n of what 


we really are. 


- ſnow, when, perchance, he heam from his cave, 
the rolling of diſtant thunder, can ſay, That God 
Aill lues on the hieb mountains and ſhall we, 
who poſſeſs all the riches of nature, and all the 
light of philoſophy, reject the belief of a Supreme 
Being? What perverſſion, what abuſe of our rea- 
ſon! O Infinity! incomprehenſible thought, 
which muſt overwhelm the greateſt and moſt 
daring genius | it belongs to thee, O Infinity ! to 
inſtruct men how diſſident they ought to be of 


their own judgment. Ah! what can they do 


better, than fall proſtrate before the Great 
Maſter of the World, and trace, with fervour and 
humble admiration, that aſtoniſhing chain of 


wonders and of beauties, which ſeems intended 


to conduct them to the knowledge of the Author 
of Nature? What can they do better, in ſhort, 
than aſpire to the ſublime idea of @ God, and 
ſtrive with all their might to confirm their be- 


leef of that opinion, which is not only the moſt 


Ns but alſo the moſt intereſting, the moſt 
exalted, 


The Laplander, who — 1 coma] 
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exalted; and the happieſt of all? Alas! were we 
evet to loſe it. Who can bear the thought d a 
horrid gloom would inveſt our feelings, and a 
diſmal, an eternal filence, would ſeem to cover 
the face of nature. In vain wonld we look for 
a protector or a guide, in vain would we ſeek 
a foundation for our hopes; but this is not all, 
a dreadful thought ſtill ſtrikes me, which I for- 
bear for a moment to communicate: —I think, 
however, that religious ſentiments acquire a new 
degree of ſtrength, by demonſtrating, that prin- 
ciples repugnant to thoſe opinions, conduct us to 
coneluſions directly contrary to our moſt inti- 
mate feelings, and that before we can adopt ſuch 
principles, we muſt, in a manner, change our 
nature. I will therefore conclude this chapter 
with a reflection of the higheſt importance, and 
GP ef ear melt ſerious attention, 


\ 


Ir there be no God, — if the whole univerſe be 
only the production of chance, or if nature be 
eternal. and if this nature be blind, and void of 
conſciouſneſs, withont any ſapreme guide or di- 
reQtor, in ſhort, if all its movements be the ef. 
fect of its own ſecret properties, a terrific thought 
alarms our imagination : We would not merely 
renounce all the charms of hope, and behold the 
hideous image of death and annihilation advan- 
cing towards us,—theſe dreadful anticipations 
would not terminate our terrors: In ſhort, the 
revolutions 


( 
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revolutions of blind matter being abſolutely pre- 
<arious, and leſs a ſubject of probable conjecture 
than the deſigns of an Intelligent Being, we could 
never diſcover any certain foundation on which 
we might reſt the deſtiny of man. It would be 
impoſſible to gueſs, whether by ſome imperious 
laws of nature, intelligent beings might not be 
devoted to irrevocable perdition, or deſtined to 
revive under ſome other form, whether they 
might hereafter experience unknown pleaſures 
or eternal pains: Death or life, happineſs or 
miſery, equally belong to blind nature, when its 
action is directed by no intelligent moral prin- 
ciple, but merely dependent on the dark proper- 
ty, which is expreſſed by that terrible, though 
« inexplicable word, zeceſſity. Such a nature 
would reſemble the rocks, to which Prometheus 
was bound, in the fable, that were as = 


to the agonizing groans of the unhappy ſſufferer, 
as to the joy of the erg mana n 

on his vitals. | 

ia ſuch a ſyſtem, . his: 8 to 
fix our opinion with regard to futurityj. We 
might fancy the heavenly fires to be places de- 
ſtined for the reception of unhappy animated be- 

' ings, where, O horrible thought! by ſome revo- 
lution of blind nature, eternal torments * 
become our ſad, our cruel portion. 

The momentary experience of preſent life 
might perhaps afford us ſome ſmall degree of 
10 hope 
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hu and comfort; but what avails gbſervations. 
made in this ſhort. ſpace, when applied to eter- 
nity? What avails a hope only founded on a fleet-. 
ing breath? Would the fluttering inſect, whoſe 
duration is but for a day, dare to conſider that 
day as perfectly repreſenting the eternal conditi- 
on of the univerſe? The mixture of pains and 
pleaſures which men experience in this world, 
can be no immediate indication of what may exiſt 
in futurity : For uniformity, equality and like- 
neſs, the only proper foundation of our conjec- 
tures on futurity, are connected with general 
ideas of order and harmony: But ſuch ideas are 
noways applicable to a nature lubjected to the 
laws of blind neceflity, _ 

We, no doubt, find it difficult, and 8 
impoſſible to aſcertain the deſigns of the Supreme 
Being; yet by a ſort of analogy, we can often, 
in ſome meaſure, perceive the divine will. Our 
ſenſes, our feelings, and all our intellectual pow- 
ers come to aid us in the purſuit. But if we are 
the offspring of blind nature, we could have no 
relation with. its different parts; and the ſtudy 
of our moral conſtitution could by no means in- 
ſtruct us in the various changes of which the ma- 
terial world is ſuſceptible. We could only diſ- 
cover, that there is much leſs reaſon to oppoſe 
imaginary limits to the blind ation of unguided 
nature, than, in part, to circumſeribe with- 
ien men, the operations of an Omnipo- 

tent 
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nite: For the ideas of order and juſtiee and 
goodneſs, which ariſe from a knowledge of the 
divine perfections, ſeem, as it were, to mark out 
a circle amidſt infinity, which the mind of man 
is able to trace: Yes, thoſe ſublime ideas expand 
and elevate our thoughts : But what would ſuch 
reflections avail, were we only to inveſtigate the 
myſteries of inert matter, paul er of blind 
Let me then repeat, eee theſe 
reflections, that all would be obſcure, all would 
be at random, ſo to fpeak, in the fate of man, if 
we could not attribute the order and diſpoſition 
of the world, to the will and the power of an In- 
telligent Being, whoſe perfections are faintly re- 
preſented by our own intellectual faculties. 
In ſhort, though in the ſyſtem of the eternal 
exiftence of matter, men were aſſured that death 


is a certain ceffation of their individual exiſtence, 
ard that they could diveſt themſelves of every 


idea of its renewal, by any poffible means, yet 
it would not follow, that we ſhould become in- 
different about the torments of ſentient beings, 
who may exiſt through eternity, The metaphy- 
fical notion of our identity, or what we call my- 
Of, or ourſehves, depending on that impercepti- 


ble and myſterions point, which unites our pre- 


ſent and paſt ideas, ought not to make us regard- 


les of every other deſtiny, or render us indifſer- 
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ent to the unknown eſſects that may reſult from 

theſe revolutions of nature, with which we are 
unacquainted. The anxieties and troubles of 
thoſe beings who are-to live in ſucceeding ages, 
do not abſolutely intereſt us 'as individuals; yet 
we cannot avoid ſenſibly feeling for them a fort 
of abſtract ſympathy, not eaſily to be deſcrib- 
I I admit, that in the ſyſtem of chance and un- 
guided nature, happineſs and miſery, whether 
temporary or eternal, have the fame degree of 
probability : But what a dreadful equality ! Gan 
we, without n conſider the 22 — 
chance? 

How, then, can ine Religion pre- 
tend, that Atheiſm frees us from all fear of futu- 
rity ? I do not perceive that any thing in this fa- 
lief of a God, ſuch as my heart naturally repre- 
ſents, affords me encouragement, and quiets all 
my feelings. I contemplate Him as good, in- 
dulgent, —acquainted with my weakneſs, and 
ready to grant me happineſs: Thus. I can ſee 
death advance without terror, and ſometimes 
with joyful hope. But every fear, every appre- 
henfian is reaſonable, if I am ſubjected to blind 
nature, whoſe laws and revelations are unknown 
to me. In vain do I ſeek for means to eſcape 
from its power: Neither darkneſs nor death af- 
ford me a retreat; nor can I find an aſylum in 
8 the 
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the immenſity of ſpace, nor in eternity itſelf. I 
look every where in vain for compaſſion and 
goodneſs; for in this blind eternity, there is no 
ſource of intelligence, —unguided nature and 
chance imperiouſly govern all. Vainly do I aſk 
this nature, what deſtiny awaits me,—it is deaf 
to my voice. Devoid of will, deſign and ſenti- 
ment, it is governed by an irreſiſtible neceſſity, 
whoſe action is the moſt incomprehenſible of all 
- myſteries.” Ah! what an origin, what a cruel pa- 
rent would this nature be, ſo indifferent to its 
own offspring! How dreadful to the human 
mind would be the deſtruction of every primi- 
tive idea of order, of juſtice, and of goodneſs ? 
I muſt add, that though I were convinced that 
the gates of futurity were for ever ſhut [againſt 
me, I would be leſs unhappy and forlorn, were 1 
to commit to a Father, to a Benefactor, the de- 
poſite of a life which I hold from Him. This 
laſt communication with the Ruler of nature, 
would mitigate my ſufferings. I would behold 
his power, ere my eyes were for ever cloſed, — 
and I ſhould, at leaſt, hope, that God remained 
the protector of thoſe I loved; it would be ſome 
comfort that my deſtiny was united to his will, 
that my-exiſtence, and the labours I had un- 
: dergone, would form one indelible point of His 


| "eternal remembrance ; and that the incompre- 


henfible nonentity into which I was going to 
plunge, was ſtill a part of his Empire. But were 
** a 
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a feeling and elevated ſoul, which had ſometimes 
experienced a ſenſe of its own grandeur, to know 
with certainty, that by a blind movement, it 
was to be diſſipated in that dreary void. ſunk 
in that dark abyſs, where all that is vile or 
mean on earth is equally precipitated. —ſuch a 
thought would preclude every noble ambition, 
check every virtue, and be a continual nn ws 
ſad neſs and deſpair. a 
O fave us from that dreadful ane ent 
ſublime and happy idea of a God! Afford us 
courage and comfort, and grant us the conſola- 
tion and hope for which we ſeek. Guard our 
minds from thoſe fatal phantoms, -thoſe vain 
ſuppoſitions, and ſophiſtical reaſonings, which 
have been interpoſed, to render man a ſtranger 
to his Creator. Let us, repoſing on the firſt in- 
ſtructions of nature, take our intimate feeling for 
our guide, — that interior ſentiment, which is 
neither thought nor reaſon, but greater than both, 
and which perhaps forms the cloſeſt. connection, 
the moſt certain communication, with thoſe ſu- 
r ow can never 
reach. ni ö 2 
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\ UR ſenſes ke our San oat qur feelings 
| all concur to ſtrengthen our belief in the 
exiſtence of a God: And, without being able to 

__ comprehend this Infinite Being, or to form a juſt 
idea of His effence and perfeQions,: a general, 
though awful ſenſe of His greataeſs, and the con- 
predominaut motives,” which, in all countries, 
ami in all ages, have impelled mankind to wor- 
ſaip a God. Theſe natural ideas have acquired 
new force by the light of Revelation. But in 
4 philoſophical work, ſuch as the preſent, it 
would be improper to enter on a diſcuſſion of the 
authenticity of the Chriſtian Religion; nor could 
we add any thing new to the doctrines contain- 
ed in the multiplicity of books compoſed at 
different periods on this important ſubject. 
Every diſcuſſion, whoſe circumſtances depend on 
* een muſt neceſſarily be cir- 
cumſcribed 
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cumferibed within preriſe limits; and we are 
obliged to fall into the common track, when we 
wim to purſue à path ſo long beaten, I will 
therefore confine myſelf to a few general reflec- 
tions, ſuch as may be "moſt ſaited to the genius 
of the preſent age, and to the turn which our 


ſentiments have acquired from the now prevail- 


ing opinions: For our opinions, like our ideas, 
conſtantly vary according to the changes which 
inſenſibly take place in the manners and cuſtom 


of the nation. One period is remarkable for into- 


leratiee and bigotry, another for carefeſſneſs and 
indifference,—another for a haught y contempt 
of ancient cuftoms ; every age, every generation, 
is diſtinguiſhed" by a particular character; and 
this change of character, which is ſometimes i ima- 
gined to be the effect of new ideas, is, for moſt 
patt, no more than the natural conſequence of 
the extravagance of former opinions. Men are 
ſubjected to moral laws, in ſome reſpects fimilar 
tothoſe of mechanics, and, amidſt all their boaſt. 
ed knowledge, they often remind us of children 
at play, who, placing themſelves on the extre- 


mity of a long balance, ſucceflively riſe and de- 
ſcend. © None but moderate ſentiments can keep 


their ground for any length of time, becauſe 
- theſe are ſupported by their own ey. all o- 
thers have a borrowed action, and this action 
can never be in perfect equilibrium with truth. 
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Every ſort of revelation muſt, from its nature, 
appear leſs evident to the mind, in proportion as 
the proofs of its authenticity are , diſtant. And 
if ſome dogmas, of a particular 
contain a myſtical ſenſe.— if the modes of wor- 
ſhip, adopted by the governors, of Church and 
State, ſhould ſometimes appear not altogether con- 
ſonant with the majeſtic . idea we muſt form of 
the Great Ruler of the univerſe, we cannot think 


= it extraordinary, that the various parts of theſe 


religious inſtitutions, ſhould. give riſe to. contro- 
verſies and diviſions in opinion; neither ſhould 
we be exaſperated at thaſe who, after a candid 
examination, ſtill retain ſome doubts. Since 
God has thought proper only to manifeſt Him- 
ſelf to us, in proportion to our degree of under- 

ſtanding, the exerciſe of our intellectual facul- 
ties can ſurely 1 never be diſpleaſing to him: But 
enlightened reaſon, and what deſeryes the appel - 

lation of true philoſophy, does by no means fa- 
your the ſmalleſt contempt for religious worſhip 
af general, or for thoſe reſpectable ſentiments, of 
which Chriſtianity is the ſupport. Eyery doc- 
trine which leads to the adoration of the God of 
the univerſe, merits the reſpect of His creatures. 
Such perſons, therefore, as are moſt. diſpoſed to 


conteſt the authenticity of the Scriptures, ſhould | 


ſtill have ſome regard to. thoſe. precepts, which 
ſeem calculated to aid the human nl in the 
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laft efforts it can make towards the knowledge 
of a God,—like the friendly bark preſented to 
the periſhing wretch, who, amid the bound- 
leſs ocean, vainly endeavours to gs his wy by 
his own feeble arm. 
Everyone muſt perceive, that the ban tene of 
reſpect and gratitude towards a God, which are 
impreſſed on the moſt enlightened mind, are in 
perfect correſpondence with the evangelical doc- 
trines contained in the New Teftament : And at 
thoſe moments, when our defire of happineſs is 
checked by that natural timidity which ' ariſes 
from contraſting infinite greatneſs with our own 
infignificance,—infinite power with our own 
weakneſs, the view of the divine perfections af- 
forded by the Goſpel, encourages our hopes, and 
diſpels our fears. Rational Religion teaches us 
to look above this world for protection againſt all 
the miſeries of our condition, by pointing out to 
us Sovereign Mercy and Infinite Goodneſs. The 
Chriſtian doctrines conduct us to the ſame end: 
So that, Religion and true philoſophy are at one 
in their higheſt, their ultimate period. N 
Thus, the profeſſor of Religion and the Deiſt, 
unite in adoring the ſame exalted object; and 
alſo agree, when they turn their attention to 
civil ſociety and the moral duties. For every 
wiſe man muſt pay homage to the morality of 
the Goſpel: Since no philoſophy could deviſe a 
| ſyſtem of morals more rational, or better ſuited 
7” "AY | to 
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opinions apparently the moiſt oppoſite, meet, as 


it were, in their extremitiey,—fince we ſee, that 


the worſhip of God, and reſpect for morality, 
united, form the tenor of the Evangelical doc- 
trines, Why ſhould the rational philoſopher be 
offended, becauſe Chriſtians place their faith in- 
termediately between theſe grand ideas? If he 
thinks. he cap, of himſelf, ſurpaſs. the barrier 
placed betwixt man and his Creator, Why ſhould 
he, on that account, inveterately reprobate the 
ſentiments of thoſe who are attached to the com- 
fortable ſyſtem of interceſſion and redemption ? 
In ſhort,,'were- we even not to agree with 
many of the doctrines taught by the interpreters 
of Chriſtianity, that would be no ſufficient mo- 
tive for breaking that alliance which Religion 
maintains amongſt mankind, and which is ſup- 
ported, in every nation, by the mode of public 
worfhip made choice of by Government. What 
2 mean idea would we have. of the genius and 
abilities of that philoſopher, who, on obſerving 
particular ceremonies, myſteries, or modes of wor- 


ſhip, which appear to him exceptionable, could 


not riſe fuperior to his diſguſt, and conſider 
them to be, as it were, the atmoſphere of reli- 


gious opinions,—and who, even independent of 


theſe opinions, does not preſerve a ſacred regard 


„Lell offer fome refefiioas en this fabjeRt in another 
chapter. | 
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for the whole dependeneies of the moſt fablinge 
and moſt ſalutaty of all thoughts? Ix ds eaſy, 

however, to perceive, that, t6 the greater part of 
men, moral duties, religious principles, and all 
the exterior homage rendered to the Deity, oom- 
poſe a whole fo ſtrictly connected, chat we are 
in danger of ſhaking the foundation of the edi- 


the ſame manner as that of the contemplative 
genius; and it is a great” miſtake” to think, that 
popular 6pinitons may be influenced by the fame 
arguments we would employ to convince a man 
of profourid thought. - There is a certain ſyſtem 
of proportion, ſuited to the various faculties of 
intelligent beings, in the ſame manner, as there 


are certain degrees of proportion Ae to 


phyſical objects. 
Nothing, then; can be ens fooliſh, than the 


inconſiderate cenſure of ſuch religious ceremo- 
nies as are allowed and reſpected in the country 
where one lives. Some people fancy that there 
is no harm in ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of public 
workup; but, were they to obſerve attentively 
the temper and habits of thofe to whom they 
addreſs ſuch diſcourſe, they * muſt immediately 
perceive, how eafily they might injure thoſe fen- 
timemts which are the ſource of their tranquilli- 
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fice, when we attack the exterior pam. The 
imagination of the vulgar cannot be treated in 


ty,and the ſafeguard of their moral conduct. 
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arrow, an apple placed on the head of his only 
ſon: But who can expect to n 15 A 
and his good fortune. 

Loet it not be attempted to controvert the 
truth of theſe obſervations, by alleging, that ſe- 
veral eminent men have made very rapid inno- 
vations on the forms and ceremonies. of the Ro- 
man Church, without weakening the religious 
ſpirit of the nations, in which theſe reforms have 
been adopted. The cauſes, the circumſtances 
and the conſequences of thoſe revalutions, which 
make ſo great a figure in hiſtory, are in no ſhape 
connected with the preſent queſtion. The re- 
formers. of the ſixteenth century, whilſt they 
preached their new doctrines, made open profeſ- 
ſion of religious zeal and fervent piety. Thus, 


although they diſapproved of ſome parts of the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, yet, they recommended a 
rigid adherence to the fundamental principles of 


Chriſtianity, and even endeavoured to. introduce 


a ſeverity of morals, which prohibited many plea- 


ſures that were not formerly forbidden; and, in- 
deed, had not the new doctrines implied a pro- 
found reſpect for the fundamental principles of 
Chriſtianity, they never e r ere ſo 
many followers. | 


There is then no ſort of ga Sohn 


the cenſures of the reformers, and the'ironi- 
cal and contemptuous diſoourſe of thoſe men 
who at preſent inſult our * ſacred opinions. 
Such 


Such perſons now, alas! too numerous, are ſome- 
times prompted by mere licentiouſneſs, ſome- 
times by vanity, and the enthuſiaſm of a falſe 
philoſophy, and ſometimes by pride, and the 
vain-glorious oſtentation of conducting them- 
ſelves by principles entirely their own. There 
is indeed a great difference between the ſerious 
and ſteady procedure of the reformers; and the 
verſatility of the buſy opponents of Religion. 
The latter do not ſtop to clear up ſome point of 
doctrine, or to diſpute the interpretation of ſome 
precept,—they aim at Religion itſelf; and if 
they begin with attacking the outworks, it is 
with a view to undermine the whole ſtructure. 
They artfully avail themſelves of every advan- 
tage, by watching opportunities, when they may 


ſeaſonably employ a tone of ironical pleaſantry; 


and this is the more dangerous, as it gives a turn 
of gaiety, and an air of confidence to their diſ- 
courſe, by which they acquire a ſort of afcenden- 


ey, and endeavour to ſhun the poſſibility of en- 


tering on an equal combat. By this means, 
ſome people are ſo weak as to be perſuaded, that 
it is through contempt, that the enemies of Re- 
ligion thus paſs ſlightly over the ſubject, and on 
that ſuppoſition, ſubmit, in a ſervile manner, to 
their affected ſuperiority; ſo that what is, in 
fact, merely feebleneſs and ignorance on their 
part, beftows conſequence on them, in the eyes 
of their inconſiderate admirers. 


5 5 v4 | Mankind 
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„Mankind, in onder t6xxprefs. their gratitude to 5 
the Sovereign Ruler of the univerſe, and to ele- 


_ vat their thoughts to Him, will naturally have 


rocburſe to every thing grand and - majeftic, 


which imagination can ſuggeſt. Therefore, 
when we diveſt thoſe tokens of reverence, af the 


idea they are meant to repreſent and preſerye, 


we can only ſee in them a vain ſhew of ſolemni- 


ty, a mere chimerical pomp. Such a contraſt 
may readily afford a ſubject of ridicule ; hut 


thoſe who treat the matter in this way, far from 


tempt to inſult the common opinions of the grea- 
ter part of mankind, who habitually reſpect eve- 


ry ſyſtem of devout ee e eee ac 
Se e * e293 On 

A ſort of bold and ne, diſcourle again 
Religion in general, has been, of late, ſo preva- 
_ Tent, and has made ſuch a gradual, though ſtrong 
unpreflion, that, at preſent, even ſuch perſons as 
reſpett religious {ſentiments in a juſt and liberal 
manner, and free of all vain parade, are obliged 


to conceal. their opinions in public, leſt: they 


ſhould. be expoſed to a. fort of contemptuous pity, 
or be ſuſpected of hypooriſy. We are at liberty 
to converſe on every ſubjoct, except ithe/ greateſt 
and moft intereſting which can occupy the hu- 
man mind. What ſtrange authority has that 
imperions legiſſation obtained amongſt us, which 
goes l the nee and fabian 7 


What 


Sas g Sgsgrzggsgggagzges gars ges 2 
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What: a miſerable confpiracy is that of weakneſs 
ing at what hour the king wakes, goes to the chace, 
or returns, they are eager to be informed of all 
the mean intrigues which elevate or degrade his 
dourtiers ; in ſhort, they paſs their whole lives 
in panting after the objects of -vanity and the 
badges of ſla very: Theſe are the conftant topics 
of their converſation ; while they reprobate, un- 
der the appellation of a vulgar taſte, the ſmalleſt 
or moſt remote expreſſion, which might | recal 
the ideas of the admirable and harmonious uni- 
verſe, or of its Supreme Author, who has beſtow- 
ed on us ſo many bleſſings. Thus we overlock 
what is by far moſt excellent in out interior na- 
ture, in that of which we are ib fond, in 
order to fix our attention ſolely on thoſe objects 
af vanity, with which we are ſo fooliſhly puffed 
up. How ungrateful, then, is this conduct, fince 
we ſee that our intelligence, our will, and out 
ſenſes, proceed not from ourſelves, and that our 
exiſtence and all our faculties are the ſeal of an 
unknown power ! We thus, as it were, bear the 
badge of our Maſter and Benefactor, and yet 
ſhall we be reſtrained from pronouncing his 
name? To you ſubtile ſophiſters, we maſt impute 
this falſe ſhame,—to-you who have firſt audaci- 
ouſly branded with . unjuſt contempt the moſt 
eſtimable ſentiments, to you ho, by employ- 
ing in the diſpute, the nimble and piercing 

= ſhafts 
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ſhafts of ridicule, have given confidence to the 
weakeſt and moſt frivolous of men, of whom a 
numerous tribe, of every rank and age, have be- 
come your diſoiples. Thus, we often remark a- 
mong thoſe who affect to treat religious prinei- 
ples with ſupercilious deriſion, a multitude of 
inexperienced and giddy youth, who are, per- 


haps, incapable of ſupporting the moſt trivial ar- 


gument, or even of connecting two or three ab- 
ſtract propoſitions. The oppoſers of Religion 
have thus, with a perfidious art, taken advan- 
tage of the firſt dawn of pride and ſeif-love, to 
perſuade thoſe novices, that they can determine, 


at a glance, thoſe profound queſtions which men 


of the higheſt ability have never been able to 
| reſolve. Indeed; ſuch is the audacious language 
and deciſive tone of the opponents of Religion, 


in the preſent age, that while we hear them mur- 


mur ſo loudly againſt the diſpoſitions of Provi- 
dence, we are only ſurpriſed to ſee how much 
they differ in ſtature from thoſe rebellious giants, 
in the fable, who vetures to * ee and 
ſcale Olympus. e 

I believe, however, that if online for reli- 
gious ſentiments did not form a ſtriking contraſt 
with the common opinions, thoſe who profeſs to 


feel ſuch contempt, would quickly change their 


ſentiments. They very often only confider, in a 
ſuperficial manner, the /pernicious tendency of 


, . 
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in the oppoſition; but were they ever to obtain 
a majority on their fide, being then no longer ſti⸗ 
mulated by the pride of ſingularity, they would 
probably very ſoon diſcover the abſurdity of 
their ee , and rr m a 
einn. itte tam ten 

There are, no doubt, a a e 850 wor- 
thy and truly virtuous: perſons, who, though 
they highly value the truths and precepts of 
Religion, are nevertheleſs the prey of doubt and 
uncertainty, and thus become the conſtant vic- 
tims of their own, unſettled minds. But men 
of this deſcription do not aim at dominion: On 
the contrary, they rather wiſh to be confirmed 
by the example of thoſe whoſe confidence is 
more aſſured, They ſincerely venerate thoſe 
happy ſentiments which, unfartunately, they 
feel themſelves unable to adopt with a ſufficient 
degree of confidence. They would endeavour 
to ſupport their feeble hopes, by that aſſurance 
which Chriſtianity inſpires !—Yes, they even 
reſpect the enthufiaſm of piety ; becauſe it is 
far better to yield to the emotions of a lively 
imagination, than to oppoſe, with cold indiffer- 
ence, ſuch opinions as are calculated to diffuſe 
general happineſs. Then, if among ſuch per- 
ſons, there were ſome, to whom nature had 
granted ſuperior wit or eloquence, they would 
ſtudiouſly avoid exerting theſe talents to diſturb 
the ep of; thoſe peaceable ſouls, who yield, 


with 
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with implicit-confidence, to' all the gentle emo- 
tions which Religion inſpizes. / I man of good 
neſs and deſpondency all around, in order to 
| ſhow that he contemns ſome; vulgar prejudices ; 


or that he may make ſome ingenious diſtinctioms 


concerning particular parts of the "eſtabliſhed 
forms of Religion. This would be as abſurd as 


to ſtop the progreſs of an army, when advancing 
towards the enemy, in order to diſcriminate, 
with ſcientific 'accuracy, the different tones of 
the warlike inſtruments of muſic.” Upon a fimi- 
lar principle; the frivolous, though bold diſ- 
courſes of ſome philoſophers, are, in my opi- 
nion, often molt grovelling, when they” aſpire at 
great things, — the extent and _ 
—— THT | 

I will not addreſa i ee who: 8 
et e Alas! if they 
will be ſo unhappy as to ſhut their eyrs again 
this reſplendent light,. —if their ſouls be ſo de- 
void of ſenſibility, as not to be affected by the 


comfortable truths which depend on this grand 


thought, —if they will ſtill be deaf to the power- 


ful voice of nature, —if they will truſt more to 


feeble reaſoning, than ts their internal feelings, 


at leaſt, let them net ſpread their baleful .doc- 


trine, which, like the head of Meduſa, would 

transform all who approgched-it into ſtone : Let 

chom remove from oor fight that ' hideous mon- 
ſter, 
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ſter, or Jet his hoarſe hiſſing be only heard in 
the dreary ſolitude of their own heart: Let them 
compaſſionate the diſtreſa, the deſpair, . into 
which the whole human race would be plunged, 
were that mild vivid ligbt, to which we 
look up, as our guide and conſolation, ever ob- 
ſcured: In ſhort, if they can really perſuade 
themſelves that morality can be. reconciled with 
atheiſm, let them give the firſt proof of it, by 
remaining filent. If they cannot, however, 
abſtain from publiſhing their deplorable; opi- 
nions, at. leaſt, let fome remnant, of generoſity. 
induce them to inform us of their dangerous ten- 
deney, by placing in the front of their works 
this terrible inſeription of Dante's: nee u 
Herarza 066 cb entrate *, n lf 


. The D n of Hell, " Abandon 
M every bern, yo. vr Or fr | | an 


* . * 


Hou wider 2d dne tue gott ant 511 
ce . 19 85 


4 : 


The ſame Subſet eee, on ne 
- lerance. n 


l 


1 


Ar ſurface of the earth . 
two hundred and fortieth part of the ſu- 
* of the different opaque bodies, which 
revolve round the b e at the centre 


of our ſyſtem. ths ht 
The fixed ſtars are, in all bility, "LR | 


which, like ours, enlighten and | fertilize planets 
- fimilar to the world we inhabit. | 


An eminent Aſtronomer *, has of late diſco- 


vered fifty thouſand of Pry ſtars, in a zone of 
fifteen degrees in length, and two in breadth,—a 
ſpace which correſponds to the thirteen hun- 
dred and ſeventy-fourth Part, of the celeſtial 
ſphere. 

Now, were we t6 ſoppols 8 as many to be con- 
tained in every equal ſection of the firmament, 
the number we might diſcover, would amount to 
nearly ſixty-nine millions. 

| Were 


+ Dr HzzscuzL, 
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Were then, each of theſe ſtars the centre of a 
planetary ſyſtem ſimilar to this of ours, we ſhould 
form an idea of a number of habitable worlds, 
whoſe extent would be fixteen or ſeventeen 
' thouſand millions of times e han the ſur- 
face of the earth *. 5 

However much the i ingenious invention whioh 
aſſiſts us in exploring the etherial regions, may 
be ſuſceptible of 1 improvement, yet, even .at the 
period when it ſhould arrive at its greateſt per- 
fection, the ſpace that could fall within the reach 
of our aſtronomical knowledge, would only be 
an undiſtinguiſhable point, compared with the 
immenſe extent which our imagination c can re- 
preſent. 

In ſhort, our imagination itſelf, null as. all 
our mental faculties, may perhaps be conſidered 
as only a ſmall degree of infinite intellectual 
Poſner, and the moſt extenſive views which it 

pt can 


* It may be ſaid, that the fiſty thouſand fixed ſtars per- 
ceived by Dr Herſchel, being the reſult of obſervations di- 
rected to the via /afen, or milky way, we cannot expect to 
diſcover an equal number in other parts of the heavens; of 
a like extent ; but independent of thoſe ſtars which Dr 
Herſchel diſtinguiſhed, he reckoned there were twice as ma- 
ny more, of which he had only an inſtantaneous glance. See 
the Philoſophical TranſaQtions of the Royal Society 1784. 
Dr Herſchel has probably, fince that time, made new diſco- 
veries, which have not yet reached me. I find in his paper 
read to that/ illuſtrious Society, that he conſiders the new te- 
leſcope, as being till in 1 infancy ; theſe are his own words. 
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can . 0 4 1 eee | 
ſab exiſtence.” Timun vim 1 
What an eee o, then up our 
earth appear, when compared with that immen- 
fity which the human mind vary ſtrives to 
graſp ? How diminutive does it ſeem, when com- 
pared even with thoſe numerous terreftrial bodies, 
"whoſe exiſtenee ſeience has either actually diſ- 
covered, or ae e by kane, con- 
— | 75 7 I 4! 
- Can we then believe, that the inhabitants of 
this minute particle of duft, and indeed only a 
very few of them, have a right to aſſert, that they 
alone are acquainted with the true mode of wor- 
ſhipping the Creator of the univerſe? Their 
dwelling 1 is an imperceptible point, amid tlie im- 
menfity of fpace,—their life a fleeting moment 
amid eternity, they paſs away like tlie rapid 
glance of lightning, amid the courſe of time, 
where ages of ages diſappear : How then dare 
they announce to the preſent and all ſucceeding 
inhabitants of the earth, that none can eſcape 
the vengeance of Heaven, who ſhall alter one tit- 
tle of their ritual? How contracted muſt their 
notions be of the relations eftabliſhed between 
the God of the univerſe, and thoſe trinfitory be- 
ings, thoſe. atoms, diſperſed through the vaſt ex- 
tent of nature? Let them endeayour to lift up 
one extremity of the veil that covers ſo many 
myſteries, —let them IP and view, for a 
. | | — 
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moment, thoſe ſtupendous ſpheres which r Il on 
in their courſe, —let them contemplate the infi. 
nity of wonders that appear in the vaulted fir- 
mament, amid that aw ul immenſity which over- 
powers our imagination; — and, at that moment, 
let them judge if they ſhould expect, by exterior 
forms, or the pomp of their ceremonies, to ren- 
der their adoration and homage acceptable to the 
Omnipotent. Shall we then imagine, that we 
can, by the pride of our opinions, merit the re- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that all the inhabitants of 


the earth have acceſs to His throne; and that 


the Sovereign Ruler of the world has permitted 
all mankind to elevate their thoughts to Him, and 
to apptoach Him; by having ſuch ſentiments of 
humble admiration and gratitude deeply impre(- 
ſed on their hearts, as form the moſt natural and 
moſt intimate connection between man and his 
Creator? 

It is, no doubt, neceſſary that there ſhould be 
ſome eftabliſhed form of public worſhip, and 
that there ſhould be certain diſtinct ſymbols; 
certain ſolemn expreſſions of veneration, of which 


the eſſential characters ought never to vary, in 
order to fix and ſtrengthen the opinions of the 


common people, whoſe minds are ſo eaſily af- 
fected by external ceremonies. Weak minds 
muſt eaſily find their way; there muſt be no 


doubts nor uncertainties oppoſed to their courſe. 


X In 


gard of the Supteme Being? Is it not more rea- 
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In ſhort; it were to be wiſhed, that the inhabi- 
tants of every country, who live under the ſame 
government and laws, ſhould, at the ſame time, 
be united, by adopting the ſame mode of public 
worſhip: Thus the ſacred tie of Religion would 
embrace the Whole people 3 in an equal manner, 
and the principles in which they are educated, 

would be ſupported and fortified by the force of 
example. But as moral rectitude muſt be the 
primary law of a Prince, its clear and diſtin 
precepts: ought, on all occaſions, to be followed, 
without regard to any political conſiderations, 
however ſpecious. It is by no means juſtifiable 
in a prince, to preſs. on to any purpoſe, how wiſe 
ſoever it may ſeem,” where he cannot proceed 
without employing injuſtice and. oppreſſion ; and 
this rule appears equally applicable to mens prin- 
ciple as to their, properties. It would be eaſy to 
conceive a plan for diſtributing. riches and for- 
tune in ſuch a manner as to contribute, more 
than any other, to increaſe the public treaſure, 
and ſtrengthen the hand of Government: But 
though the knowledge of ſuch a ſyſtem, may, in 
a general manner, influence the condu of thoſe 
who have the direction of public affairs; yet it 
can never give them a right capriciouſly to ſeize 
the property af individuals, or to aſſign every 
one a rank in ſociety according to their fancy. 

The ſame principles are applicable, in a ſtill 


more foreible Magnets. to, opinions. In order to 
| direct 


ploy ſlow, gentle and cautious meaſures; and a 
ſyſtem of uniformity in the Religion of a nation, 


though of itſelf very defirable, would ceaſe to 
be an advantage, were it neceſſary for its eſta- 


bliſhment to have recourſe to violence, or even 

the leaſt degree of conſtraint. A man's opinion 
muſt ever remain in his own poſſeſſion; and 
conſeience is a property Wemag above all, muſt be 
held ſacred. 


Many people talk of 1 union of eivil e 


rance with religious intolerance. By the one 
Proteſtants are protected in Catholic countries, 
and Catholics in Proteſtant countries; and by 


the other, every mode of worſhip is forbidden, 


except that which is eſtabliſned by law. But 


were the number of diſſenters to become conſi- 


derable, a great part of the nation would be de- 


prived of public worſhip; and Government 


ought not to appear indifferent to this circum- 


ſtance, ſince it is of importance, that it ſhould 
carefully maintain every inſtitution which tends 


to the ſupport of morality. 


Nothing can poſſibly be ſaid in favour of in- 


tolerance, when conſidered in its exceſs. We 
all know what opinion we ought to form of thoſe 
cruelties and perſecutions, of which hiſtory has 
tranſmitted an account, and of the conduct of 
thoſe who gloried in ſuch enormities. We can- 
not reſtegin our indignation, when we view the 

{1 X 2 faggots 
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wretches, ſcattered over the face of the earth, of 
whom Jzsvs CanrsT himſelf, amidft his agonies, 
ſaid, with ſuch condeſcending, goodneſs, Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do. It 
is indeed time to aboliſh for ever thoſe horri- 
ble cuſtoms, thoſe ignominious traces of our an- 
cient frenzy. O God! dare they fo torment 
Thy creatures in Thy name! Would they pre- 
tend to ſacrifice the work of Thy hand to Thy 
glory? Would they raviſn from feeble helpleſs 
beings, that portion of ; happineſs. which Thou 
haft beſtowed on them; with paternal care? Fe- 
rocious tyrants, ſavage inquiſitors, can you hope 
to obtain the favour of Heaven, by mutilating 
the members, and tearing the boſoms of thoſe 
unhappy mortals, who rather merit your pity, 
were you capable of feeling that gentle emotion? 
The God of Mercy and Goodneſs rejects ſuch of- 
ferings,—and theſe human ſacrifices are an abo- 
mination in His fight, Why ſhall not men, who 
are themſelves ever ſubject to miſtake, forgive 
the errors of others? Alas! if infallibility of 
reaſon and judgment were our only title to Di- 
vine Benevolence, every one of us might caſt 
down his 6yes, devoid. of all hope. 
 _ Thoſe who arrogantly boaſt, that they ate ac 
quainted with the only mode of worſhip agree 
able to the Supreme Being, immediately loſe 
their claim to our confidence, when, by ſhew- 


* 
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ing a- ſpirit of intolerance, they deviate ſo e- 
vidently from the character with which they 
ought to be impreſſed by the idea of a God, Who 
is the Protector of human weakneſs. But the ab- 
ſurdity of pretending to inſpire faith by acts of 
rigour and ſeverity, has been ſo: often. and ſo 
clearly demonſtrated, that I need not dwell upon 
a queſtion which common ſenſe may at once de- 
termine. I will, however, make one obſervation, 
which, I hope, may be ſufficient to intimidate 
the conſciences-of inquiſitors, and all who adopt 


their deteſtable maxims : Since the operation of 


the mind can only be influenced by reaſoning, 
every attempt to accompliſh this purpoſe by vi- 
olence, may be conſidered as an attack made on 
the doctrine of the fpirituality of the ſoul, an 
indirect aſſociation with materialiſts: For we 
muſt admit the identity of matter and thought, 
before we can believe, that compulſion and rigo- 
rous treatment can influence mens opinions. We 
muſt regard man as a paſſive being, governed by 
mechanical laws, before it is poſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that, with the apparatus of torture, a ſenſation 
can be excited which, by ſome incomprehenſible 


means, may produce the ſame effect as Judgment, 


and perſuafian. | 
Becauſe the indignant emotions of the heart 


are more powerful than the cool arguments of 
offended reaſon, we feel a ſtrong reſentment a- 
Wan intolerance 3 independent of this, ſuch ty- 

"= 83 ranny 
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ranny would only merit our contempt, às indi- 
cating a ſingular meanneſs of ſoul. Who can 
remember without pity,” thoſe unhappy diſſen- 


fions ſo long maintained amongſt mankind, in 


which ſo many weak and blind zealots inconſi- 
derately devoted themſelves to ſupport the vani- 
ty and unintelligible tenets of ſome ſelf. important 
dogmatiſt? The folly of ſuch diſputes inſtantly 
appears on cool examination; and we need only 
to conſider them in an abſtract manner, in order 
at once to diſcover rg — _ 3 
fican eee 
It is only by diffaſing aten ad Stole. 
ſome inſtruction, that we can hope to ſuppreſs 
enthuſiaſm and intolerance; and we ought to 
beware of the dangerous ſervices which a ſpirit 
of indifference ſeems to offer: It would only be 
exchanging one evil for another equally fatal, 
were we to endeavour to free men of fanaticiſm, 
by deſtroying the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion. No worthy ſentiments, no ſalutary opi- 
nions, could ſubſiſt, were the various errors 
which have crept around them, to be torn away 
with a raſh and violent hand; and were the evil 
we find ſo conſtantly blended with every ſpecies 
of moral order, to be the occaſion of RIDE 
the whole ſyſtem indiſeriminately., 4! ©1445 


Let us then, with 1 | 


advantages which have acerued' from the labours 
of thoſe eminent writers Who bave defended the 
„ cauſe 
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cauſe of toleration with energy and zeal ; for 
ſuch works may be juſtly eſteemed amongſt the 
moſt eſſential benefits we have derived from the 
union of ſcience and genius. It muſt, however, 
be remarked, that ſome of thoſe writers have for- 
feited, in a great meaſure, their claim to merit, 
by endeavouring to degrade Religion in general, 
in order to attain their purpoſe. Such a conduct 
was unworthy of men of enlightened minds and 
ſuperior genius, who, more than others, ought 
to aſſign limits to reaſon, and never deſpair of its 
influence. What ſhould we think, if, even a- 
mong thoſe who ſo ſucceſsfully attack the tyran- 
ny exerciſed over conſcience, ſome ſhould be 
found intolerant in defence of their own ſyſtems? 
What if we could #cuſe them of deſpiſing, and 
even hating thoſe who do not concur with them 
and if, by an ill-founded imputation of puſillani- 
mity or hypocriſy, they endeavour to calumniate 
thoſe who do not adopt their ſentiments? How 
inconſiſtent, too, does their conduct appear, 
when they ſometimes forget their profeſſed 
incredulity, and raiſe a loud clamour about 
the miſeries to which mankind are ſubjected, 
and the pretended diſorders of the univerſe, in 
order to diſprove the exiſtence of a God, and of 
His Providence! One would think, that having 
overthrown the empire of the- Deity, that they 
might remain the ſole legiſlators of the world, 


they, at. tJepgth, ſeemed to regret the want of a 
X 4 | rival, 
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rival, and wiſhed to rebuild | the temple. they 
4 themſelves had demoliſhed, there to erect a vain 

idol, which they might inſult. In ſhort, how 

abſurd is their  rancour | againſt thoſe who reject 
their doctrines, fince, according to their profeſ- 
ſed ſyſtem of fatality, reaſon loſes its ſway, and 
the maſter as well as the diſciple, is equally. ſub- 
jected to the laws of blind neceſſity ? 

| To gain an aſcendency over the mind by the 
power of eloquence; is indeed a great advantage; 
for ſuch an authority is not confined to any time 
or place; but to acquire a right to ſuch an ex- 
tenſive reign, we muſt renounce faſhionable opi- 
nions,—the counſels of vanity, and the inſtiga- 
tions of ſelf-love, and be only actuated by that 


great and univerſal concert the happineſs of 


the whole human race. 


I would not, however, wiſh to prohibit the 


_ -andid philoſopher, or the man of genius, from 
treating of any ſubject that may occur. For 
there are abuſes and prejudices every where, 
which can only be removed, by ſuch a train of 
reaſoning as may enable ns to approach toward 
the truth. But as there is a philoſophy: for our 
_ thoughts, there is likewiſe one for our ations. 
Thus, I would wiſh, that menof ſuperior genius, 
who perceive more clearly than others the moral 
order of things, would treat with caution and 
circumſpeftion what relates to ſuch opinions as 


are moſt eſſential to our happineſs that a de- 


gree 
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gree of reſpect ſhould be always ſhown to theſe 
opinions, while they cenſure fanaticiſm and ſuper- 
ſition, and that prudence ſhould reſtra n them 
from reprobating with too much aſperity, certain 
ancient and eſtabliſned principles, in order to 
ſubſtitute their new doctrines. 

Such a wiſh is far from being fulfilled. We 
cannot, help lamenting the defign of the greater 
part of thoſe authors who have, of late, written 
on religious ſubjects. Some have endeayoured 
artfully to deſtroy, or at leaſt relax, the ſalutary 
band which unites man to the idea of the Su- 
preme Being; others lurk in ſome myſtic notion, 
as in a dark den, indiſcriminately denouncing 
anathemas-againſt every kind of doubt and un- 
certainty, and cont: nding, in their rigorous! 
cenſures, the acceflary. ideas with the principal 
opinions, | 

However, though they ti take a courſe ſo oppo- 
lite, they both unfortunately concur, in placing 
the eſſential principles of Religion on the ſame 
footing with its mere ſymbols and external cere- 
monies : But they are influenced by very diffe- 
rent motives. © Some act with a view of mak- 
ing religious zeal ſerve to defend every par- 
ticular of the worſhip of which they are the mi- 
niſters ; others, actuated by motives of ſelf-love, 
readily admit this confuſion of religious princi- 
ples with mere exterior forms, in order that they 
may undermine * itſelf, while they only 

| attack 
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attack its out-works. Theſe combatants are, how. 
eyer, _— miſtaken in am ground wt have 
choſen. 

It is now more than ever, neces he; 


to recommend Religion with wiſdom and mode- 


ration, and by that gentle language, where rea- 
ſon and ſenſibility are happily united, which is 
ſo.congenial with the mild ſpirit of evangelical 
morality. It is by ſuch means alone, that we 
can expect, at preſent, to maintain the influence 
of the moſt ſalutary principles. Men are eaſily 


hurried beyond the mark, while their minds are 


unable to perceive any preciſe - limits; but the 
daily and rapid progreſs of knowledge obliges us, 


at this time, to uſe more circumſpection. The 


imagination muſt be reſtrained, and muſt give 
way to reaſon. But though it may be very pro- 


per and neceſſary to animate reaſon, yet now it 


would be in vain, ſhould any one attempt to diſ- 
guiſe it. Falſe notions alone need the aid of exag- 
geration ; we may ſay, that theſe naturally tend 
to extremes, in order to eſcape the inveſtigation 
of reaſon and good ſenſe, by means of which 
their abſurdity would be inſtantly detected, 

I will conclude with obſerving, That both 
thoſe who endeavour to relax all the. ties of 
Religion, with a view to free us from ſuperſtition, 
and thoſe who, to ſtrengthen them, have recourſe 
to intolerance, equally miſs their aim. The ha- 


r ſo ee excited by every kind of vio- 


lence 
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lence and conftraint in matters of opinion, creates 
an averſion to Religion, in the minds of thoſe / 
perſons who are inſenſibly led to confider'this 
excellent ſyſtem as the motive or pretext for a 


blind ſpirit of perſecution. And attacks directꝰ 


ed againſt religious opinions in general, engage 
well diſpoſed minds, to adhere more ſtrenuouſſy 
to thoſe cuſtoms and forms, which appear to them 
the moſt proper mode of adoring the Supreme 
Being, in the ſame manner, as we never fail to 
redouble our zeal for a friend, when we are a- 
mongſt people who ſeem diſpoſed to abuſe him. 

Let us now, for it is ſurely full time, unite 
with one accord, in rendering to the Supreme: 
Being ſincere worſhip, ſuitable to the dignity of 
the Creator and Preſerver of the univerſe. Let 
us now for ever baniſh ſeverity and ſuperſtition ; 
but let us beware of that fatal indifference, 
which is the preſage and the cauſe of ſo many 
evils; And when we have eſtabliſned the em- 
pire of ſound reaſon, let us adhere with firmneſs 
to thoſe ſalutary opinions that are thus happily 
freed from errors; and let us reſiſt, to the utmoſt 
of our power, the treacherous attempts of thoſe 
who would deprive us of our hopes, on pretence 
of guarding us againſt the deviations of imagina- 
tion. Yes, a Religion, diſengaged from the paſ- 
ſions of men, in its native purity and beauty, 
ought ever to dwell amongſt us. Public order, 
private happineſs, equally demand it: All our 
! reflections 


* 
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reflections ought to lead us to elevate our ſouls 
towards that Omnipotent Being, whoſe exiſtence 
all nature declares aloud. Religion, well under- 
ſtood, far from being the origin of rigour or vio- 
lence, is the foundation of - every ſocial virtue, — 
of every mild and indulgent ſentiment. In this 


light we ought to view it, and follow its dictates. | 


We have no right to tyrannize over the opinions 
of others, or to give deſpotic laws to the mind; 


and we ought carefully to remark, that even a mo- 
derate and rational Religion itſelf, can only 


guide us in the path of virtue and happineſs, by 
equally addreſſing, with patient and unremitting 
aſſiduity, both our reaſon and our feelings. 


CHAP. XVII. 
1 | | 
Refleftions on the Morality of the Chriſtian Reli- 
ok 25 1 
H E courſe of my ſubject naturally leads me 
1 to make a few reflections on a matter which 
has been often treated: But, in order to avoid, 
as much as poſſible, the common track, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the conſideration of thoſe par- 
ticulars of evangelical morality, which ſeem, in 
a peculiar manner, to diſtinguiſh its ſublime doc- 
trines;/ | 
The moſt evident characteriſtic of Chriſtian 
morality, is that ſpirit of charity and forbear- 
ance, which breathes throughout all its precepts. 
The ancients, no doubt, honoured the beneficent- 
virtues; but that precept which recommends 
the poor and the weak to the protection of the 
opulent and powerful, belongs eſſentially to our 
Religion. With what anxiety, and benevo- 
lence, does the great legiſlator of Chriſtianity, re- 
turn continually to the ſame ſentiment, the ſame 
concern! The tender emotions of pity, always 
lend 
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lend a pleaſing and irreſiſtible force to his per- 
ſuaſive eloquence : But, above all, I admire the 
important leſſon he gives, when pointing out the 
cloſe connection between the duties we owe to 
the Supreme Being, and thoſe we owe to men. 

Having termed the love of God, the fir/t command. 


ment of the law, the Evangeliſt adds, and the ſe. 


cond, which is like unto it, is to love thy neighbour 
as. thyſelf, — The ſecond, which is like unto it! 

; — ſimple, yet how comprehenſive is this ex- 
preſſion? Can any thought be more intereſting, 
more ſublime, than the idea of God himſelf be- 


ing ready to diſcharge the obligations of the ub 


fortunate ? Where can we find any principle 0 

morality, whoſe influence may equal this exalted 
ſentiment? The poor, the miſerable, however 
abject their ſtate, ſeem, as it were, ſurrounded 
with rays of glory, when our love of humanity 
can be viewed as an expreſſion of our love of 
God; and the mind is no longer loſt in contem- 
plating the infinity and incomprehenſible attri- 
butes of the Creator of the univerſe, when we 
hope to maintain an habitual intercourſe with 
Him, by ſervices rendered to our fellow - crea- 

tures. Thus, one great thought diffuſes a new 
and brilliant luſtre over our duties, and be- 
ſtows on the moſt metaphyſical ideas, a ſubſtance 
accommodated to our feeble! organs. 


. Juſtice, reſpect for the laws, and the duties we 
owe to ourſelves, may be conlidered gs proceed- 


ing, 


* 
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ing, in ſome . meaſure, from human wiſdom: 
Goodneſs alone, of all the virtues, poſſeſſes a dif- 
ferent character. There is, in its  ineffable eſ- 
ſence, ſomewhat that irreſiſtibly - impoſes re- 
ſpect; and it ſeems to bear an immediate rela- 
tion to that firſt intention, which we muſt aſcribe 
to the Creator, when we aſpire to trace His mo- 
tive in forming the univerſe. Goodneſs then, is 
the original virtue, or, ſo to ſpeak, the primitive 
beauty, that has preceded the creation and time 
itſelf, Thus, the warm exhortations to benevo- 
lence and charity contained in the Goſpel deſerve: 
our moſt ſerious attention, and:ſhould-elevate our 
thoughts, by reminding us, that through. their: 
means we become united to a ſentiment more 
ancient than the world, and to which we owe 
our exiſtence, and our en, and our 
hopes *. 
If from theſe dene e e we — 
ſcend to the conſideration of ſuch political prin- 
ciples as are moſt extenſive, we will there re- 
mark the influence of a fact, which I formerly 
had occaſi on to conſider, but which I will now 
treat under a different point of view. The un- 
| LAW equal. 
* Methinks I perceive the traces of thoſe philoſophical 
ideas, in the reproof which Chriſt gave to one of his diſci- 


ples, who called him Good Maſter. © Why calleſt thou me 
© good Y ſays he, there is none good but Gop.' | 


— „ oy 
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equal diviſion of property has introdu ded, a. 


mongſt mankind, an authority reſembling, in a 


great meaſute, chat of maſters over their ſlaves: 
It may be even ſaid, with truth, that the empire 
of the rich is ſtill more independent; for they 
are not bound conſtantly to protect thoſe from 
whom they require ſervices. The taſte and ca- 
price of thoſe happy favourites of fortune, fix the 
terms of their convention with men whoſe only 
patrimony is their time and” ftrength ; and as 
ſoon as this convention is interrupted; the poor 
man, abſolutely ſeparated from his rich maſter, 
is again left expoſed to all the accidents and 
hardſhips incident to his ſituation. He is obli- 
ged inſtantly to offer his labours to other diſpen- 
ſers of ſubſiſtence and, may thus experience, 
ſeveral times in a year, all the diſtreſſes and 
anxieties which neceſſarily ariſe from the uncer- 
tainty of his reſources. No doubt, the ſupport 
of the laws has been given to this conſtitution, 
on the plauſible ſuppoſſtion, that amid the mul- 
tiplicity of ſocial relations, a certain balance or 
equality would take place, between the nece/ities 
of the poor, which oblige them to ſolicit wages, 
and the wants of the rich, which engage them 
to accept. their ſervices. But that 9 
cannot poſſibly be eſtabliſhed in a preciſe and 

uniform manner, fince it is the reſult bf a mul- 
titude of uncertain combinations, and accidental 


occurrences, that are ſubjected to no poſitive di- 
rection. 
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rection · However, ſinee it has been found ne- 
ceſſar y, in order to ſecure the diſtinction of poſ- 
ſeſſions, to leave the fate of the greater number 
of men to a ſort of chance, it becomes indiſpen- 
ſably requiſite to diſcover ſome ſalutary princi- 
ple, capable of tempering the abuſes that might 
ariſe from the unreſtrained exerciſe of the rights 
of property. That happy and conſolatory prin- 
ciple can only be found, in an obligation of bene- 
volence impoſed on thoſe Who have arbitrary rule, 
and in a univerſal ſpirit of charity recommended 
to mankind in general. Such ſentiments, and 
the duties which flow from them, are the only 
reſource of the unfortunate, and can alone miti- 
gate the hardſhips of this ſyſtem, in which the 
lot of the greater part of a nation, depends on 
the caſual agreement of the conveniencies of the 
rich, with the neceſſities of the poor. Yes, with- 
out the aid and intervention of this moſt eſtima- 
ble of all virtues, the moſt numerous claſs of man- 
kind would have juſt reaſon to regret the ſocial in- 
ſtitutions, which, at the expence of their liberty, 
have intruſted the opulent with the care of their 
ſubſiſtence. Thus, charity, fo amiable in every 
reſpect, becomes, at once, the moral and political 
principle, which ſerves to conciliate perſonal liber- 
ty with the imperious laws of ciuil right. | 

I know not if ever the moral precepts of 
Og have been ee under this 
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| point of view: But the train of theſe reflectiong 
leads us'to perceive the high importance of thoſe 
falutary doctrines, which place in the firſt rank 
of our duties, a ſpirit of benevolence and charity, 
and which afford to thoſe effential virtues, all the 
force and ſtability that religious ſentiments can 
impart. Thus, while the doctrines of Chrifti- 
anity exalt our minds, its ſublime morality joins, 
as it were, hand in hand with our laws and in- 
ſtitutions, in order to ſuſtain thoſe that are truly 
conformable to reaſon, and to remedy the incon- 
veniencies which neceſſarily reſult from the im- 
deren of human wiſdom. 

Chriſtian charity is by no means limited to 
mere pecuniary ſacrifices : Its precepts extend to 
_ thoſe generous acts of ſelf-denial, to which only 

Religion can render human nature adequate. By 
its influence, ſome perſons are led to defcend, 
with a firm ſtep, into thoſe dreary abodes, where 
the culprit is a prey to remorſe and deſpair ;—and, 
when all his kindred and his friends have forſaken 
him, he beholds a comforter, who, impelled by re- 
ligious ſentiments alone, comes to commiſerate his 
unhappy ſtate, and ſhed a ray of peace and conſo- 
lation on his afflicted ſoul. Theſe principles alſo 
engage ſome people to renounce the world and 
its hopes; in order to devote themſelves entirely 
to the ſervice of the fick, and to the exerciſe of 
thoſe melancholy and-unpleafing duties, in which 
they perſevere, with a degree of aſſiduity, that 
* 
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| the hope of the moſt ſplendid reward could never 


excite. This indeed is difintereſted and exem- 
plary virtue !—unfeigned and truly admirable 
piety ! What love and regard is then due to the 
ſublime ſentiment which can inſpire ſuch pain- 
ful ſelf-denial. Every precept which is merely 
human, muſt neceſſarily be regulated by ideas of 
right and juſtice. It is peculiar to Chriſtianity 
to impoſe duties, of which the foundation is pla- 
ced beyond the narrow circle of perſonal intereſt 
and worldly concerns. I know not how it is, but, 
amid the diverſity of opinions, one cannot help 
being deeply affected, by contemplating the final 
proſpect which the Goſpel preſents : It exhibits 
a view awfully ſublime, of that laſt, that eternal 
day, when every action, every thought, however 
ſecret, will be diſcloſed, in preſence of the whole 
univerſe, and when Gon Himſelf ſhall be our 
judge. And while we expect to hear a recital 
of all the various virtues and vices which have 
led men to celebrity, we find that the Divine 
Judge has choſen a fingle quality, a virtue with- 
out ſplendour, as our claim to a happy immor- 
tality. He pronounces theſe few memorable 
words, which comprehend the whole compaſs of 
our duty: 7 was hungry, and ye gave me meat; 
thirſty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a priſoner, 
and ye viſited me. Come ye bleſſed of my Father, in- 
* {os kingdom er for you.——-Ah ! how 
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pleaſing it is, to contemplate the _ triumphs of 
goodneſs, to ſec it exalted under every poſſible 
form! We feel ſo many wants, ſuch weakneſs, 
and ſuch a deficiency of our own powers, that 
_ goodneſt, the moſt ſublime and precious of vir- 
tues, ſeems to be our only ſafeguard, and, as it 
were, the myſterious band of all nature, 
Tue ſpirit of charity, ſo eſſential in its ſtrict 
interpretation, is alſo applicable to thoſe marks 

of attention, thoſe delicate expreſſions of re- 


guard, which are due to the different degrees of 


knowledge and abilities amongſt men. In this 
reſpect alſo, ſociety has its rich and poor: And 
a thorough knowledge of the ſecrets of our mo- 
ral nature, would lead us to extend the ſpirit of 
charity, to a general benevolence, and an indul- 
gent affability of manners, which proteQs others 


teaches us to treat with tender regard, that won- 
derous veil, purpoſely placed by an inviible and 
beneficent hand, between the light of truth, and 
ſuch imperfections as we are unable to correct. 
Chriſtian morality always conſults the welfare 
of mankind in general; In order to place all men 
on an equal footing, the Goſpel takes cogniſance of 
their private ſentiments, condemning pride, and 
recommending humility. It tends to aboliſh thoſe 
diftinQions of rank, that appear ſo important a- 
mong men, when they only view the little points 
6 6 of vanity. 


Religion 


from feeling a painful ſenſe of inferiority, and 
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Religion teaches us that haughtineſs and contempt 
only betray our ignorance and weakneſs: What 
haſt thou, that thou did/t not receive? now, if thou 
didſt receive it, why doſt thou glory? How quickly 
does. the pride of man ſhrink to nothing befote 
theſe awful words? By continually retnindirig us of 
the ſhortneſs of life, and thus guarding: us from 
its prevalent illuſions, Religion ſeems alfo to con- 
duct us to the ſame end. The erjoyments of 
this world, reſemble the buſtle that is made when 
the Monarch iſſues forth from his palace in his 
regal chariot, -the guards attend, they haſten 
to line the way; but no ſooner the warlike in- 
ſtruments have begun to ſound, than the Prince, 
hurried on in his rapid courſe, (a true repreſen- 
tation of human life) hears no more of ſe ney 
and empty honours. 

The eee eee 
tiquity, were addreſſed to man, conſidered either 
as an individual, ſolicitous about his own deſtiny, 
or as a citizen, bound to virtue by the duties he 
owed to his country; but neither of theſe modes 
of inſtruction was ſufficiently extenfive. When 
we counſel the folitary individual, no more is 
| neceſſary than to endeavour to free him from 
thoſe turbulent paſſions which | endanger his 
happineſs and repoſe ; and every obligation im- 
poſed on the members of a political ftate, muſt 
participate of a. ſpirit of jealouſy, which, at the 
command of the Prince, may be converted into 
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© hatred. The Chriſtian Religion, more enlarged 
in its views, overlooks thoſe diſtinctions among 
men that ariſe from their being ſubjected to dif- 
ferent governments. Chriſtianity views all man- 
kind as citizens of the ſame great '{ociety,—as 
members of one family, having the ſame ori- 
gin, the ſame dependent nature, and the ſame 
defire of happineſs. The morality of the Goſpel, 
while it enjoins the reciprocal duties of benevo- 
lence, makes no diſtinction between tbe inhabitant 
_ of Feruſalem and of 'Samaria: It conſiders men 
in their moſt univerſal and nobleſt relation, that 
of their intercourſe with the Supreme Being. 
And, in this point of view, all the hoſtile diviſſ- 
ons of kingdom againſt kingdom, and city againſt 
city, abſolutely diſappear. The whole human 
race have an equal right to the protection and 
beneficence of the Author of Nature; and we 
may include every intelligent being in the idea 
we —_ of the alliance eg: unites Heaven to 
The rich and ibs 3 IM framed the 
firſt laws, or at leaſt directed their ſpirit, their chief 
object in extolling juſtice, was to protect their 
poſſeſſions and privileges. The Legiſlator of our 
Religion, when ſpeaking of this virtue, ſhows that 
he had at heart the intereſt of the whole human 
race. We might even ſay, that he converted an 
ancient obligation into a new duty, by the man- 
ner in which he preſcribed it: Mbagſacver ye 
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would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to 


them, is a precept truly remarkable, when we 
confider its vaſt extent. There are ſo many in- 
ſtances of cruelty and oppreſſion, which elude the 
cenſure of the law, or the ſuperintendence of pu- 


blic opinion, that we cannot too highly value 


= *" # 
* . 


this ſimple, this important maxim of Chriſtian 
moxality, — ge: 


ſure to all our actions. 


Religion alſo, in order to fix our eee 
tion, Krengthens the authority of conſcience. 
Every man | bas, within his own breaſt, a ſevere 
and quick-fighted judge, whoſe laws are ſufficient 
to inſtru him in his duty; for our moſt ſecret 
thoughts are tried by this judge, and at this tri- - 
bunal, neither error nor i can "A uy 
acceſs. 

The caſe is very different, when we inflict cen- 
ſures on others. Their actions alone can fall un- 
der our obſervation, and the motives from 
which they ſpring, —the emotions and conflicts 
which accompany them,—the regrets and repen- 
tance that follow them, though all eſſential cha- 
racers, equally eſcape our penetration. Thus 
Religion, ever wiſe and beneficent in its coun- 
ſels, cautions us againſt forming violent and pre- 
cipitate judgments. One cannot read without 
emotion, that leſſon of forbearance, ſo mildly ad- 
dreſſed to the crowd that ſurrounded the woman 
taken in adultery, He that is without: fin among you, 

Y4 | let 
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tet him firſt-caft a ſtont at ber. And how __— 


ſtruck with admiration, when we ſee Religion ſo 
anxiouſly employed about the fate of Hoſe; 


ged before the tribunals uf men! It is better, 
fays Religion, that a hundred culprits ſhould e- 
5; ſcape puniſhment, than that one innocent per- 
fem ſhould be condemned to ſuſſer. How well 


does this tender ſolicitude correſpond with the fineſt 


feelings uf the heart ! Innocence abandoned to 
infamy, and ſurrounded with all the horrors of a 
ſhameful death, is the moſt dreadful ſpectacle 
that imagination can repreſent; We are ſo 
ſhocked by it, that we are ready to think, that 
in the ſight of God, the whole human race is re- 
ſponſible for ſuch a crime. Les, under Thy pro- 
tection, O my God, injured virtue and violated 


innocence, find à fure refuge; nor is it in vain 


that they look towards Thee for comfort when 

purſued by men, and truſt with confidence to 

that laſt, that awful day, when Thy juſtice will 
overtake their cruel perſecutors. 


I intend briefly to notice only a few:ol-the 


peciiar characters of the Chriſtian Religion: It 


is an idea perfectly new, to eſtimate the merit of 


our actions, neither hy their greatneſs nor im por- 
tance, but to value them merely as they are 
proportioneũ to our means and abilities. This 


fyſtem, which prefents the ſame motive, the ſame 
hope of rewasd to the endeayours of the weak 
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as to the exertions of the ſtrong, to the widows 
mite, as to the moſt liberal donations of the opu- 
lent,—this ſyſtem, ſo wiſe and ſo equitable, ſeems 
to animate . our whole moral nature, and an- 
nounce to us, that the vaſt circle of good actions, 
and ſocial. virtues, may be ſubjected to rules fi- 
milar to thoſe which govern the immenſe do- 
main of phyſical nature, where the ſimpleſt 
plant or flower contributes, in ſome degree, 
to the perfection of the Creator's grand deſign, 
and compoſes one Bore of the AB ac uni- 
verſe. 

. The. 8 of Chriſtian * 4 14 
extends ſtill farther: For actuated by a ſpirit 
abſolutely peculiar to itſelf, it ſets a value on our 
intentions, on fuch ſecret and internal determi- 
nations, as perhaps, by the intervention of various 
obſtacles, may never. be carried into execution, 
_ Chriſtianity directs, as it were, our firſt thoughts, 
our ſecret inelinations: It reminds us, that we are 
continually. in the preſence of God: It cautions 
us to, repreſs the ſuggeſtions of evil before they 
gain ground: In ſhort it habituates us to the 
early practice of virtue, by ſtrongly impreſſing 
on our minds, during our tender years, a con- 
ſtant ſenſe of good and evil, of right and wrong ; 
and thus cultivating in our hearts the love of in- 
tegrity and order, before we are called on to 
practiſe theſe virtues amid the active ſcenes of 
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But, while we are offered ſo many opportuni- 
ties of meriting divine approbation, it is alſo ne- 
cefſary to guard us from ſinking into deſponden- 
cy, through a continual ſenſe of our errors and 
weakneſs, and that in thoſe moments, when 
we, as it were; loſe our hold of that chain which 
connects us to the Supreme Being, ſome hope 
ſhould ſtill remain of regaining it. To aſſiſt 
our weakneſs, then, the Goſpel offers to us the 
new, the excellent doctrine of Repentance, and 
the promiſes which are annexed to it. This no- 
ble doctrine, abſolutely peculiar to the Chriſtian 
Religion, prevents our relation with the Deity 
from being broke off as ſoon as it is perceived. 
The culprit may ftill hope for the favour of God ; 
__ and, after contrition, he may thus find relief to 
his diſquieted conſcience. Human nature, that 
wondrous conſtitution, that mixture of ſpirit with 
matter, —ſftrength with weakneſs,—reaſon with 
imagination,—certainty with doubt, —and will 
with heſitation, neceſſarily requires a legiſlation 
accommodated to ſuch extraordinary circumſtan- 
ces. Man, in his moſt improved ſtate, reſembles 
an infant who attempts to walk, and falls, and 

riſes, and falls again. Soon would he be loſt to 
morality, were he, on committing his firſt fault, 
to forfeit every hope of repairing it. In this 
point of view, the idea of repentance 'is one of 
the moſt philoſophical which the Goſpel con- 


The 
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The precept which earneſtly commands us to 
do good in ſecret, and without oftentation, is al- 
ſo the happy reſult of profound wiſdom. The 
Legiſlator of our Religion, undoubtedly percety- 
ed, that the praiſe of man was a foundation too 
unſtable for the ſupport of morality, and that 
vanity, when enjoying ſuch triumphs, was too 
unſteady to ſerve as a faithful guide: But the 
moſt important truth, announced by this leſſon 
of doing good in ſecret, is that morality would 
be very much circumſcribed, were men only to 
ſtudy integrity in ſuch actions as others might 
witneſs. There are but very few opportunities 
of doing good in public ; but a man's whole life 
"= be occupied by the practice of unſeen vir- 
- In ſhort, from that conſtant regard which 
Religion maintains for the dictates of conſcience, 
the happieſt conſequences reſult. For it is evi- 
dent that, when we have in our own heart a juſt 
and enlightened judge, that very judge becomes 
our friend and our comforter, when we are un- 
juſtly condemned, or when events do not corre- 
ſpond to the purity of our intentions. We then 
ſeem to have, as it were, two parties within us, 
the one aiding and ſuſtaining the other on every 
occaſion in which virtue unites them. 
The ſevere cenſure which the Goſpel every 
where inflicts on ſuperſtition, proceeds from a 
rational and enlightened principle. Men are 
ever too apt to confine their expreſſions of ve- 
* neration 
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neration for the Deity, merely to certain exteri- 
or forms; becauſe it is always cafier to practiſe 
theſe, than to combat and ſubdue the paſſions. 


The human mind ſeizes with avidity, every ex- 
traordinary idea; and when theſe are, in part, 


of our own creation, they gratify our ſelf-love 
and captivate our imagination. Man, when ad- 
vanced to maturity, is not terrified by thoſe phan- 
toms which are ſo formidable in his infancy ; but 
myſteries, occult cauſes, and extraordinary ap- 
pearances, continue to make an impreſſion on his 
mind. The wonders of nature being too im- 
menſe for his narrow capacity, he allows him- 
ſelf to be led on by ideas more proportioned to 
his ſtrength. by mere ſuperſtition. We delight 
in trivial ceremonies, obſervances and ſcruples, 
becauſe we ourſelves are little, and becauſe we 
would with, notwithſtanding our weakneſs, to 
know the ultimate extent of our obligations. 
Some perſons, agitated by vain fears, or impelled 
by miſtaken notions of religious duties, have re- 
courſe to ſuperſtition as a ready protection from 
the various diſtractions and anxieties of their 
minds. The doctrines of the Goſpel tend to re- 
preſs every diſpoſition of this ſort: For, on the 
one hand, they facilitate the practice of morali- 
ty, by reduring the whole ſyſtem of our duties 
to ſimple principles; and, on the other hand, 
they ſeem to offer us an eaſy acceſs to the Su- 
preme Being, —by teaching us to approach him 
er EL © with 
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with the effuſions of @ pure and grateful ſoul,. 
by informing us that it is neither on Mount Zion 
nor Mount Gerizzim, that we are to raiſe an altar, 
but that every man's heart may become a temple, 
where he may adore the Eternal in ſpirit and in 
truth. The Chriſtian Religion is the only one 
which, diſcarding ceremonies and ſuperſtition, 
retains us within the bounds of nature. It alone 
points out to us that a high degree of reſpec is 
due to the dictates of conftience, —that benevo- 
lence is the worſhip moſt acceptable to the Ruler 
of the univerſe, - and that our moral conduct is 
our beſt ground of future hope. The doctrines 
of the Goſpel are founded on principles of ſound 
philoſophy ; and all that men have added, is only 
a vain pageantry, and a more ſounding tone. 
Let us alſo join in grateful homage to Chriſti- 
anity, for having formed that ſacred tie which 
unites the human pair, not in a temporary and 
caſual manner, but. for the whole courſe of their 
lives, hat union which affords ſupport to the 
weaker ſex, and domeſtic comfort to the other. 
that pure alliance, which reſtrains men from ſa- 
crificing the unity and peace and happineſs of 
families to mere capricious deſires, and which, 
by giving children an early example of the bleſ- 
ſings that attend fidelity and duty, implants in 
their tender minds the ſeeds of every virtue. 
Religion alone has diſcovered, that amidſt a 
world where ſelfiſhneſs fo much prevails, our 
0012 friend- 


C 


friendſhips require to be fortified by that firit | 


union of intereſt and honour, of which marriage 
alone is the ſource. Hail ſacred alliance! hap- 
py band! which endears all the enjoyments of 


life, and, by multiplying our objects of hope, 


ſheds around us, ſo to ſpeak, freſh rays of the 


divine beneficence, and ſtrengthens every good, 
every pious thought : 
gain ſtrength by time; becauſe all our ſentiments 
of duty acquire a kind of ſanctity, by the pleaſ- 
ing remembrance of a long and happy union ; 
and, in declining age, when the friendſhips of 
the world forſake us, this gentle alliance affords 
us encouragement. and conſolation. In ſhort, 


Religion has wiſely decreed, That nothing leſs 
than this venerable and laſting. attachment, this 


generous -and faithful friendſhip, ſhould be per- 
mitted to have a lawful aſcendency over untaint- 


ed innocence, and unſullied virtue, the brighteſt 


ornaments of the female ſex. Theſe principles 
are not, indeed, accommodated to the corrup- 
tions of the human heart: But the ſervice that 
Religion propoſes to render,—is to aſſiſt us in 
checking and correcting our irregular appe- 
tites,—to teach us to ſhun the ſnares and allure- 
ments of vice, - to maintain amongſt us thoſe 
noble principles, which are the foundation of 
public order, and to diffuſe around a ſalutary 
light, which may guide our vr in ann 
ee of wiſdom and happineſs. | 

Religion 


This benign tie ſeems. to 
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Religion continually recommends thoſe univer- 
falduties, which are known by the name of private 
good morals, —duties which ſome have pretended 
to conſider as unconnected with the public in- 
tereſt, though they are evidently united to it by 
ſo many different ties. Although every private 
at of wiſdom and virtue, may not be of imme- 
diate importance to ſociety ; yet as morality muſt 
be cheriſhed and reared up with care, like thoſe 
delicate plants whoſe cultivation requires con- 
tinual attention to preſerve their beauty, no 
ſooner would diſtinctions be introduced between 
perfonal and public morality, ſo as to afford a pre- 
text for departing from our duty, when conveni- 
ence required it, than all the charms of virtue 
would vaniſh, and its practice become every day 
more burdenſome. Sit, 

I am of opinion, that there exiſts a certain re- 
lation, more or leſs evident, amongſt all things 
good and eſtimable. The idea of this beautiful 
alliance has in it, methinks, ſomething ſo exqui- 
fitely pleaſing, as to ſatisfy, we know not how, 
_ our: moſt flattering wiſhes and our moſt exalted 
hopes. In order to illuſtrate this important 
truth, were I permitted to interrogate the Young 
Man whoſe virtues and talents are the moſt re- 
markable in Europe, I would aſk him, if he had 
not experienced, that his filial tenderneſs, the 
-regularity of his domeſtic life, the purity of his 
thoughts, and all his exemplary private qualities, 
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are united, by a peculiar tie, to thoſe: noble 


ſentiments which make him appear with ſo much 
ſplendour as a ſtateſman. But without looking 
ſo high, for an inſtance, who has not been: often 
ſtruck with admiration, at the noble candour 
and ſimplicity of manners, to be found in many 
worthy private citizens? Thus we clearly diſ- 
cover, that there may exiſt a certain dignity, and 
I may ſay grandeur, of character, independent 
of mere politeneſs in manners and diſcourſe, or 
of that empty elevation which e from 
birth, rank and fortune. 

Although I only daneben ho che prin- 
ad advantages which we reap from the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, I cannot omit noticing one con- 
ſolatory doctrine which we owe to it alone: 
The felicity reſerved for infant innocence,. 


precious and comfortable thought, to ſolace thoſe 


tender, thoſe afflited mothers, who behold the 
objects of their affection ſnatched from their bo- 
ſom, at a period when they are incapable of any 


merit, and when every hope muſt abſolutely reſt 


on the infinite goodneſs of the Supreme Being 
I feel myſelf alſo irreſiſtibly led to mix with the 
eulogiums due to Chriftian morality, a warm ſen- 
timent of gratitude, for thoſe mild and paternal 
precepts, which are blended with all its doc- 
trines; indeed; the peculiar character of its inſtruc- 
tions, is to captivate our imagination, and to en- 
courage. our beſt, our moſt natural inclinations. - 
978 | Senſi- 
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Senſibility, happineſs and hope, are the ſirmeſi 
tie of a heart yet untainted with vice; and every 
emotion which elevates the mind to the idea of 


a God, dignifies, in our eyes, the inſtructions of 


morality, by conſtantly recalling our attention 
to the n. ee e their Divine Au- 
thor, en 

In ſhort, we cannot but admite that ſpirit of 


moderation which forms ſo ſtriking a ure | 


in the morality.of the Goſpel. We do not, in- 


deed, find the ſame temperate ſpirit in the . 
preters of the Chriftian doctrines. Not a few 


of them, huttied on by a falſe zeal, and rather 


diſpoſed to ſpeak in the name of a threatening 

maſter, than in that of a God full of mercy and 
| peace, have exaggerated and multiplied the du- 
ties of men; and, in order to ſupport their ſy- 
ſtem, have often obſcured the natural ſenſe, and 


general import, of the precepts contained in the 


Scriptures: Sometimes, alſo, laying hold of a 
few detached words, they have conſtructed a 
new ſyſtem of divinity, widely different, in many 
reſpects, from the intentions of the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves. Servants always go farther than their ma- 
ſters: As the firſt thought does not belong, to them, 
they are only occupied in making additions to 
it. Beſides, a true ſpirit of moderation conſiſts 
in a kind of proportion, which muſt ever be, in 
a great meaſure, unknown to mere . imitators. 
om: reſglution is * to ſet proper limits 


even 
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even to virtue itſelf; and to determine the pre- 


_Eiſe and exact meaſure of the numerous duties 


of men, requires the moſt profound and ſublime 


intelligence By ſuch intelligence, did the In- 
ſeitutor of univerſal morality ſhew himſelf ſu- 


perior to thoſe ages of ignorance, when men are 


- continually ruſhing into extremes, —when they 
miſtake ſuperſtition for piety, oppreſſion for ju- 
ſtice, and weakneſs for mercy; and when, by 
the exaggeration of every ſentiment, they ſeek 
a kind of merit entirely. incompatible with the 
immutable laws of wiſdom. By the ſame intelli- 
gence, did that great Legiſlator riſe above tran- 
| fitory opinions, to enjoin precepts adapted to all 
times and all ages, and to teach doctrines, not 
accommodated to the momentary humour of a 
people, but to the real nature of man. 
We may eafily diſcover other characters in 
Chriſtian morality, which diftinguiſh it from the 
leſſons of philoſophy; but in examining this 
ſerious and important ſubject, I have purpoſely 
avoided mentioning any thing which can at all 


be conſidered as imaginary. Great features are 


moſt properly employed in deſcribing 'grand 
things; and any other manner would not be ſuit- 
able to the reſpect due to this ſubject. I muſt 
fay, however, that when I have contemplated 
attentively the various parts of Chriſtian mora- 
lity, I have found, that independent of general 


: n and particular en which continually 
| excite 
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excite deep admiration, there reigns, through- 
out theſe ſublime doctrines, a ſpirit of benevo- 
lence and truth and wiſdom, whoſe. character 
that faculty of the ſoul, which does not ſtop to 
diſtinguiſh objects, but penetrates, by a ſort of 
inſtinct, to that original Goodneſs, that ineffable 
model, from which every generous intention, and 
every great thought has taken its firſt form. 


/ 
" 


err 
Con cross ro. 

HAT a time, what a place, have I cho- 
ſen, to entertain people pith diſcourſes 
of Morality and Religion! Even to conceive of 
ſuch an undertaking, is a trial of courage. 
Every one is buſily occupied with his harveſt, 
all his thoughts are employed about his af- 
fairs, and ſo much abſorbed in the preſent mo- 
ment, that every thing beyond it appears chi- 


merical. When I was formerly engroſſed by 
cares for the public welfare, and writing on my 


favourite topic, 1 could gain the attention of 


men by a train of reflections, in which their 
own fortune, and the political power of their 
country, were deeply intereſted : It was in the 


name of their moſt ardent defires that I engaged 


them to liſten to me, But, in treating the ſub- 
ject of which I have now made choice, I muſt 


addreſs myſelf to their original nature,—to thoſe 


primary diſpoſitions which are, in a great mea- 
1 | ſare, 
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ſure, effaced. Thus I muſt endeavour to revive 
the ſentiments which I wiſh to direct, and to 
call forth a concern for the important matters 
which I defire to illuſtrate. When I confider 
the ordinary modes of thinking amongſt men, 
J have great reaſon to fear, that E ſhall too often 


| have for my judges, either ſuch "perſons as are 


totally indifferent, or ſuch as are too ſevere in 
their cenſures. But all the machinations of va- 
nity appear trivial, when compared with the 
motives by which I have been actuated; and if 
any of my reflections ſhall be found congenial 
with the ſentiments of a'feeling mind, and con- 


tribute, in the ſmalleſt degree, towards its hap- 


pineſs, I ſhall enjoy the beſt, the ſweeteſt re- 
ward. Such was my wiſh, when I undertook 


to form, according to my ſmall abilities, ſome 


reflections on N e W mnt, 
ann 

Alas! the e of the weeks, *hs 
phantotms and vain deceits, the more we feel the 
need of ſome great principle, that may elevate 
our ſouls above every diſcouraging event. Are 
we in purſuit of glory, honours, or the favour of 
others? every where do we find illuſions and 


miſtakes; and it is our lot often to experience 


thoſe crofſes and diſappointments which proceed 


from the paſſions or the weakneſs of men. If 


we leave our veſſel in the harbour, we are daz-' 


Fa bac 


2 3 forth 
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forth. inte the deep, we ane overtaken by the 


tempeſts, and became the ſport of the Winds, 
Activity, inactien, ardour and indifference, are 


No one is ſecure; om the caprices of fortune; 
and even when we have attained our higheſt 
wiſhes, the very ſummit of our ambition, we 
no ſooner become habituated to the wiſhed - for 
enjoyment, than languor and apathy: diſſipate 
its charm. Our enjoyments gan endure but for 
an inſtant; and we may ſay, that there is no- 
thing perpetual but change. What need, then, 
ples, which: are not the work of man, —hich 
deri vg not their value from tranſitory opinions 
gually neceſſary at the moment of triumph, as 
in the honriof! defeat, un moſperity as Well as 
adverſity, and become, as occaſion requires; 


our chaſolation; - our aneouragement and aur 


— How eſtimable,. ho efficacious; would: 
they appear, wete we duly to conſider them as 
the beſt ſupport of order and morality 2 Every 
one would coneur, to the utmioſt of his ꝓower, 
anxiety that becomes the citizens of a natiom in 
ſecuring the political intereit of the ſtate Then 


would a new ſcene open to our view: Men of 


genius and ſeienoe, far from following the con- 
W * 
£ N beneficial 
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beneficial opinions, would exert all the powers 
of eloquence in their defence. The penetrating 
metaphyſician would he eager. to add te the 
common treaſure of our hopes, exery new diſeo- 
very, and all the light which he gains from his 
indefatigable labours, and the perſpicagity of 
his mind. The attentive ſtudent gf nature, anj- 
mated by the ſame ſentiment, amid his inveſti- 
gations, would ſeize with avidity, every thing 
that can contribute to ſupport the firſt; pringi- 
ples of Religion, and the foundation of our 
ſuhlimeſt hopes. ITbe profound moraliſt, the 
phileſophic legiſlator, would concur. in the ame 
deſign; and even ſuch perſons as are merely en- 
dowed with a lively imagination, would, in 
their, eccentric. flights, zeſemble thoſe. wandering 
travellers, who, on their return from; their -ran- 
dom excurſions, ſometimes bring home to their 
country ſome new and valuable diſcoveries. In 
_ every. part of mera as well as phyſical: nature, 
there are paths which lead to the diſeovery of 
unknoym ſecrets; and the harveſt that may be 
gathered in the vaſt empire of nature, is as ex- 
tepfiye as di verſiſied. Ho deligheful Would 
be ſueh general unanimity, in promoting, this 
| noble purpoſe wid ſuch a happy confe- 
deracy, IL have ſometimes repreſented in jma- 
gination, a ſociety of reſpectable perſons, di- 
ſtinguiſned by their learning and genius, ap- 
| MOR REIN all new-ideas. that 


e 24 may, 
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may, at any time, - be ſuggeſted, proper to eon 
firm us in our moſt precious opinions Thoughts 
of this kind ſometimes occur” to the ſolitaryß 
thinker; but they are frequently loſt to the pu- 
blic, becauſe he happens nat to poſſeſs ſufficient 
talents, to connect and arrange them ſyſtemati- 
cally ; and though ſuck thoughts were of u na- 
ture merely relative, and only added, ſo to fpeak, 
one grain of ſund to ſtrengthen the banks raiſed 
on our ſhore, fill 1 would tranſ- 
mit to the ſucceeding one, a richer heritage. 
We ſometimes pompouliy enrol a new word in- 
troduced into our language, and the greateſt 
geniuſes" of the age are called to witnefs2the 
oeremony. Shall it not be eſteemed us hondur - 
able an enterpriſe, to examine to chooſe, and to 
adopt ſuch ideas and obſervations, as may ſerve | 
to enlighten us in the moſt important of all our 
0 A One new thought one new diſtovery: 
of this kind, better merits a laurel, han the 
richeſt productions of ekiquende and literature. 
Let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that in the moſt 
ancient nation of the world, the magi hùd pre- 
ment, every original idea, that had been ad- 
vanced in ſupport of oub belief of the exiſtence: 
of a God, and the immortality of the 'Toul.zand- 


UR 


that they had, from time to time, progreſſivelß en 
as diſcovexies were made, inſeribed theſe in a re- mt 
eee cabal maren wo 
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Hope, how much wbuld we eſteem ſuch a trea- 
ſure! With what reverence would we approach 
the aleient temple in which thoſe ſuperb ar- 
chives were depoſited! On the contrary, were 
we to figure a ſequeſtrated retreut, where all the 
ſudtile arguments have been collected and pre- 
ſer ved, by which men have endeavoured to over 
tlirow or weaken thoſe ſacred opinions that units 
the utiverſe to a Sublime Intelligence, and the 
deſtiny of man to Infinite Goodneſs, Who a- 
mongR us would wi ſh to enter that dreary abode? 
Who would be deſirous t explore thoſe fatal 
regiſters? Alas let us learn: better to know our 
cn natur, and let not the delirimm of our paſ- 
ſions eondeul from us its wants. We need a 
G64; ſuch as Religion preſents, wife „omnipotent, 
a tnebeifül the ff ſource of all gbd, and 
the lind diſpenſer of happitieſsto'thankind;? Let 
us open our hearts and every faculty 6f bur 
ſouls, to receive that brilliant Bght, and let us 
delight in diffuſing it around us. Let us, in bur 
youth, be deeply impreſſed with thoſe ſentiments, 
which are equully neceſſary at every period of 
life, let us cheriſh them in our more vigotous' 


them become our conſolation in the decline f 
life. Without this thought, what avail all the' 
enchanting beauties of nature? What avail the 


age, and, confirmed by mature reflection; let 


majeſtic powers of the human mind, and all its' 


nn if ſeparated from its noble 
origin? 
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arigin? How:hapleG would bg the condition of 
thoſe affectiongte ſouls, that are endowed with 
tender ſenſibility, were. they deprived, of the on 
foundation of their hope? Forgive me, O 
Divine Ruler of the world! if;; forgetting: my 
own weakneſs, and yielding to the ardent im- 
pulſe of my heart, I have preſumed to ſpeak to 

men of Thy Exiſtence, Thy Infinity and Thy 
Goodneſs ! Forgive me, if, though lately toft 


amid the tumultuous waves of paſſion, I dare to 


raiſe my thoughts to the realms of Eternal Peace, 
where Thou dwelleſt, ſurrounded with Thy 
glory and omaipotence | Ah! I now fee; more 
and. more, how much we ought to love: Thee 
and confide in Thee! Men caprieionſly exalt or 
depreſs their fayouriges ; and when they have 
ayailed chemſelves of the talents devoted to their 

ſervice, ther too often forſake their wMidim or: 
cxuſh him like a reed. There is in the univerſe 
hut one immutable. ſource of juſtice andaperfect 
goodneſs, —one conſolatory: thought to ſolace. ug 
in every ſituation ; yet We wander 
from that bappy idea, in our. vain,puruit of fe · 
ligity, - There axe certain illaſons, which! ſeem 
ä to faſcinate; the. greater part of mankind. and 
make them forgetful, of every rational, every re- 


Aion and natal ſentiment, which. — 
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Every thing about them is dangerous, ſelfiſh and 
iuſipid; they can only lead to a vain name, and 
empty pomp. Let the emulous, the ambitious, 
thus view the objects uf their purſuit. Though 


the heavens ſhould be obſcured, and the earth 


become darkened, though futurity ſhould be 
loſt to your view, would ye be ſatisfied with a 
faint glimmering light, that only permits you to 
diſoeru the fawning homage of your dependents ? 
But how ſhall theſe: ſervilities, in which you de- 
light ſo much, be rendered permanent? What 
means ſhall you employ to retain: that humble 
adulation which is beſtowed on you by others, 
and for which there are ſo many competitors ? 
How much happier are chaſe perſons who are 
actuated by a ſentiment of rational piety, that 
enlightens their principles, moderates their paſ- 
ſions, and bends them, ſo to ſpeak, to the lot of 
an! Piety, of this ſort, may be conſidered as 
our conſtant guardian, our kind and faithful 
friend ho, with pleaſure, allows us the en- 
joyment of all the bleſſings of life, and contri- 
butes to our happineſs, by reminding us of the 
gratitude that is due to our moſt bountifül Be- 
ne factor; wNho permits us freely to uſe our ta- 
lents and faculties, but, at che ſame time, teaches 
us to keep virtue and morality in view, that we 
may not deviate from the right path, nor have 
cauſe of regtet; ho prevents us not from pur- 
ſuing glory and ambition, but, by ſtill reminding 
x An ut | | us 
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us of their fleeting and inconſtant natute, pre- 
ſeryes us from a fatal intoxication ;—who' is ever 
preſent with us, not to diſturb our enjoyments. 
or impoſe unneceſſary reſtraints, but to temper 
all our thoughts and actions with the mild ſpirit 
of wiſdom and moderation. In ſhort, amidſt ad- 
verſity, and in decliningl age, when our hoaſted 
ſtreugth fails ns, piety betmes dur moſt effec- 
tual comforter. It calms: the remorſe we feel 
for paſt errors; by pointing out an overcrüling 
hopes more worthy of out attention than all 

worldly concerns. Theſe reflections proceed not 
from any ſentiments of melancholy): which my 
preſent ſituation impreſſes on my mind. I Odd 
have feared this, were I not conſcious that I al- 


ways was of the ſame opinion and that the va- 


rious cireumſtances of a life frequently pertur- 
bated, had ſhown me the neoeſſity of repoſing 

dn ſome principle independent of men and ca- 
ſual events. In my preſent lonely condition, 
driven into ſolitude by an unforeſeen aceident &, 

F experience, it is true, more than ever the need 
of thoſe rational ſentiments, thoſe great and fub- 
lime truths, which 1 have always loved, and 


which I have here recommended to men at a : 


moment when they ſeem; alas! too much in- 
clined to neglect them. How much are they 


% . I bad bgua this dees during my ae. 
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A en own ſtrength, but to-morrow they 


_ thoughts from the termination of life, they hope 
to remove the fatal boundary; but already the 
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will feel their weakneſs * By turning their. 


ſignal is given, and even now they hear the knell 
of their laſt hour. Ah! how can we raſbly fa- 
crifice thoſe comfortable truths which preſent us 
with a future proſpe& beyond this world and all 
its concerns! Should we not rather ſeek after 
them with diligent anxiety, and eagerly purſue 
their traces, were they ever, by any means, un- 


fortunately effaced. 


It may perhaps be ſaid, that all theſe ideas are 
vague, and ill adapted to the humour of the 
times. But when one is placed at a certain di- 
ſtance from the theatre of ambition and vanity, 
Can any thing appear more vague to him than 
the paſſions of others? Are men occupied in 
conſulting our intereſt or happineſs? No: they 
ſeek precedency, and eagerly repulſe their rivals; 
and though they now and then pronounce the 


name of public good, yet it is only, as it were, a 
watch-word which they have borrowed, in order 


to paſs through our ranks without ſuſpicion. 
Where ſhall we then find any real tie, or, ſo to 
ſpeak, any common rendezvous, but in thoſe 
immutable ideas, which are equally applicable to 
the whole human race, —which come to aſſiſt 


the human mind at that point where reaſon fails, 
and preſent, not indeed ſuch objects as may gra- 


tify 
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